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HEALTH-OFFICER BOARDING AN EMIGRANT SHIP, 
QUARANTINE, STATEN ISLAND. 
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wholly i to the reception of the bu- 
siness which has poured in upon them. But 
the benevolent institutions of the Empire 


/ City,” designed to meliorate the condition 
of sea-fari men, have been fully equal to 


of this improvident class of la- 
noblest and best 


me ig of the 
and soul 
of New-York, and the most selfish motives 
should lead to the establishment of suitable 
retreats and for the benefit of the 
class of men without whose labors its wheels 
could not revolve; but it is not to those who 
are most benefited by the labors of seamen 
that they are indebted for the existence of 
safe havens of retreat, where they cast 
anchor in repose, where they can no longer 
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but it lays a tation tax on all 
= in ‘tote te the creation of a fund, 
ut of which the Naval Asylum, the Walla- 
bout Hospital, &c., for the disabled, invalid, 
and superannuated of the navy have, at their 
own cost, not altogether le homes. 


admission by sailing from this port. 
there is no other city in the world 
that can equal New-York. 

The qnarantine ground of the port of New- 
York, which is on the north-eastern point of 
Staten Island, five and a half miles from the 
Battery, is admirably located for the pur- 
poses of purification, and ooo | endowed 
with all the necessary means for the cure of 
the sick and the prevention of the spread of 
disease, The ground appropriated for the 
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of a lazaretto has a frontage on the 
of about fourteen hundred feet, and ex- 


-| tends: back twelve hundred feet: It is in- 


closed by a high brick wall, and includ 
saitable Rocpitel for a coctataedetes of 


the sick, houses for the resident physician, 
and offices for the numerous employ- 
ed about the 9a om Th hospital, 
appropriated for fever patients, is that near- 
est the water. It is constructed of brick, is 
three stories high, and one hundred and thir- 
-six feet long by twenty-eight feet wide. 
e building or. the rising ground next above 
this is intended for convalescents. It is built 
of brick, three stories high, fifty feet long, 
and forty-five feet high, with two wings six- 
ty-six by twenty-six feet each. Higher up, 
beyond this, is the small-pox hospital, which 
Cgsagen has the largest number of patients. 
tis but two stories, eighty feet long and 
twenty-eight feet wide; like the other hos- 
a it is built of brick, and has open gal- 
eries on the outside, in front, and rear. The 
quarantine hospitals, although forming no 
unimportant part of the maritime institu- 
tions of New-York, do not properly come 
under the head of those denominated bene- 
volent, as they are merely sanitary and for 
the purpose of preventing the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. 
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THE SEAMEN’S RETREAT. 
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’s Retreat is also on Staten 
Island; a mile below the quarantine ground, 
upon a natural terrace, about one hun- 

feet above the water, and fronting the 
Narrows. The omar is a pad exceeding 
beauty, being surroun y sylvan scenery 
of unsurpassed loveliness, and commanding 
of great extent, which embraces 

; , the shore of pt Mew som al 
Island, and the highlands of Ne- 

= Sandy Hook. The Hospital is a 
noble building, constructed of rough granite, 
three stories high, and surrounded by piaz- 
zas, upon which the patients may inhale the 
air, and beguile their confinement by 


watching the ever-changing panorama pre- 





sented by the bay, with its countless ships 
and steamers. The Retreat is intended solely 
for sick but not disabled seamen. It is sup- 
ported by a fund derived from a state capita- 
tion tax, levied upon all seamen sailing 

this and is the only establishment of 
the kind in the United States, or, we believe, 
in the world. Seamen are the only class 
who are compelled by the law of the state 
to contribute to a fund to form a provision 
for them in case of sickness. The iricome 
for the support of the Retreat is ample, and 
the most liberal provision is allowed for all 
whose necessities compel them to seek admis- 
sion. On the grounds are houses for the res- 
idence of the physician and keeper. 


SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR. 


_ This noble Charity is situated on the north 
side of Staten Island, about three miles from 
the Quarantine, and commands a magnifi- 
cent view, with the city in the distance. It 
is surrounded with ele 
cottages, and well cultivated farms, and 
is in the midst of the loveliest rural scenery 
that the neighborhood of New-York can 
boast of. The grounds belonging to the 


egant villas, pretty | pal 





institution prep vey about one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, which is inclosed by a 
handsome iron fence that cost, a few years 
since, thirty-five thousand dollars. The princi- 
building is constructed of brick and faced 
with white marble, with a marble portico. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1831, and the 
institution opened for the reception of its in-— 
mates in 1888. The centre building is sixty~ 
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there, when no a 
low his ilous ing. e benevolent- 
hearted sailor who founded this noble — 
could hardly have dreamed that the sm 

property which he bequeathed for that pur- 
pose, could ever increase to the ificent 
sum which it is now valued at. The income 
from the estate in the year 1806 was but a 
little more than four thousand dollars; it is 
now thirty-seven thousand dollars, and will 
be, next year, when the leases of the pro- 
perty have to be renewed, at least sixty thou- 
sand dollars a year, an income abundantly 
large to support even in luxurious comfort 
the wornout tars who may be compelled by 
misfortune to seek this ificent asylum. 
The trustees of the Snug Harbor are about 


to build extensive additions to the present ac- | dred 


-commodations for it inmates, and among the 
new buildings will be a hospital for the insane. 
‘There is no chapel attached to the Snug Har- 


bor, but there is a regular chaplain who per- 
forms religious services every Sunday in the 
large hall in the centre building. 





In front of the 


It is somewhat remarkable that New-York 
has originated every system for bettering the 
temporal and spiritual condition of seamen, 
that now exists, and furnished the models of 
the various institutions for the benefit of 
sea-faring men which have, been success- 
fally copied in other maritime cities of the 
new the old world. It washere that the 
first chapel was built for the exclusive use of 
sailors and their families, the Mariner’s chapel 
in Roosevelt-street ; and it was here, too, that 
the first Home was erected for the residence, 
while on shore, of homeless sailors. The 
corner-stone of the Home in Cherry-street 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 
14th of October, 1841, just twenty-two years 
from the day on which the corner-stone of 
the Mariner’s chapel was laid in Roosevelt- 
street. The building is a well constructed 
house of brick with a granite basement, 
plain and substantial, without any preten- 
sions to architectural ornamentation. It is 
six stories high, fifty feet front, and one hun- 

and a. feet deep. It contains one 
hundred and thirty sleeping-rooms, a dining- 
room one hundred by twenty-five feet, and a 
spacious reading-room, in which are a well 
selected library, and a museum of natural 
curiosities; there are also suitable apart- 
ments for the overseer and officers. About 


THE SAILORS’ HOME. 
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U. 8. MARINE HOSPITAL, BROOKLYN. 


five hundred boarders can be accommodated 
in the Home, but it is not often filled. The 
Sailor’s Home was built by the Seaman’s 
Friend Society, and is intended to furnish 
sailors with a comfortable and orderly home, 
where they will not be subject to the rapa- 
cities of unprincipled landlords, nor the 
temptations which usually beset this useful 
but improvident class of men when they are 
on shore. 

The Marine Hospital at the Wallabout, 
Brooklyn, near the Navy Yard, belongs to 
the government of the United States, and is 
intended for the use of the sailors and officers 
of the navy, and none others. It was built 
from a fund called the hospital fund, which 
is created by a payment of twenty cents a 
month b all the sae and seamen of the 
navy. e Hospital stands on high ground, 
on one of the healthiest and pleasantest spots 
in the vicinity of New-York, commands a 
superb view of the East River as it swee 
toward the Sound, and overlooks both Brook- 
lyn and New-York. The buildings constitu- 
ting the Hospital are two fine large airy edi- 
fices constructed of white marble, with gal- 
leries and piazzas, and surrounded by well- 
kept groun 


trees, and ‘ci for the health and | tiful 
@ inv: 


comfort of thi ds. The patients remain 
there only while, under treatment for dis- 
ease. Our government has no asylum for the 


which abound with choice fruit | 





support of the sailors or soldiers who lose 
their health or limbs in its service, like the 
hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea, and, in 
this respect at least, we are behind the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, which makes am- 
ple and generous provision for all classes and 
grades of public servants. 

As New-York was the first maritime city 
that built a chapel expressly for seamen, so 
it was the first to build a floating church, for 
although there had pt ag gd in Lon- 
don and Liverpool old hulks fitted up as cha- 
pels, and moored in the docks for the use 
of sailors, there had never been an actual 
church edifice put afloat before the Froarixe 
Cuvrcn or Over Saviour, which now lies 
moored at the foot of Pike-street, in the 
East River. This novel edifice was finished 
and consecrated in February, 1844. It is 
under the charge of the Young Men’s Charch 
Missionary Society of the City of New-York, 
by whom it was built, and been under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. B. O. O. Park- 
er, of the Episcopal church, from its conse- 
cration to the present time. It is seventy feet 
long, and thirty feet wide, and will comfort~ 
ably seat five hundred persons. It has an 

nd. gallery, in which is an organ. A beau- 
ptismal font of white marble, in the 

shape of a , surmounted by a sea- 
shell, chiselled from the same block with the- 
shaft—the gift of St. Mark’s church in the 
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- ble and ig ttre 

twenty-six feet 

ot besten The edifice is 
ighty tons 
spire con- 


In Franklin cape which, at the time of 
Washington’s last visit to New-Yor bore 
about the same relation to the heart of the city 
that Union Square and Grammercy Park now 
do, being the Ultima Thule of fashion, and 
the very focus of gentility and aristocracy, 
there ee oe Home for — sea- 
men, W most respectably con- 
ducted on the principle of the “ Home” in 
Cherry-street, and under the supervision of, 
although not belonging to, the Seaman’s 
Friend Society. The Colored Home consists 


is|of two respectable three-story brick build- 


A similar floating church has been built 
and moored near Rector-street, in the North 
River, near which is another floating chapel, 
formed of an old hulk, after the manner of 
the first wt chapels in London. In ad- 
dition to these houses of worship for seamen, 
there is a and handsome church for 
sailors near the “ Home,” in Cherry-stree 
under the ch of the Baptists, and a sm 
seamen’s chapel in Brooklyn, near the Catha- 
rine Ferry. To complete this system of be- 
nevolent enterprises for the benefit of sailors, 
there is a Seaman’s Savings Bank in Wall- 
street, a very handsome structure of brown 
free-stone, in the third story of which are the 
offices of the Seaman’s Friend Society. 





and is next door to the old Walton 
House, which is the last remnant of ante- 
revolutionary splendor remaining in the 
commercial metropolis of the Union, which 
once abounded in stately old mansions full of 
historical mementoes of the days when we 
acknowledged to kingly authority. 

The principle of compelling men, when 
they have means, to lay up a trifle against 
the exigencies of a rainy day, has worked 
well, as we have seen, when applied to the 
most improvident of all the laboring classes, 
and we are not sure but the same principle 
applied to other classes would not prove 
equally beneficial. If the law should require 
every author, or merchant, or broker, or ed- 
itor, to pay a monthly stipend to provide 
houses of refuge for the needy of their class, 
it would be only carrying out the principle 
of government which has been applied to 
seamen, and might save many a poor wretch 
from committing suicide to avoid the fate of a 


pauper. 


JNA. SWAN, 


THE FLOATING OHUROCH OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
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A OUB OF THE BARN-YARD. 


RURAL LIFE IN VIRGINIA: THE 
“SWALLOW BARN.” 
We remember no book of its class altogeth- 
er more delightful than the “‘ Swallow 
Barn” of Jonn P. Kennepy. In Irving’s 


“Bracebridge Hall ’we have exquisite sketch- 
es of English homes, such sketches as could 


be drawn only by that graceful and genial 
humorist, but Bracebridge Hall is not in our 
own country, and we scarcely feel “at our 
own” in it, as we do in every scene to which 
we are introduced by the author of “ Swallow 
Barn,” the best painter of manners who has 
ever tried his hand at their delineation in 
America. The love of nature, the fine ap- 
preciation of a country life, the delicate and 
quiet humor, and h joy in every one’s 
enjoyment, which those who know Mr. Ken- 
nedy personally will recognize as princi 
elements of his own character, are re i 
the of the book, and with its other good 
qualities make it one of the most charming 
compositions in the literature of the present 
time. 

Mr, Putnam in a few days will publish a 
new edition of “Swallow Barn,” profusely 
illustrated by Mr. Strother, an artist who 
seems perfectly at home in the Old Dominio 
as if—which may be the case—all his life h 
been spent there. Some of these we shall 
transfer to our own pages, but first we copy 
in fall Mr, Kennedy’s “ Word in Advance to 
the Reader” : 

“Swallow Barn was written twenty years ago, 
and was published in a small edition, which was 
Theat on etn 

e care 
by the author to that oblivion which yoo 
to books and men—out of sight, out of mind. 
Upon a recent reviewal of it, after an interval suf- 
ficiently long to obliterate the partialities with 


n | consciousness, of which his ag cereal af ces 
one. The present self may, fore, be expect- 





which one is apt to regard his own uctions, I 
have thought it was worthy of Fa attention 
than I had bestowed upon it, and was, at least, 
entitled to the benefit of a second edition. In 
truth, its republication has been so often advised 
by friends, and its original reception was so pros- 
perous, that I have almost felt it to be a duty 
once more to set it afloat upon the waters, for 
the behoof of that -natured company of idle 
readers who are always ready to embark on a 

leasure excursion in any light craft that offers. 

have, therefore, taken these volumes in hand, 
and given them a somewhat critical revisal. 


If the physiologists are right, he is not 

whined = r that lapse of time ; and all that his 
present and former self may claim in common, 
are those properties which belong to his men 


work of that 
whom he is held 
consideration will be 


ed to examine more rigorous] 
former and youngey sania 
ible. This wei 


the reader will agree with 
provements :—I mean the reader who may happen 
to to that small and choice corps who read 
these volumes ago—a little troop of friends 
of both sexes, to I have reason to be grate- 
ful for that modicum of opinion which 
cheered my first authorship. Health ont 7 
them ail—as many as are now alive! I owe 
them a iving for their early benevolence. 
* exhibits a picture of country 
life in Virginia, as it existed in the first quarter 
of the present century, Between that period and 
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i ieee kainohend aagdene, which are said to 

local attachments and expand them in- 
to love of country. What bel to us as char. 
acteristically American, seems ly to be dis- 
solving into a mixture which affects us unpleas- 
antly as a plain and cosmopolitan substitute for 
the old warmth and salient vivacity of our ances. 
tors. We no longer present in our pictures of do- 
mestic life so much as an earnest lover of our na- 


which | tionality might desire of what abroad is called the 


finally arrive at a comfortable insipidity of char- 


acter which may not be willingly reckoned as al- 





“red bird’s wing’—something which belongs to us 

and to no one else. The fruitfalness of modem 

invention in the arts of life, the general fusion of 
through the 


ed 
European 

incorporated into our scheme of living, 
—all these, aided and diffused by our ducal 
nary facilities of travel and circulation, have made 
sad work, even in the generation, with 
those old nationalisms that were so agreeable to 
the contemplation of an admirer of the pictu- 
resque in character and manners. 

“Looking myself somewhat hopelessly upon 
this onward gliding of the stream, I am not wi ling 
to allow these sketches of mine etitirely to pass 
away. They have already to assume the 
tints of a relic of the it, and may, in another 

tion, become nt ns Morne and sink into 
the chapter of oe Presenting, as I make 
bold to say, a faithful picture of the people, the 
modes of life, and the scenery of a region full of at- 
traction, and exhibiting the lights and shades of 
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VIRGINIA MILL-BOYS RACING. 


its society with the truthfulness of a painter who 
has studied his subject on the spot, they may rea- 
sonably claim their accuracy of delineation to be 
set off as an extenuation for any want of skill or 
defect of finish which a’ fair criticism ~~ charge 
against the artist. Like some sign-post ters, 
I profess to make a strong likeness, even if it should 
be rage 9 to be hard,—and what better work- 
ht call a daub,—as to which I must leave 
~— er to judge for himself when he has read 
this book. outward public award on this 
point was kind, and bestowed quite as much praise 
as I could have nd bestowed more than I ex- 
pected—when | the former edition appeared, But 
“the progress” has brought out many ewe od Bata 
tors since that day, and atk poker mah 
public taste more scrupulous. A book then was 
rh pcb offering as it is now in the great 
swarm ofauthorships. We run more risk, just now, 
of caine alone—unread—untalked . 
un newspapers, who are | 
Sie ti ns 
is ito be noted agenda ease 1k 
anovel Icon’ in advance, 0 

may lose by it. It was begun on the plan of 
series of detached sketches linked together by the 
hooks and eyes of a traveller’s notes; and spread bts 
the narrative does run into some by- of per- 
sonal rege a it has still its desulto- 
*}, eet ry character to ~e fast I Iti i therefore, 

cin sabe rs sonata may be 

interchangeably partak- 

weed of a book of cove a diary, 
letters,a drama, and 4 rg la 


pu’ 
nearly hit it in his ‘omnis of ‘ -comical, 
ae oh oe sav- 

” may well make up my schedule: 
pe 80 oT leave it to the ‘ censure’ of my new 


Richly 





Here the history of the book is admirabl 
told. The work itself, so full of truthful om 
effective pictures, offers numerous 
quotation, but though we have nothing 
to give our readers, we shall limit our bree 
to a few scenes illustrated by Mr. Strother’s 
pencil. We present first the old barn itself. 


“ Beyond the bridge, at some distance, stands a 
prominent object in the ive of this picture, 
—the most vosmable opie to the eatablish: 
ment—a huge barn with an immense roof 
ing almost to the ground, and thatched » foot 
thick with sunburnt straw, which reaches below 
the eaves in ragged flakes. It has a 


and decre: The 
sn ioe np wi 


oa 


litter, 


p ibs sly wae whose 
as it 


feetly gu og ip oop 

uncou' y of his heels bounds tours the 
brook, where he stops and looks back with a saucy 
defiance ; and after affecting to drink for a moment, 
gallops away with a braggart whinny to the fields, 
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with ete we rodeo 
a with his hand. In 

they reached the brvok with unchecked 
and, as banks were muddy, and the 
become entangled with the racers iy 
two peg ok he pasta into 
. This rg #. the merriment, 
“founder kicking, “oa lashing 
ing, ing, splashin 

i broad of ducks in their ie descent 
negroes have won- 

, iting aok tan ost oddly dispro- 
i mouths, which were now opened to 
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liveliest picture that is to be 
that race of swart fairies, 
were supposed to play 
in the forest at moonlight. Ned 
; enjoying this scene like an amateur— 
i e negroes in their gambols, and 
ing to the dogs, that by a kindred instinct 
entered tumultuously into the sport and kept up 
the confusion. It was difficult to decide the con- 
test. So the m was thrown into the air, and 
as it fell to ground, there was another rush, in 
which the hero of the trowsers succeeded in get- 
ting the small coin from the ground in his teeth, 
somewhat to the prejudice of his finery. 

“ Rip asserts a special pre-eminence over these 
oung serfs, and has drilled them into s kind of 
ocal militia, He sometimes has them all mar- 

shalled in the yard, and entertains us with a re- 
view. They have an old baer ee ot 8 for a drum, 
or @ standard, 
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The farmers of Virginia are scarcely as 
far advanced in the application of science as 
the more active-minded Yankees, and among 
the ancient customs which still obtain among 
them is that of treading out grain with cattle. 
At Swallow Barn the operation is described : 

“Within the farm- a of n were 
engaged in treading pen pe shank = doom 
horses were kept at full trot around a circle of 
some ten or paces diameter, which was 
strewed with wheat in the sheaf, These were man- 

by some five or six little blacks, who rode 


monkey caricaturists of the games of the cir- 





TREADING OUT WHEAT. 


cus, and who mingled with the labors of the place 
that comic air of deviltry which communicated to 
the whole employment something of the complex- 
ion of a ime. 

We hope this edition of Swallow Barn will 
be so well received that the author will give 
us all his other works in the same attractive 
style. Horse-shoe Robinson, Rob of the Bowl, 
Quodlibet, and all the rest, except’the gh of 
Wirt, are now out of print, and ave 
been greeted on their first appearance with 
an approval that should satisfy a more ambi- 
tious writer than Mr. Kennedy. 
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; GEORGE H. BOKER. 

BOKER is one of the youngest of 


American authors. He is a native of 
Philadelphia, and was born, we believe, in 
the Pa 1824. After the usual preparatory 
studies in the city of his birth, he entered the 
college at Princeton, New Jersey, of which 
he.is.a graduate. In addition to the collegi- 
ate co however, he devoted much time 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and to the pe- 
rusal of the early masters of English litera- 
ture, whose influence is discernible in all his 
earlier poems. Soon after leaving college he 
made a visit to France and England, but was 
obliged to return after having been but a 
short time abroad, owing to the critical state 
of his health. He was at that time sufferin 
under a pulmo: disease which threaten 
to be fatal, but ts! of which, for- 
tunately, have since disappeared. On his re- 
turn he took up his residence in Philadelphia, 
which continues to be his home. Three or 
four years since he was married to an accom- 
plished lady of that city. 

Mr. Boker first ap as an author at 
the commencement of the year 1 when 
a volume of his poems, under the title of The 
Lesson of Life, was published in Philadelphia. 
The publication of a volume was no light or- 
deal to a young poet whose name wag un- 
known, and who, we believe, had never be- 


fore seen himself in print. The lack of self-| C 


observation and self-criticism, which can only 
be acquired when the suthor’s thoughts have 





taken the matter-of-fact garb of type, would 
of itself be sufficient to obscure much real 
romise. In spite of these disadvantages, the 
k contained much that gave the reader 
the impression of a mind of genuine and orig- 
ina] power. We remember being puzzled at 
its seeming incongruity, the bold, mature, and 
masculine character of its thought being so 
strikingly at variance with its frequent cru- 
dities of expression. It seemed to us the 
work of a man in the prime of life, whose 
poetic feeling had taken a sudden growth, 
and moved somewhat unskilfully in the un- 
accustomed trammels of words, rather than 
the first essay of a brain glowing with the 
fresh inspiration of youth. 

No one saw the author’s imperfections 
sooner than himself; and before the year 
had closed, his tragedy of Calaynos was pub- 
lished—a work so far in advance of what he 
had hitherto accomplished, so full, not only 
of promise for the future, but of actual per- 
formance, that it took his most confident 
friends b rise. To write a five act tra- 
gedy ts pc & a bold undertaking; but there is 
an old French proverb which says, “if you 
would shoot lions, don’t begin by aiming at 

” and we believe there are fewer fail- 
ures attempting too much than from be- 
ing content with too little. The success of 
mos showed that the author had not 
aimed beyond his reach. The book attracted 
considerable attention, and its merits as 4 
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tory in the arrangement of the plot and se- 
lection of the tis persone, imposed 
some restraint on the author’s mind, and 
hence, while Anne Bo exhibits a calmer 
and more secure strength, and a riper artistic 
know] than Calaynos, it the fire 
ionate fervor of some of the 
. We should not forget, however, that 
the Thames has a colder and sadder sun than 
made to Mr! Boker's Kine Henry. especially 
le to Mr. er’s King Henry, y 
to his complaint of the Sorina OF his con- 
eens d his moralizing over Norris’s in- 
gratitude, But those who cavil at these  armoag 
‘sain forget that rotate vile A eart- 
i enry a to them, he is a very 
different man to hiself. The author’s idea 
—and it is true to human nature—evidently 
is, that a criminal is not always guilty to his 
own mind, This marked insensibility of King 
Henry to his own false and corrupt nature is 
a 7 stroke of < 
e of the tragedy is strong, terse, 
and full of point, aprose See tha arty ae 
on idiom of the early English dramatists. We 
might quote many passages in support of our 





opinion, as, for instance, the scene between 
VOL, t¥.—no. 1n—I11 





‘ impression on mass 
Watt’ pete ca pha ee Tain Queen 
yatt’s on 0 
Anne led forth to qxsontion to fall ofS raze 
and subtle beauty, both of thought and ex- 
pression : 


the 

The last scene, ing the death of 
Anne Boleyn, is simple and almost homely in 
its entire want of poetic imagery; yet no- 
thing could be more profoundly touching, 
and—in the highest sense of the word—tra- 
ic. The same tears which blur for us the 
ines of Browning’s Blot on the ’Sceutch- 
eon, and the last words of Shelley’s Bea- 
trice Cenci, suffuse our eyes at this parting 
address of Anne bre te to her maidens, be- 
side her on the scaffold : 


Since the publication of Anne Bo 
Mr. Boker has written two plays, The 
trothal, and All the World a Mask, both 
of which have been produced on the stage in 
Philadelphia with the most entire success. 


was also A a i for a number of 


nights, Mr, Murdoch taking the principal 








ife which informs it was inhaled in 


ic poetry. Take, for 
ic, from the Vi- 


« joy! with Bacchus and his 


ser! oy the geld 


Song of the Harth, which shows 
a higher exercise of the poetic faculty 
any we else Mr. Boker has written, he 
has enriched the language with & new form 
of versification. Except in this poem, we 
do not remember ever to have seen dactylic 
blank verse attempted in the English. lan- 
guage. The majestic and resonant harmo- 
nies of the measure are strikingly adapted to 
the ’s theme. The quite Chorus 
Plena ing the Earth for her pride 
as the dwelling- of the human soul, isa 
splendid effort of the imagination. We know 
not where to find the sounding 
sweep of the rhythm in the final lines : 


than } li 











straying 
of y fortunate in all ghe 
of life, and a fame already se- 


? cured, there is perhaps no American author 
future ‘ 


pe and stature. That all these promises 

may be fulfilled, to his own honor and that 

of ican literature, is the earnest hope of 
Bayarp Tartor. 





HERR FLEISCHMANN 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
AMERICANS. 

he the careful watch we keep of French, 

German, and other foreign literatures, for 
what will instruct or entertain the readers 
of the International, we are always sharp- 
sighted for any thing said of us or our insti- 
tutions, whether it be in sympathy or in anti- 
pathy. So, for a recent number, we translat- 
ed from the Revue des Devs Mondes a very 
clever paper on our American Female Poets, 
ue . other occasions have reviewed or 

ne into English a great many compositions 
which evinced the sag of Satidental En- 
rope in to our and move- 
ments. We shall continue in this habit, as 
there is scarcely any thing ever more amus- 
ing than “ what the world says” of our con- 
cerns, even when it is in the least amiable 


e most interesting works pub- 
months in Germany, is Fixison- 

ige der Vereinigten Staa- 
ten Nord-America’s, (or Branches of In- 
dustry in the United States.) The reader 
who anticipates from this title a mere mass 
of statistics relative to the industrial condi- 
tion of our own country will find himself 
agreeably disappointed. Statistics are in- 
deed there—lists of figures and relative an- 
nual arrays of pr ncts, sufficient to satisfy 
any one that Mr. Fleischmann has turned 
the several years during which he was 
connected with the Patent Office at Wash- 





ington to good account. But in addition to 
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AMERICAN LIFE, BY ‘A GERMAN: 


ves, boarding- 
main object of the work be- 


 Sromang 09 who propose 


branches ustry in thi 
ir part undue antici- 
“p even you items 
out of place. erishing 
admiration of our country, 
informed in all probability in 
of which he treats than any 


consumption of En. 

rmany, we find the 

consumes a far greater quantity per 
head than the latter. 


“ 


which they abundantly sweeten, en- 
therewith vast quantities of preserved 

and every variety of cakes, but they 

have universally a remarkable appetite for 
sweets, which from childhood ~s nourished 
with all sorts of confectionery. And this appe- 
tite is very generally retained even to an ad- 
age, so that all the cents of the chil- 

dren, and moore! 5 apo of those an ad- 
vanced in li to the candy-shops and con- 
fectioneries, Wer to this the numerous balls, 
arate: and other. festive occasions, partic- 
ularly the parties in private houses, at which 
pyramids, temples, and other architectural 
and artistic works, founded on rocks of can- 
died sugar, and ones Nay never wanting, 
we can readily imagine that in this country 





‘| the confectioner’s trade. is « flourishing , and 
brilliant business. 


pagne, but where abun- 
dance of sugar-work for the ladies is never 


house eet ninicccsalin alias dase ect 


uisite flowers which Eu- 

ile the guests are served 
and massive plate. In a 

imaginable expense is lav- 
festive occasions, which pre- 

vail in every class of society, and in none— 


excepti 


@, which 
absolutely indispensable. 

“Thave deemed it to touch upon 
these extravagances of American life, that I 
might show that while on the one hand an 
expert confectioner may readily find em- 
ployment during the season, on the other 
that mere skill and industry are by no means 
sufficient of themselves to support an estab- 
lishment grounded on credit. 

“ Nearly all the small shopkeepers, fruit- 
dealers, and bar-keepers, sell candy and su- 
gar-cakes, which they either prepare them- 
selves or obtain from confectioners who not 


indeed 
is 


 streets,* 
the bearers thereof announcing their 
sence by the sound of a bell. “French con- 
fectioners have already oan wo in this 
country toward improving the public taste, 
and excellent hee a a la francaise are 
now actually manufactured here, though we 
must admit that in the country there is a 
yp consumption of confectionery and cakes 
y no means of a very quality. In 
these regions a taste for ‘ > (which are 
of cake greatly resembling gingerbread and 
made in the form of a horse) universally pre- 
dominates, and not only children but even 
adults select these as a favorite dainty. It is 
no unsual spectacle to behold in the northern 
states an entire court—judge, jury, and law- 
* Muffins ?— International, 
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sailors 
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uently brought to the vicinity of 
ons, and that the sentinels, ~W 


it’ into the ‘watch-room,’ and divide 
‘ing with their comrades.” 
After remarking the melancholy fact, 
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on the contrary 1 Pa sna that though 


females in these employments are not so well 
paid even as in Germany, there is no coun- 
sc Ss Revert, teeta, or Pennsiny swhese 
not v. ustria, or ia, where 
the standard of morals is in this respect so 
high as in our own. There are a thousand 
correlative facts in the state of society in 
our country which confirm our assertion. 
This opinion of our author’s is, however, 
slightly at be ee as yes pearance is 
concerned, with a part of the following _ 
advice to the more beautiful portion of his 
fair young countrywomen, who propose re- 

i to this country for the sake of catch- 

husbands : 

“ And I deem this a fit place to give them 
a warning, which I have before often repeat- 
ed, namely, that these lovely beings, when 
they forsake their homes, also leave behind 





© streets, 
and apropos of this, 1 would further remar 
that in this country the wife or maiden ee 


In his chapter on hat-makers, we are in- 
formed that neither French, German 


and that he was informed by a ve 
~ manufacturer that the work of Germans 
y no means suited our market, and further, 
that within a aS use of caps 
has increased at least two thirds, though 
these are by no means so well adapted to 
carry papers, &c., as hats, in which Amerj- 
cans are accustomed to convey their af- 
chives. 

Of boarding-houses : 

“These extremely rar sp establish- 
ments, in which ing, and all things 
requisite, are vowitede may be found in all 
the cities in the United States; but we first 
learn to duly appreciate their value, when, 
on returning to Germany, we find ourselves 
obliged either to lodge in a hotel, or for a 
short stay in a place hire and perhaps far- 
nish rooms for ourselves. 

“These communistic institutions, where 
one person or family takes care of several, 

ive the boarder all the conveniences of a 
otel, united to the advantages of dwelling 
in a private family. He has opportunities of 
mone such society as is adapted to his ha- 
bits and tastes, in addition to which he has 
sind be Garon ie aoe ten eee catamn © 
our 
app y ordinary 


con or t's c08- 
tume, which is so frequently seen among immi- 
grants. 








riety. 
is not siquiate in America to take a 
the police to establish a board- 
unless a bar-room be therewith 
The person undertaking such an 


enterprise rents a house, makes it known in | of 


hewspapers or among friends, or simply 
placards on the door ‘ ing’—and the es- 
tablishment is opened without further cere- 
mony. Particular introductions and recom- 
euuitinions are requisite a received ina 

boarding-house of higher a 
- There is even yet a lingering prejudice 
in this coun 
musical instruments of European 
ture, which this work is well adapted to dis- 
to be in this 
. Take for ex- 

ample 


an evening through the streets of an Ameri- 
can city, he can hear in almost every house 
& piano and the song of youthful voices, of- 
ten very agreeable, though the latter are 
not unfrequently wanting in proper culture. 
Many of these amateurs have beyond doubt 
remarkable talent; and would in their art at- 
tain to a high degree of perfection if they 


at home. In this sentence the 
of the saying, that 





steele 


Fe 


infinitely less subject to loss 


sine American plance or tzvariely of a 
t them to small 


of Stottart 


rmers. The 
(Stoddard) and Nunns, in New- 
York, of Laud and Mayer, in Phi hia, 
in favor of certain | and i of Chickering, i 

manufac- | j 


ing individual expense to secure 
the best improvements, and apply them to 
his instruments. Other excellent manufacto- 
ries also abound, among which are many 
German proprietors, who, however, all follow 
the American style of construction. 

“ Previous to the year 1847, about sixty-four 
patents for improvements in pianos were 
taken out..... The average price of a 
splendid ‘ Chickering,’ of 74 octaves, is from 
$350 to $400. Ihave purchased of Stoddard 
in New-York an excellent and handsome in- 
strument for $250; since which time Ly D. 
1848) the- price for the same has sunk fifty 
dollars. Instruments of a lighter construc- 
tion may be bought for one hundred and fifty 
dollars; nor will it be long ere the best pianos 
may be had for a price ranging ‘rom $189 to 
$200. There are in America men whose ex- 
clusive business it is to tune pianos, for which 
they pas receive one dollar. ... 

“While on the subject of music, I may be 
permitted to speak of an outcast class of min- 
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“Would not any one imagine that a nation 
the German, which is universally recog- 
as the best educated and most erudite, 
written and effected so much for 
of education, would naturally be 
supply the world with accom- 
teachers? Is there in the civilized 
er nation where so many men 
it- the entire business of a life, 
the most zealous and deeply ground- 
of all languages, living and d 
have so fully succeed 


tainly not. ‘Whence comes it then,’ any one 
may reasonably inquire, ‘that these learned 
men, who 4 to be, in every respect, so 
peculiarly to teach, have not long 
since condu the education of the who 
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the 
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prehensible as this may appear at a 
first glance, it is still explicable in a few 
words. The American seeks, for the educa- 
tion of his children, practical men, who are 
not only adapted to and skilled in their voca- 
tion, but also familiar with the world—its 
progress and requirements—men not only ca- 
pable of teaching their pupils the rules of 
—_ ntax, but who are also quali- 

ied to oe peculiarities and precepts 
of life in the world at large—men of prépos- 
sessing manner and appearance, and whose 
habits are adapted to the requirements of re- 





compelled by the 


‘samba, 
a employ- 
teacher, and there too Heguenty, 
in addition to the bitterest intment, 
discovers too late that he is fit for no other 
ical employment which will yield him 
jis daily bread. 

“Asa 


called 
saril 


however, that most of these so 
es must in America be neces- 
ved in their 


than a hypocrite or sham-saint.... 

“Tf we proceed in our examination of pri- 
vate schools in America, we find that the ma- 
jority are for the education of girls. Upon 


ead, | which the on arises—Are German la- 
dies satrap otiehed to the superinten- 


of out establishments ?—a question 
which I must either answer with No, or mo- 
dify with the admission that if there be any 
schools m: by German ladies, I am ig- 
norant of their existence. The cause for the 
negative being essentially the same as with 
the male scho 
“No man can better appreciate the worth 
of German women than myself. I acknow- 
ledge perfectly their virtues and excellencies 
—thelr domestic sphere is their world, in- 
habited by their children and ruled by their 
hus' whose faithful, true-hearted, mo- 
dest, obedient companions they are. To be 
independent and free is not in their nature; 
they are not so adapted either by origin or 
manner of life; nor does their education em- 
brace any thing cosmopolitan. Born and 
brought up in a province, or court city, they 
have never cast a glance beyond its limits or 
boundaries, or those of the nearest town, and 
all that lies beyond is to them unknown and 
uninteresting. Thus they generally lead, ca- 
cording to ancient custom, (nach altem 
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AMBRIOAN LIFE, BY A GERMAN, 


ait 
eel 
ie 


ority, and shu 
ce into life, as if guilty of un- 


x 


high-minded and independent girls? 
The American maiden regards most. house- 
hold emplqyments as work requiring but lit- 
tle i and for which even negroes 
as well qualified. She believes that she 
can better occupy the time necessary to the 
ion of subordinate acquirements, and 


[ 


come @ lady, and regards it as no extraordi- | li 


assum) 
tion 


or does she for- 
get that the time will come when, as mother, 
first development of her child’s mind will 
become a duty, and she remembers also that 
he will be a republican whose sphere of ac- 
tion is without age hd his ability correspond 
only to the effort. Moreover, the American 
maidens are materially very wide awake, 
(sehr auf gewecht,) particularly in the large 
bony where they enjoy excellent opportuni- 
ties for instruction, and are proportionally 
ighly educated. 
va American woman or girl highly 
esteems the elegant and noble, striving ever 
to form herself after this pattern, on which 
me a female pone are ane 
re’ even when very im 
alified. The revolutions in 1 prakee here 
ven forth many well educated persons to 
America, who have been compelled to seek 
by teaching a livelihood. Louis Philippe him- 
was once among the number. fh addi- 





mrliit 


American, course, 
appreciate the true value of the Germans; 
is aware of the value of their contributions to 
police, an 

owl 
tice) but little confidence in them. 

“But the personal 

y 


well-educated and r American to p! 
in the back ground their otherwise estimable 
qualities. ere is often something rough 
and harsh about the German, and his domes- 
tic habits are not invariably in unison with 
his erudition and excellent education, but fre- 
quently destroy the good impression which 
e latter might roduce; moreover, their 
‘ geselliges .” (social jovial life) as Ger- 
mans term it, with its accompaniments of 
pipe and mug, are in the highest degree re- 
volting to: an American. And further, it 
is taken ill of the German that he considers 
that regard for the sex, entertained by the 
American, as carried somewhat too far, and 
allows himself to form on this point a too 
hasty, and not seldom unfavorable judgment, 


without seeking to examine more accurately 
this Srestic Macionariate Many Germans 
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TO THE CICADA. 
WEITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZING 


For he is happy when a tw 
Lifts him above the Pid 


Should clouds or cares obscure our sky, 
PF, oa all .~ — 
tumble to the ground. 





ia 


and e-trees 
should attain the 
arity I could not avoid remarking in the midst of 
an solemn and lee . one of nature, or 
t was the perfect prevailing around. 
The air itself seemed without palpitation, and 
during a ride of nearly two hours through this 
sylvan gallery, not even the note of a bird 
broke on the solitude. A forest without bo 
thered songsters appeared unratural, and the only 
poptile Serkan ties eoukd be imagined for such a 
circumstance might be, that since the formidable 
day of Waterloo, they had quitted these shades, 
never to return, frightened away by the roar of 
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of past days, which took 


ring to perfection, 
iterary fame. It is 

ted by and some bright morni 
d up are common an But what 
is the and the attraction of such works? 
Bless you! there is no story. The attraction 
is in the style (when there is any) and in 
the variety of subjects, which generally pro- 

duces a variety of impressions. 

For an ordinary reader, to whom conti- 
nued attention produces headache, there is 
nothing more agreeable than those album- 
pages, or fragments of mosaic. Thinking 
and serious minds turn rather towards works 
of consecutive reflection, or whose details 
contribute to the beauty of some whole, 
Variety is the wind to the weather-cock; 
and unity is the inflexible pivot which every 
weather-cock requires to keep it from being 
blown away. Thoughtfal minds prefer unity 
above every thing. And yet they are only 
heavier weather-cocks, which turn round 
. | With a grating. 

Nervous and discursive reader! logical and 
phlegmatic reader! here is a book which 
will suit you both. M. Philaréte Chasles has 
just published expressly for you his Studies 

the Literature and Manners of the An- 
ho datertates in the Nineteenth Century. 
It is a work by compartments, any of them 
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a 
senerked without 
a audience 
d that 


Hy 


is so is rather compli- 


men‘ than otherwise. How is it, indeed, 
Got Cadintallontenl humorist pass better 


assurance, impu 
dence, and all the insipidities . the 
printanier—fire, as it were, pistol-shots into 
the audience, and continue the fire by a bril- 
liant musketry of little fulminating ‘phrases 
—the victory is yours, unless you are essen- 
tially an ass. For youth—verdant youth— 
will always be carried away by the expres- 
sion, true or fi of feeling. 

M. Philaréte 
some degree that it constituent of hu- 
po yee 2 rng e is one of those refined 
and delicate writers who employ all their 
genius to ridicule the mind, and all their 
reason to drive to shipwreck upon the beau- 
tiful waters of poesie the most charming flo- 
tillas of the imagination. He belongs to the 


those | may be termed international criticism. 


es is said to want in| to 
















pro 
wholly abolish them between nation and na- 
tion. His 







ea & noble spirit of commerce, which 


‘is commerce Poet Negri useful for us 
who are always 'y to proclaim ourselves 
in every thing and to every one the first na- 
tion of the It isan auspicious time there- 


disdain | fore to become acquainted with the weakness- 


es of our character without losing its force. 
The glory of the past obliges us to think of 
the glory of the fu which can be easily 
lost to us if ambition not come in time 


ith | to animate our courage. To deny that there 


are rivals is no way to conquer them. It 
is a great deal better to study them atten- 
tively, and to consider beforehand the perils 
of the —— We are wey heroes of 
genius, if we misapprehend the tacti 
waar it Seanbhe. on. deel be beaten. = 
The author of the Htudes wishes to spare 
us such a humiliation, by telling us of the 
enemy as he is; and in this sense his work 
is traly patriotic, and cannot be unacceptable 
y 


any. 
Many writers have instituted a relation 
between us and the Latins and Greeks. M. 
Chasles thinks that to remember the glori- 
ous dead of the south is to engender con- 
tempt for the living. It is not then towards 
the south that he directs his attention. The 
Saxon race, beyond the British Sea and the 
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ooths A 
foot belongs especially to criticism. 
a little brilliant dust in the road, 
r, it soon falls again. M. Chas- 
for old truths; he prefers 
kind of ox which is now a 
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e is 
man, for he touches only the 
ideas, and, for a Frenchman, the 
the surface are all one. 


wh 
beyond the British Sea) it is repro- 
us by those would-be grave 

Tigh wg writers. M. a often 
itness of expression with great pro- 
Tis style cuts as a blade of 


tei 


3 


bere 


superficial character adopted by many. The 

admiration of ninnies is not his desire. The 

object that he pursues continues ever @ se- 

Tious one, although a thousand graces orna- 

ment the way. He has vivacity without los- 
recision — two 





characteristi: 
found together. 
ions, they are not percepti- 


writing seldom 
dulges in di 


i 


Hf 
a 


perish he pre- 
por gre admirable sketch of the suleeuge § 


M. de Boufflers looked 
if in search of a solution 
Morris contemplated him, as much surprised 
as if, in the forests of the New World, he had 
heard a hum -bird reason of the affairs of 
the Republic. And it was thus with all that 
class of men—the same elegan 


up to the ceiling as 
this enigma, and 


resembled precisely M. de Boufflers. The 
same day, indeed, of the taking of the Bas- 











inspirations of 


eine. ar of 
, chapter full of j ac hat 
Ck of just remarks u Ww 
Ohaiea calla the poetry of ¥ os ri 


'y Massachusetts weavers, 
who have even instituted an academy among 
themselves—do not in their innocent verses, 
invoke the vengeful muses. They know no- 
thing of that terrible Nemesis, with cheeks 
hollow and ghastly, armed hands, and eyes 
red with poverty and weeping, to whom 
ap tho ery of famine and despair. If the fe 

e cry 0! © ani ; e 
thle 0 ives of Lowell read the work of 
M. Philaréte Chasles, they will find there 


— of 
king 


ered sorrows of Christian perfection? Poetry is 
no more a garden of roses; it is a wild field of 
thorns, wherein he who walks leaves tracks of 
blood. At the entrance of this Parnassus stands 
Poverty, whom "0 0 Ye ct = Her 
complaints are in the midst of curses. She holds 
in her hand a skull, with strings of iron, and she 
= as a lyre with golden chords, Be- 
hind her are Crabbe, the Juvenal of the hospitals ; 
eegecreenie sewer of banger ; Conner, the 

t of suicide, and the author of Hrnest, followed 
iy miserable train of children, whom manufac- 
turers have famished, and yo 
excessive labor has di i based rms myo 
in the morning of their life. M ul choir, to 
which these poets worthily respond.” 

It is not very pleasant, to be sure, for a read- 
er to pass from some agreeable representa- 
tion to a frightful array of evils. @ spec- 
tacle but too true of social infirmities trou- 


women whom 
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uses the pen? What 
Absurd rhymer, let him 


oly 


or Chasles of Orleans—whether he is aor 
ter, a laborer, or even a drunkard, from the 
moment that there isseen upon his brow the 
radiant sign of genius, heis known. To won- 
der that an artizan is a poet, is to think it 
marvellous that beauty should bloom upon 
the cheek of a vi maid. The gift is na- 
tural, and not acquired; and the mechanic 
who writes either prose or poetry must be 
ged with as much severity as if he werea 

. It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
the author of the Ftudes ju 


ges severely the 
blacksmith of Sheffield. But the latter seems 


worker in poetry.” 
Ohasles does not deny the right of ar- 


_ | to have anticipated the severity of the critic, 


when he says with an accent of the most 
ue erm who love eleganc 

“Do not me, ye e 
grace. Alight not, ye butterflies, am: 
nor upon rocks burning in the sun and 
the rains—you may tarnish the gauze of your 
beautiful wings. But you who honor truth, fol- 
low me. I will bring you wild flowers, gathered 
from the precipice, amid howling ex 
While we inhale the perfume of the flow- 
ers of the heath, we can honor truth, with- 
out being foolish flies, and without renoun- 
cing the love of the elegant and graceful. 
Not less did M. Chasles write to the Journal 
des Débats, a little before the revolution, in 
those generous words which we are happy to 
see again in his book : 

“It is for you, politicians, to find a remedy for 
the evils of society. The interests of the masses 
are in your hands—those who have not enough to 
eat, and too much work. The verses of famished 





workmen, which we cannot sing, we weep over. 
The muse of Cooper, of Elliott, and of Crabbe, is 
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has never lifted up her voice to 
heaven with the despair of Elliott. An amo- 
rous complaint suffices her; a sonnet, or a 
“geared! Rando ¢ Ap Aung enig 
er for the labors of tlie day. 


their country. But the part, wi 

fruitful wisdom which characterizes 
them, applaud the advice of Channing: 

“I made a resolution of presenting a gift tomy 
in the form etnatocatatee 
to postpone it un ve a 
Tthon commenced to make my busi- 
known, after which I retired into solitude 
it is just the contrary. We ask 
imagination to make our business known, 
and we retire into solitude with our fortune 
Which course avails the 
ry? Which for our re g 
The conclusion of the work of M. les 
is, that our literature, our manners, our na- 


glo; estern 
can declare without emotion 








THE TIMES OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
TR FRANOIS PALGRAVE'S Hi 


Important work, illus- 
ich com ively little 
a knowledge 


of w 
and of whi 


ITy, 
sultory manner by M. Barante—but not one 
of these has shown the very intimate relation 
that exists between the history of Normandy 
and of England. That intermixture of the 
histories 


ferred from old En 
Ame- Halo, B 
8 Somner. 


the countries may indeed be in- 
works, such as Oam- 


de, ury, Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, and all the older chroniclers. But not 
one of these writers, in all their varied labors, 
has undertaken to show how the histories of 
the two countries act and re-act on each 
other, or how, represented in the popular 
mind by the epithets Norman and Saxon, 
French and English, they have been for a 
thousand years or, more running against each 
other a perpetual race of rivalry and émula- 
tion. A worthy Picard lawyer indeed, of the 
name of Gaillard, who abandoned the law for 
literature about a century ago, wrote a work 
called The Rivalry between France and Eng- 
land, in eleven volumes; but who, in 1851, 
unless specially dedicated to historical studi 
would read a French history on the subject o 
the rivalry between the two nations, written 
between 1771 and 1777, especially when it ex- 
tends to eleven volumes? Independently of 
this, any French history on such subject is 
sure to be tinged with prejudice, passion, and 
vanity. It is true that the judicious Sharon 
Turner, in his History of Anglo-Saxons, 
Henry Wheaton, in his, History of the North- 
men, and M. Capefigue, give us more or less 
insight into Norman h ; but none of 
these authors attempt to show the general 
relations of mediwval history, or that abso- 
late need of uniting Norman to English his- 
tory, which it is the chief aim of Sir Francis 
pe Mas to demonstrate. As deputy keeper 
of the public records of England, this learned 
historian has had the best possible opportu- 
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monarch, than the conv: por- 
which his real features have been sup- 
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) uine i u 
Geoilovely, abiding Tendanaps< tha tiie Gar 
minsters, the fortresses of religion; the yellow 
sunny rocks studded with the vine; the mulberry 
and the ipening in the ruddy orchards; 
the ent potherbs and worts which stock the 


is 
opened 
Charl 


seizing advantages, whatever the 
might be which he could confer wes 
obtain for himself. He was a man 


round theology, the centre of the intellectual sys- 
tem. No argument was needed as to the obliga- 
tion of uniting sacred and secular learning, be- 
cause the idea of disuniting them never was en- 
i . His other object in izing learo- 
ing and instruction was the benefit of the State. 
gk aa men of business; judges 
ly penmen in his chancery; 
i adie led into a wide in- 

i Charlemagne’s exertions for 
moting the study of the Greek tnetienge--hic 
Greek professorships at Osnaburgh or Saltzburgh— 
have been eeeietl: doubted, discussed, as some- 
ing Vv paradoxical; whereas, his motives 
plain, and his machinery simple. Greek was, 
to all intents and purposes, the current language 
of an opulent and powerful nation, required for 








Here is the manner in which Sir Francis 
Palgrave contrasts and com the two em- 
' and Napoleon :— 
the creation of an anti-chris- 
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ere cmpen etiems ie ee maar Me 
which there is a refinement of taste such as 
a few years ago could be found only in limit- 
circles in this country. ing with 
efforts to introduce the 
binations in loo 


est forms and com- 
frames, 
ment have 


and 
this esta 


astonishing how many of the best works of 


.|the European engravers—works which may 


justly be called copies of the master- 
of contem ign art—are sold here, 
to adorn houses from which the tawdry or- 


and | naments in vogue a few years have been 


discarded. The same o ions may be 
made in regard to furniture. The graceful 


les and finish to be at 
pra i/ high seen sien td 


manner did the energies of civilization ef- 
in three years that dissolution for which, in 





ity | arts by whi 


gd 
ae: 





ks | more particular exhilftion of this subject. 


Mt Be i A ng we le ished 
ouses, illustrate a pregress in e lux- 
ury, and taste, not dreamed of by the last 
generation. And in all these things it is ob- 
servable that the advance is in bpm ce as 
have scarcely k with French ad 
ve ly kept pace an 
ish, but the cost at which a man of taste 


- | well as in beauty. In this 


j- | an ttle tact can now furnish a house, so 
that Ye 


shall illustrate not only his own re- 
finement but the condition of the best civili- 
zation of the time, is astonishingly small, com- 
with Me get ote afew yes"; ago. The 

e engraving, with its appropiate frame, to 
be bought for thirty dollars, is to be much 
preferred before the portrait or indeed before 
any creeee Pot epee that is purchasable for 
a hundred dollars; and though silver is un- 
questionably silver, the imitation table furni- 
ture, of the most classical shapes, that is sold 
now for a fifth of the cost of the coinable 
metal, looks quite as well upon asalver. The 
ich beauty is made familiar in the 

homes of all classes of people are of all arts 
most of encouragement, and it is 
among the happiest of omens that they are 


rd, | Tecei so much attention—far more atten- 


tion now than they have ever before received 
in America. We shall hereafter a 











tarnpike 

always passable, and not “ improved, 
some of those around New-York, in so con- 
tinued a manner as to be useless. 

After a fine rural drive, crossing the river 
Loon, and through Lonsdale, we came within 
sight of an old church and castle. I took the 
church to be that of the hi 


been very feeble of 
late, and had gone out, on this fine day in the 
spring, for a walk. After mane mgee 
the villagers, by whom he Was as 
wn as beloved, I proposed to take 
the line of the new railway, and, after quite 
a walk, met a feeble old man, with ascholar’s 
as bright twinkling black eye, support- 
ing is steps on a staff, and wrapped up with 
the care which an aged and faithful house- 
keeper could bestow upon a long-tried and 
most indulgent master, I pronounced his 
name, and ves him my own; stated that I 
was a presbyter in the holy (though not 
Roman) Oatholic church, that I had long ad- 
mired his integrity and faithfulness as an 
historian, and that it was by no means the 
least of my happy days in 
was now i to 
face. The kind and gentle old man seemed 
truly astonished that any one who had come 
so far, and seen so much, should care for see- 


him, and rewarded my enthusiasm with 
a grasp of th that had wielded 











well sup- 
olar had 


po 
In this he had spoken 
of the builder of the bridge, the celebrated 


Stephens, as Pontifee Maximus. I need not 
say that I shall preserve these papers among 
the most precious of my English mementos. 
I was sorry I could have no hopes that the 
branch which he gave me from the tree that 
he had lanted with his own hands from 
the battle-field of Cann to the quiet of his 
garden at Hornby, would ever flourish in 
America. many hospitable invitations, 
which other engagements obliged us to de- 
cline, and many modest expressions of the 
gratitude which he seemed deeply to feel for 
the pains that I had taken to come so far to 
visit him, we bade farewell to the candid 
arom, Oe began, as he told me, an essay to 

fend his Church against the aspersions of 
Hume, and had ended by producing a volu- 
minous as well as luminous history. 

(For another part of this magazine we 
have compiled a more full and accurate ac- 
count of the life of the deceased scholar than 
has hitherto appeared in this country. See 
Recent Deaths, post, 285-6.) 
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itting them to 
yed but one brief in- 
these pages shall 


to 
Piksetber of the Houss0 he: 


in sailing to a West Indian isl- 
i a have noes, 
thern 
unted my imagination, al- 
me for its excitement and suffer- 
thus do I regard an acquaintance 
llectual star as one great com- 
a gerne from my early 
+e ph = been a =r not to 
seen poetic group, which greets 
traveller as he sails southward, but how 
greater the loss, never to have beheld 
that unique luminary which has set to rise 
no more upon our visible horizon. 

Mr. Calhoun’s public character is so well 
known to you that I shall speak of him prin- 
cipally in his private relations, and shall re- 
fer to his opinions only as expressed in con- 
ptt ea am it was in the repose of his 
happy home, in the tranquillity of domestic 

and in the freedom of social intercourse, 
that I knew him. 

While the clarion-notes of his fame re- 
sound among the distant hills and valleys of 
our land, while those who in political strife 
crossed lances with this champion of the 
south nobly acknowledge his valor and his 
honor, while Carolina chants a requiem for 
her departed dead, may not one who knows 
his moral elevation, and who has witnessed 
his domestic virtues, have the consolation of 
adding an unaffected tribute to his memory? 
While his devoted constituents, with im- 
= symbols and mournful pageants, per- 
orm funereal rites, erect for him the costly 
marble, weave for him the brilliant chaplet, 
be it mine to scatter over his honored tomb 
simple but ever green leaflets. While in 

ing colors the orator portrays him on 
rless career in the politi — 
it mine to delineate the daily beauty of his life. 

In Mr. Calhoun were united the simple 
habits of the Spartan lawgiver, the inflexi- 
ble principles of the Roman senator, the 
courteous bearing and indulgent kindness of 
the American host, husband, and father. 

was indeed a rare union. Life with 
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ee 


his guest; and I remember seeing hin 
ter’s wedding take the ornaments from 
a and send them to a little child. Many 


He 
e 
said he had never heard him speak impa- 
tiently to any member of his family. He men- 
tioned that as he was leaving that morning 
for his home in Alabama, a younger brother 
said, + Couns stent eiilia oud te us, brother 
A——, for do you not see that father is 
gro ing old, and is not father the dearest, 
t old man in the world !” 

Like Cincinnatus, he enjoyed rural life 
and occupation. It was his habit, when at 
home, to go over his grounds every day. I 
remember his returning one mornin 
a walk about his plantation, delighted with 
the fine imens of corn and rice which 
he brought in for us to admire. That morn- 
i @ trifling incident shows his consider- 

ion and kindness of feeling, as well as his 
tact and power of adaptation—seeing an 
article of needlework in the hands of sister 
A——, who was then a stranger there, he 
examined it, spoke of the beauty of the co- 
loring, the variety of the shade, and by thus 
showing an interest in her, at once her 
at ease in his nce. 

His eldest daughter always accompanied 
him to Washington, and in the absence of 
his wife, who was often detained by family 
cares at Fort Hill, this daughter was his so- 
lace dmid arduous duties, and his confidant 
in perplexing cases. Like the De 
Staél, she loved her father with enthusiastic 
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ed, after 

a visit to Fort Hill, how he liked Mr. Cal- 
“ Not at all,” says he—‘ I never like 

a man who knows more about my profession 
than I do m ” Adi wished to 


points 

xpected to give him in- 

formation, I have understood that Mr. Cal- 
houn avoided an expression of opinion with 
to different sects and or what 


conduct |is called religious controversy; and once, 


me his exquisite perception of its. o 
vite When he differed in opinion from ~< 
a Seen aly el 

vor by & manner, to compen- 
sate for the di ment. e employed 
reason rather than contradiction, and so ear- 
nestly would he urge an opinion and so ful- 
ly t ney sap his nent 

not avoid feeling compli 
mortified. i 


to_ad 

mit ev argument which he coul 
phe ie alm position to one he him- 

self had just amare 

On one occasion I declined taking.a 
of wine at his table. He kindly said, I 
think you carry that a little too far. It is 
well to. give up every thing intoxicating, but 
not these light wines.” I replied that wine 
‘was renounced by many, for the sake of 
, and for the benefit of those who 
could not afford wine. He acknowledged. 


when urged to give his views in relation to 
a vp vieer nh ig gs he replied, “ That is a sub- 
ject to which I have never given my atten- 
tion, 

Mr. Calhoun was unostentatious and ever 
averse to display. He did not went to 
talk for the sake of exhibition, but from the 
overflowing of his earnest nature. Whether 
in the Senate or in conversation with a sin- 
gle listener, his was choice, his style 
fervid, his manner impressive. Never can I 
forget his gentle earnestness when endeavor- 
ing to explain his views on some controvert- 
ed rqwee. and. observing that my mind 
could y keep pace with his rapid rea- 


glass | soning, he would occasionally pause and say, 


in his kind manner, “ Do you see ?” 

He did not seek to know the opinion of 
others with regard to himself. Anonymous let- 
ters he never read, and his daughters and 
nieces often snatched from the flames letters 
of adulation as well as censure which he had 





not read, Althongh he respected the opin- 





4 sham | ig 
of see % ss eoren bal: 
, efforts to 


e freely, rem 
believed that he 
fad taken of ho amas 


that every man has his 
ice, I never did believe so evil a thing ; 
have been too conversant with the 
to believe this libel; and I 
there are others beside Mr. Calhoun who value 
and honor above all price or office, 
statesman 


rious eye would 


at 


ebbing currents in his pulses were ac- 
celerated. He could not desert his post, 
though the contest raged fiercely, but his 
great soul was wounded. He loved his coun- 


en hé loved the Union, and it was a great 
to him in his last hours to be misun- 


consoled 
ould 


and misrepresented. Still, he was | li 


the thought that in the end he 
hy laren Some one remarked 
he was a very unpopular man. 


z. 


I 


: 


le, and you will know this 


Mr. Calhoun acknowledged, in his 
way, the involuntary tributes of 
admiration, he courteousl 
ined, whenever he could with propriety, 
ic testimonies of homage which were of- 
to him. His wife shared with him 
Unostentatious spirit, preferring the voice 
to the acclamati 


r 


i 


ions of the mul- 
I have heard some of his family say 
they coveted nothing, not even the pre- 
y bien Ris aves tee ok 
even 
nation could not add 


hat he thought 
said. He was no diplomatist, Some of 


eat and | i 


been said that h 
but. he 


ry 

mpnchy bi dieunlon see Semnetdie 
ut he was not a man to cry 

when there was no peace.” Atbough 

he might not be believed, 

his warning voice ; he was not 

& man to hide himself when a hydra had 

which threatened to devastate our 


“I am, among politicians, but not | fair 


their strengtin, and destroy i 
"aang Dg tbat sae > his wise gn 
is know! uman. an 
po nena benevolence, view with, indifier: 
ence that unreflecting and wild (or should I 
not say savage) philanthropy, which in order 
to sustain abstract principles loses sight of 
the happi and welfare of every class of 
human beings! How often did he entreat 
that discussion on those subjects, beyond the 
right of legisiation, should be prevented, that 
words and ungenerons recrimination 
cease! Did he not foresee that such 
discussions would serve to develop every ele- 
ment of evil in all the sections of the coun- 
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derful powers of n to bear on the 
subject of human Seder a 
—his pure power- 
fal mind. 


est ; he did 
tion of any class could be secured by a senti- 
ment. so unphilosophical. The attempt to 
reduce all to a level, to put all minds in uni- 
form, to give all the same employment, he 
viewed as chimerical. He said that in every 
civilized society there must be division of la- 
bor, and he believed the slaves at the south 
more happy, more free from suffering and 
crime, any corresponding class in any 
country. He had no aristocratic pride, but 
he desired for himself ied otha 


on; he is averse to 
ible effort; he likes 
identifies himself with 


Mr. Calhoun spoke of the great inconsis- 
tency of English denunciations of American 
slavery, and said that to every man, woman, 
and child in England, two hundred and fifty 
persons were tributary. Although colonial 








uch cruelty in i li > 
as m Ves, eve 
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share the doom of the Indians. Although 
here nominally slaves, as a general thing 
they enjoy more freedom than any where 
else; for is not that freedom where one is 
happiest and best, and where there is a cor- 
ve betweer the situation and the 
res, the condition and the capacities! 
May we not say with the angel Abdiel: 
rem curren 


Mr. Calhoun found the local attachment of 
the slaves so strong, their relation to their 
owners so satisfying to their natures, and the 
southern climate so congenial to them, that 
he did not believe any change of place or 
state would benefit them. 

These, as nearly as I can recollect, were 
his opinions on the subject of slavery, and 
were expressed to me in several conversa- 
tions. ntiments similar to these are enter- 
tained by many high-minded and benevolent 
slave-holders. this institution, like every 
other, is liable to abuse, is admitted, but every 
cere must answer, not for the institution— 
‘or which he is no more accountable than for 
the fall of Adam—but for his individual dis- 
charge of duty. If, through his selfishness, 
or indolence, or false indulgence, or severity, 
his servants suffer, then to his Master in 
heaven he must give account. But those 


who obey the divine mandate, “Give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal,” 
need not fear. In the endeavor to perform 


* Vide Macaulay's article on Warren Hastings, in the 
Edinburgh Review. 
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virtues exhibited by the master. 
, dependent attachment of 

nm is the southern planter 

in olden times. Those who are 


to sever his household know not/ th 


do, 
Well s 4 we who live in these troubled 
times with Madame Roland, the mar- 
of the false principles of her murderers, 
Liberté! O Liberté! que de crimes on 
commet en ton nom!” This she said, turn- 
to the statue of liberty beside the scaffold. 
unrestrained degenerates into license. 
There may be political freedom withont social 
. Says Lamartine, speaking of the in- 
habitants of Malta, “Ils sont esclaves de la 
loi immuable de la force que Dieu leur fait; 
nous sommes esclaves des lois variables et 
capricieuses que nous nous faisons.” 

A few years’ residence on this soil a 
teach even a Wilberforce to turn in his phi- 
i 4 to other and wider fields of action. 

Of Mr. Calhoun’s character as a master 
much might be said, for all who knew him 
admit that it was exemplary. But we need 
not multiply examples to prove his 

and I will repeat ne a circum- 
stance or two, which, by way of illustrating 
some su disc he incidentally men- 
tioned to me. One related to a free negro, 
formerly a slave in Carolina, but then living 
— < our northern eg who Ned to 

ashingto begging im to intercede 
for his return to ‘Caro ina. He represented 
his condition as deplorable, said that he could 
not support himself and family by his trade, 
(he was a shoemaker,) and that not being able 
to obtain sufficient food or fuel in that cold 

i they were almost frozen. ‘“ When I 
told him,” said Mr. Oalhoun, “that I would 
do all I could for him, he seized both m 
hands in his and expressed fervent gratitude.” 
At another time, speaking of a family whom 
his son designed to take to Alabama, he told 
me that the mother of the family came to 
him and said she would prefer to stay with 
her master and mistress on the plantation, 
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and that he should be unnerved b: 
sence of his nearest friends; and lo 


by one watcher from his household. 
ventags fall uppresiation of-o'eas tm bse 
ust appreci what was 

to others, and a nice sense of propriety. I 

have had earns to compare his man- 

ners with those of other great men. 

kind and unaffected interest was : 

in a way peculiarly dignified an 

Some men appear to think they atone for 

low estimate of our sex by flattery. Not 

with Mr. Calhoun. He paid the highest com- 

pliment which could be paid to woman, by 
ing in her a soul—a soul ca;sble of 


the sake of form, but he exhibited an interest 
in the exercises, and was heard to comment 
m them afterwards in a manner which 
owed that he had given them attention. 
He never reminded you that his hours were 
more precious than yours. The question may 
be asked how could he, amid his great and 
stern duties, find time for attention to those 
things from which so many men excuse them- 
selves on the plea of business. But he wast- 
ed no time, and by ering up its 
he had enough and to spare. I have before 
said that his kind acts were his recreations. 














e mind of another the im ion whic 

received of his sincerity, and of his devo- 
n to his country and to the cause of hu- 

manity. How he redeemed his pledge to do 


all that he, in honor, could do, h rts in 
the settlement of the Oregon question truly 
oe hte iphed ae oan I told him how 
much I was is Oregon speech. 
In his kindest manner he replied, “I am glad 
I can say any thing to please oo 
The last time I saw Mr. Calhoun, you, my 
brother, were with me. You remember that 
his kind wife took us to his room, and that 
you remarked the cheerfulness and affability 
with which he received us, although his fee- 
ble health had obliged him to refuse almost 
every one that day. We shall see him no 
more, but his memory will linger with us. 
To you I would commend him as an ex- 
ample. Read his letter to a young law- 
student. As you are so soon to enter the 
rofession of law, such a model as Mr. Cal- 
un may be studied with advantage. While 
I would never wish any one to lose his own 
individuality, or to descend to imitation, I 
believe that one gifted mind leaves its im- 
press on another; while I would not deify 






acquaintance with 
I have not been guil 


him will admit 
. | of and “will delight to do him 
honor. 
The question naturally arises, to what are 
.| we to ascribe the formation of such a cha- 


racter? There must have been causes for 


in te? Barf his love for mankind, 
his indefatigable efforts for the good of oth- 
ers, and his superiority to those things which 
the natural heart most craves? 
houn’s childhood was spent the glori- 
ous works of nature, and was sheltered from 
the temptations which abound in promiscu- 
ous He was the son of pious pa- 


rents, and by them he was t the Bible, 
and froin that source undou his native 
rstood that 


yore bie perfected. I have 
early life he was an advocate for the 


doctrines of the Bible, as understood by or- 
thodox Christians. I have been told by re- 
latives of his who were on the most intimate 
term® with him, that for some time before 
his death his mind had seemed to.be much 
occupied with religious subjects, and that he 
too often e confidence in the provi- 
dence of God to leave any doubt as to his 
trust in Him. An eminent cler, n, now 
d said in conversation with another, 
that he had often conversed with Mr. Cal- 
houn on the subject of religion, and had no 
doubt as to his piety. I have remarked his 
reverential air in church, and have known 
him apparently much disturbed by any inat- 
tention in others. He never united with any 
church, and it is my opinion, formed not 
without some that he was prevented, 
not by to any Christian ordinances, 
but from personal and conscientious scruples 
with respect to his qualifications. He was a 
man who weighed every thing with mathe- 
matical precision. 

Although open as day on topics of general 
interest, he was reserved in respect to him- 
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thought he would not have eanctioned 

so much display. I feared too that solemni- 
y would be lost a ent: But it was 
80, There was nothing to jar upon the 

of the most sensitive. All was in 

and mournful harmony. Silently and 

his sorrowing countrymen bore 


stars, and when the ‘hearse, so funere- 
mournful drapery and sable umes, 
entered the grounds of the citadel, deep si- 
EUUiny tore onde tassovered, “banners 
i were uncove ners 
ped—not a sound but that of the tramp 
of horses was heard; statue-like bi that 
phalanx, with every eye uplifted to the sa- 
cred sarcop . If there was too much of 
show, it was 


redeemed by the spirit that 
significant and ex- 


which brooded over the metropolis while it 
awaited the relics of the patriot, and the 
deep silence which P ahr the vast pro- 
cession that followed to the Oity Hall, the 
subdued bearing of the crowd who resorted 
thither, and the solemnity expressed on every 
face—for these told that the great heart of 
the city and commonwealth wept in hushed 
and sincere sorrow.over “the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle.” 
One day and night the illustrious dead re- 
es in state in the draped and darkened 
. An entrance was formed by the arch- 
ing palmetto, that classic tree, under whose 
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dead was placed in 
Pei ot a a, todulgent 
evi patriot, generous friend, in it 
husband and father, thy humble, noble heart 
is still in death ; thy life was yielded up at 
the of daty ; hast perished like a 
sentinel on guard, a watchman in his tower. 
“Thou wast slain in thy high places.” Clouds 
thered thick and fast about thy country’s 
orizon, and even thy eagle eye failed in its 
mournful gaze to penetrate the gloom which 
hides its fature from mortal eye. Thy work 
is finish fully rest with thine own! 
Thy memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
those for whom thy heart ceased its beating. 
Thy grave is with us— 
Sameer eer, 
‘A tame Which bere thes fow mortals hare won.” 


In reviewing the character of Mr. Oal- 
houn, we find a rare combination of mental 
and moral qualities—a union of contrasts. 
He had genius with common sense, the power 
of generalization with the habit of abstrac- 
tion, rapidity of thought with application 
and industry. His mind was suggestive and 
logical, imaginative and practical. His noble 
ideal was embodied in his daily life. He was 
at once discursive and profound; he could 
soar like the eagle, or hover on unwea- 
ried wings around a minute circle. He 














their hereditary sceptres and coronets; but 
whereas, in the latter case the fieshly heir of 
the great of other days may chance to be un- 
-worthy of his sires, the spiritual sonship of 
the patrician writer is stereotyped upon 
each line and lineament of his nature. 

8d. Nor is the connection between words 
and peoples confined to a law of analogy run- 
ning through them both, but they have re- 
acted upon and moulded each other in a man- 
ner curious to relate, and races and letters 
have mutually made and unmade each other. 

4th. The Indo-Germanic people have left 
monuments of their sinewy energy in the 
psycho-physical characteristics of affiliated 
races and tongues, and individual family like- 
nesses may be readily traced between grou 
of thinkers and dreamers on the ban 
of the Ganges, in the Academy, and at 
Weimar. Again the mystical semitic world, 
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ing of a golden age that cast its radiance over 
the past, or of that fabled Atlantis and those 
sweet Islands of the Blest in the far west— 
dreams and fables that have been somewhat 
justified by modern discovery. Again sacred 
voices mingled with these aspirations, and 
the semitic bards and seers. pronounced in 
their oracles an Eden for the past and a mil- 
lenium for the future of man. 

Nor were these views confined to the old 
world, for the followers of Columbus found, 
among the cannibals of the gulf, the tradi- 
tions of a fountain of eternal youth, and later 
travellers were ed with gorgeous stories 
of El Dorado and his empire—traditions and 
stories that seemed to point, however ob- 
scurely, to the Sitzbath and Californian riches, 

There has likewise been a class of writers 
broad-cast through the nations who have 
sought to mend the present and make the 
future by holding the mirror to contempora- 
neous age | or painting the perspective 


of an earthly elysium with the rainbow tints 
of hope. 


egatively or positively, ages | 
or indirectly, these men had, in common, fai 


in the regeneration of humanity. Utopias 
are the familiar homes of such minds, either 
because they have a cast in their eyes, or 
because they are more clairvoyants than the 
vulgar herd. In the spring-time of our race, 
a Plato reflected on the poetical extrava- 
gancies of his day, and refracted the rays of 
golden fancy in the enchanted land of his 
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Sateen the seen and the unseen. A 

tes in like manner could, in the fulness 

of time, inflict death-wounds with a stroke of 
his pen on a superannuated chivalry, and 
thus, by negatively giving a coup de grace to 
the past, pave the way for an age of prose. 
the day a Swift appears, in the 

a rotten age, himself infected with 

prosy, yet he smites the idols of his 
time, of Stuart progeny, Lust and Lucre, and 
converts his fables into a house of correc- 
tion for a nation’s vices. The Tale of a 
Tub contains a stream of lustral water, and 


ions, both harmonious and deformed, 
h their consanguinity with an exten- 
sive family, whose branches are scattered 
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m presented of 
France, in the 

Though indelibly French, he is still 
man, and though Teutonic elements 


and t 


the prophetic wand of Hebrew seers in his 
ay, the mantle of Mohammed might 


in a man- 


ing 
thought, it is yet tempe 
ner somewhat Fr aegpangee ty the most whole- 


Fren 
sale picture-writing on which man ever yet 


ventured. The ing doubl 

sword is sometimes in his hands, 
after a manner wonderful to relate, into an 
Esculapian staff, which farther suffers a fre- 
quent conversion into Mercurian caduceus 
and Bacchanile Thyrsus, and at another 
time assumes the proportions of Midas’s 
wand. Never was such a many-faced Ja- 
nus seen in the flesh as this man, who ex- 
ceeds Proteus and Hindoo avatars in multi- 
plicity combined with pen G 

The bitter laugh still curls our lips, elicited 
by his merciless satire, when the tears of pity 
come coursing down our cheeks, as he touch- 
es with magic finger the most godlike fi- 
bres of the soul. je Rg bordering on 
levity, follows fast a sense of justice and of 
truth, that might have put a Brutus and an 
Aristides to the blush. Nationa! contras' 
harmonies, and deformities, all seem reflect 
in this representative man. 

Yet it would be a very partial view that 
represented Fourier as nothing better than 
an expletive particle added to the genealo- 
gical list of idea-mongers, or a mosaic of val- 
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REMINISCENCES rae FROM 1817 


TO 
N the original publication of this work, in 
0 Ge at Berlin, we gave in the 
International some account of it; and we 
avail ourselves of the notice in the Atheneum 
of an English translation of it which has 
aarp ome in London, to give some of its 
In the capital of a nation 
which, above all others, has been wont to 
se i its gravest interests into the circles of 
ion an gayety, the period included be- 
tween 1817 and 1848 must have been rich 
indeed in matter for observation of all kinds, 
by the foreigner admitted to its saloons. 
ith Waterloo at one end of the line, and 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe at the other, 
what a world of ch lies een !—what 
unexpected turns of fortune, each throwing 
some new tint on the chameleon-play of 
social existence! We may not expect a 
lady’s eye to see more than its outward fea- 
tures. But these alone, in such a scene and 











but, above all, with 6 ea reo and musicians; 

enriette, the ter of 
the celebrated Jewish philosopher, Mendels- 
sohn. She left Paris, she further says, before 
the explosion of 1848. “More of her personal 
hi she does not tell—and we shall not 


take the liberty of guessing. 

Her notes are penned without any attem 
at order; and make no pretence to dive far 
beneath the surface of what she saw in the 
world. They contain such li ol lady-like 
reflections as one may fan en down 
without effort from the kaleidoscope of Paris 
life, in its balls, soirées, and promenades ; and 
such anecdotes of notable things and persons 
as were current in ordi company—man 
of which are well known, having been al- 
ready reported by others. Here and there a 
graphic trait, or a remark above the level of 
commonplace, gives token of more lively in- 


ce, but the general character of the 
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procured 

him a purchaser, at the price of 100 Lonis d'or. 
“On the receipt of this sum,” Madame Gérard 
went on, “we were near! ing our wits for 


the rushlight 
By degrees 


ite, both | pleasant 


David was 


, delicate, Wl, gecsarbes ys 
often tail how he was forced in those days (dur- 
ing the reign of terror) to deceive his master Da- 
Wa be ale We tiered’ bi od hae David, 
who in his zeal for reforming the world had be- 
come one of the must active members of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, was incessantly busied in = 
viding that bloody tribunal with familiars, “Ev- 
ery one belonging to him, who desired his own 


e a pearance in com- 
pany at his own house before ton” 

Before leaving the grim figure of the old 
Revolution for more modern sketches, we 
must correct the lady’s statement of its vic- 
tims, in which she quite exceeds the utmost 
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tonbere elie not long since, at Munich, in the 
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if not of a former beauty, at least of 


ery kind in double and three- 
this unhappy daughter of Louis 
the Sixteenth, and their cannibal severity 
broken .... The 
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breath 


hole 
modest, unexacting 
of the modern sort: he had 


kind of seat; showed at once, by his simple dress 
and natural demeanor, that he 





THE LAST JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

WRITER in the July number of Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany describes some official 
riences in Egypt during the reign of 





‘Mehemet Ali, and among various curious in- 
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: whereupon old Boghos 
pardoned, reinstated in his 





THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 





ite 
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JUSTICE HALIBURTON obtained by 


i ew England. These books did 
not display ve 
rather low 


monotonous vulgarity. Judge Haliburton has 

& more serious vein, and being 
wholly without originality, has fallen into the 
old track of depreciation, sneering, and vitu- 
peration, in the expectation that any form of 
attack upon the people of the United States 
would sell, at least in England. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman was mistaken, as the follow- 
‘ing very kind reviewal of his book, which 


that the great orations of Burke 

ion with America had exhausted long 

all the facts but most of the philoso- 

phy which contained in the view now 

revived by the author of ‘Sam ” ‘There are 

in one of the most famous pas- 

e greatest of these orations 
te 





ici the present volumes 
Protestantism,’ said Burke 
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BY A. OAKEY HALL. 
TRUST Tam not now ‘tinent, how- 
heretofore. 


sometimes overlooked, but now address my- 

most immediately. I am proud to 

that I never belonged to but one mistress. 
was of too much gpa paar, sy 
lightly parted with, or—I feel prouder as 
say i reover, I was 2 gage d’am- 
“ though me I ill be discreet, 

at curious, I w: i 

This sole mistress of mine gave me plen’ 
todo, Many thanks to her for it, since 
has given me an insight into much that is 
pass ew I am certain she preferred ope- 
ra to the drama. I saw more of the stage at 
and more of the audience at the 
ve found much in both to puzzle 


i I have solved. for 


I had hoped to.deter- 
mine for myself, but an unlucky fall from a 
nail has spoiled my sight. I have been now 
two months imprisoned in an escrutoire. 
Others must answer wd questions. 

In the first place, 1 want to know why 
theatres and opera houses haye such curious 
odors when empty? I have often perceived 
this fact when our carriage came announced 


gaiters to catch the first note of the new 
opera? . Why does the fat man with the.vio- 
loncello always saw upon two strings, and 
leave the two in the middle to such a con- 
temptuous silence and exile? Why do the 
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whilst two le in their midst 
some horrible murder? Why 
e I banditti wear such steeple- 
crowned hats when they creep through small 

or kneel for concealment behind rocks 


at & funeral, 
are 
do 


sit at a table 
amet aie 


ce’ when she addresses a chorus behind 
the chorus do all the gesticulating, while his 
the chorus do e iculating, while his 
fellows stand like mifitie-ment O ever 
saw an excited basso bid a “ minion away,” 
without trying to throw his fist behind him ? 
Why does Ernani’s mistress wear such splen- 
did diamonds, and not sell them to give him 
release from persecution? I have seen a 
sentimental -_ swear to share the 
poverty and her lover, when she 
was fool enough to lay aside most precious 





make cotton-cloth a yard wide—I have meas- 
ured their costumes too often behind the foot- 


for half an hour, and declaring, in most em- 
that the from that time 
‘orward for ever? t wonderful hair- 
invigorator do some actors use in order to 
grow themselves a fine pair of bushy whiskers 
in fifteen minutes? How is it possible for a 
noble lord to have travelled over thousands 
of miles, to have encountered unheard-of 
ils, in order to return and marry the 
miller’s maid, and yet to preserve, through 
years of absence, the same trousers, vest, 
coat, and hat, in which he first won her af- 
fections? Mentioning hats, why does the 
Tich landholder, in modern comedy, some- 
times go without a hat, when all his servants 
talk to him with their hats upon their heads? 
Is there any forcible, necessary, or (to put it 
stronger) absolute, connection between 8 
queen in di and large quantities of 
pearls strung about the hair? 

These are but a twentieth part of the in- 
quiries which crowd into my questioning- 
box. I know they are disjointed,—as I soon 
shall be. But I will see what can be done 
for me, as things here stand, before I venture 
to again pile “whys” upon ‘‘ wherefores.” 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME* 
WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
BY G. P. Kk. JAMES, ESQ. 


OHAPTER XXXVIII. — 
must now turn once more to Sir Phi- 
and ink, 


past the tre but Sir Philip had matter for 
e 


res 
up 


Vernon, and day after day 
t room to and fro, till the suund 
cessant footfall was a burthen 


a 
wat 
eS o-t 2) 


the cy peer irritable look. 

At moment I now A ag 
an open letter =m, Se ig bse ne 
daughter’s hand, after having w 
up and down for more than one hour, he sat 
down as if to answer it. We must look over 
his shoulder and see what he writes, as it 
oy Ae some degree tend to show the state 
of his mind, although it was never sent. 

“ My onmtp” (it was so he addressed the 
dear girl who had once been the joy of his 
heart) : ‘‘ Thenews which has been communi- 
cated to you by Marlow has been communi- 
cated also to me, but has given small relief. 
The world is a prison, and it is not very sa- 
tisfactory to leave one dungeon to go into 


er 

“ Nevertheless, I am desirous of re’ 

to my own house. Your mother is very 
with nobody to gg Th her but your- 
self—at least no kin This situation 
does not please me. Can I be satisfied that 
she will be well and Properly cared for ? 
Will a daughter who has betrayed her fa- 
ther show more piety towards a mother? 
Who is there that man can trust ?” 

He was going on in the same strain, and 
his thoughts eming ware excited, his lan- 
guage more stern and bitter every moment, 
when suddenly he paused, read over the 

* Entered Congress, in the 1 
by @. BB James, fh the Clerk's Office of the Distriet 

of the United States for the Southern District of 
New-York. 
* Continued from page 41. 











my of a bart as tas 
d to the impulse—had 1 
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happie * him D 


y 

with no object in external nature, 
companionship of no fellow being, 
to appeal to our senses or to awake our sym- 
ies, the result is almost invariable. An 

it man—a man who has no one 
or dark, all-absorbing subject of con- 
templation, but who seeks for and receives 
every mode of relief from the monotony of 
life that circumstances can afford, may en- 


man 
loaded with a great offence—to solitary con- 
finement, condemns him to insanity—a pun- 
ishmeént far more cruel than death or the rack. 
Hour after hour again, day after day, Sir 
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prisoner. 
er nn og coe ares 


would not return to his house for a moment, 
take some refreshment, and arrange for the 
removal of his . It seemed as if Sir 


for his 

¢ upon the road, 
ed the Court to- 
however, 8 


to lay out a scheme of conduct which would 
guard against such a result. The end of this 
self-tutoring was satisf: to him. He had 
fancied he had conquered himself but he was 
very much mistaken. It was only the outer 
man he had subdued, but not the inner. 

When the carriage drew at his own 
door, and Sir Philip alighted, ‘Emily flew out 
to meet him. She threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed his cheek, and her heart 
beat with joy and affection. 

For an instant Sir Philip remained grave 
and stern, did not repel her, but-did not re- 
turn her embrace. The next instant, how- 
ever, his whole manner changed. A sort of 
pase Ma rc look came into his 
eyes. He smiled, which was very unusual 
with him, assumed a sort of sportiveness, 
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murky, She did not move when 
he-entered, but remained with her head lean- 
on her hand, and her eyes fixed on the 
near which she sat. Sir ser § gazed 

at her gloomily, and said to hi » Her 
smites her. Ha, ha, beautiful deceit- 

fal thing. Have you put the canker worm in 
your own bosom? Great crimes deserve great- 
God of heaven! keep me from 

such thoughts. No, no, I will never i 
on the plea of avenging society. My 
cause must not mingle with such vindi- 


cations. 
¥ oH Sig said in a loud voice, which 
startled 


suddenly from her reverie, 


Emily, your mother is very ill.” 
“Worse ? worse?” cried Emily with a look 
of eager alarm; “I will fly to her at once. 
sir, send for the surgeon.” 
Stay,” said Sir Philip, “ she is no worse 
you left her, except insomuch as 
person becomes much worse every 
minute, Your mother wishes much to see 
ng sys Baya has not been with her 
for two days, she says. Sit down and write 
that lady a note asking her to come here 
to-morrow, and I will send it 


During his absence, Sir Philip 
note been written when he retired 
there remained 

part of the even- 

into her mother’s 


might have 
which had 
his absence. 





But such ‘was not the case. She 


and seemed 
about the matter. He doubt’s Marlow’s suc- 
nae but all that he said was, 
that if it p me, that was enough for 
him, Mrs, Hazleton will be delighted to hear 


d | the news.” 


Emily doubted the fact, but she did not 
express her doubt, merely telling her mother 
she had written to Mrs. Hazleton, and that 
the servant had been sent with the note, 

“She has not been over for two days,” 
said Lady Hastings. “I cannot think what 
has kept her away.” 

“Some accidental circumstance, I dare 
say,” said Emily, “ but there can be no doubt 
she will be here to-morrow early.” 

They neither of them knew that on the 
P g night but one Mrs. Hazleton had 
received a visit from John Ayliffe, w. 
notwi all her self-command an 
assumed ifference, had disturbed her 
greatly. 


y 

Mrs. Hazleton nevertheless was, as Emily 
anticipated, very early at the house of Sir 
Philip Hastings. She first made a point of 
seeing that gentleman himself; and though her 
manner was, as usual, calm and lady-like, yet 
every word and every look expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at seeing him once more 
in his home and at liberty. To Emily also 
she was all tenderness and sweetness; but 
Emily, on her shrunk from her with a 
feeling of and suspicion’that she could 
not rep and hardly could concéal. She 
had not indeed read any of the papers which 
Marlow had left with her, for he had not 
told her to read them; but he had directed 
her thoughts aright, and had led her to con- 
clusions in regard to Mrs. Hazleton which 
were very pai but no less just. 

That lady remarked a change in Emily’s 
manner—she had seen something of it 
fore ;—but it now struck her more forcibly, 
and though she took no notice of it what- 
ever, it was not a thing to be forgotten or 
forgiven; for to those who are e in 
doing ill there cannot be a greater offence 
than to be suspected, and Mrs. Hazleton was 
convinced that Emily did suspect her. 

After a brief interview with father and 
daughter, their fair guest glided quietly up to 
the room of Lad ings, and seated her- 
self by ber bed-side. She took the sick la- 
dy’s in hers—that white, emaciated 
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it of dear Emily to Mr. 
fo ie my ton fal with & litde firm. 
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Mrs. Hazleton was very skillful in 
the subject with which she wished to d 
@ conversation to which it had no re- 
; and having thus introduced the 
topic on which she loved to dwell, she went 
tw handle it with her usual skill, suggest- 
5 every thing that could irritate the invalid 
against ity and Pere a of his 
marriage Emily obnoxious er eyes. 
.. Even when Lad Wastties moved by some 
of e and satisfaction by the 
ntelligence of Marlow’s efforts to recover her 
husband’s property, communicated the hopes 
she entertained to her visitor, Mrs. Hazleton 
contrived to turn the very expectations to 
Marlow’s disadvantage, saying, “If such 
should indeed be the result, this e ment 
will be still meee bo aga ith such 
vast property as dear y will then possess, 
with her beauty, with her pear Sago 
with her graces, the hand of a prince woul 
be hardly too much to expect for her; and to 
see her throw herself away upon a mere 
country gentleman—a Mr. ow—all very 
well in his way, but a nobody, is indeed sad; 
and I would certainly prevent it, if I were 
you, while I had power.” 

“* But how can I prevent it?” asked Lad 
Hastings; “‘ my husband and Emily are both 
resolute in such things. I have no power, 
dear Mrs, Hastings.” 

“You are mistaken, my sweet friend,” 
replied her companion; “the power will in- 
deed soon go from you if these hopes which 
have been held ont do not prove fallacious. 
You are mistress of this house—of this ve 
fine property. If I understand rightly, nei- 
ther your husband nor your daughter have at 


present any thing but what they derive from | Hi 


pre This position may soon be altered if your 
usband be reinstated in the Hastings estates.” 
“ But you would not, Mrs. Hazleton, sure- 
ly. you would not have me use such power 
magnons ?” said Lady Hastings. 
eton saw that she fad me & 
little too far—or rather perhaps that she had 
suggested that which was re t to the 
character of her hearer’s mind; for in regard 
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etched out a plan, which both 
and her hearer, seemed certain of 
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Lad ings ca at the plan eager! 
and 77 Reverse to ie it in all the detail 
which will be seen hereafter. 

OHAPTER XXXIX. 

“] veer very ill indeed this morning,” said 
Lady — addressing her maid about 
eleven o’clock. “I feel as if I were dying. 
Call my husband and my daughter to me.” 

“Lord, my lady,” said the maid, “had I 
not better send for the doctor too? You do 
not look as if you were dying at all. You 
look a good deal better, I think, my lady.” 

“Do I?” said Lady in a hesitating 
tone. But she did not want the doctor to be 
sent for immediately, and repeated her order 
to call her husband and her daughter. 

Emily was with her in an instant, but Sir 
Philip Hastings was some where absent in the 
Ayre and nearly half an hour elapsed be- 

‘ore he was found. When he entered he 
gazed in his wife’s face with some surprise— 
more surprise indeed than alarm; for he 
knew that she was nervous and hypondria- 

and as the maid had said, she did not 
look as if she were dying at all. There was 
no sharpening of the features—no falling in 
of the temples—none of that pale ashy color, 
or rather that leaden grayness, which pre- 
cedes dissolution. He sat down, however, 
by her bedside, gazing at her with an inquir- 
ing look, while Emily stood on the other side 
of the bed, and the maid at the end; and 
after speaking a few kind but somewhat ram- 
bling words, he was sending for some resto- 
ratives, saying “I think, my dear, you alarm 
yo without cause.” 

“T do not indeed, Philip,” replied Lady 
ings. “Iam sure I shall die, and that 
before very long—but do not send for an 
thing. I would rather not take it. It 
do me more good a great deal to speak what 
I have upon my mind—what is weighing me 
down—what is killing me.” 

“T am sorry to hear there is any thing,” 
said Sir Philip, whose thoughts, intensely 
busy with other thi were not yet fully 
recalled to the scene before him. 








for such public exhibitions were quite 
es notions of domestic : 
If there be any thing 


She spoke at length, “Emily, 
child, to'you I esa tehenk anal father 


. | 80 obdurate. 


I will do it if it is in my |ing 
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we Philip,” replied Lady 
w and knows quite 
nt‘to Me Marlow was 


Sr ecm arpa aged omc 
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well that 


happy er nt, and at least to let me die 
in peace, with the thought that my daughter 
has not cast herself away. It is in your pow- 
er, Philip, to—” 
“Stay a moment,” said her husband, “ it is 
not in my power.” 
“Why, are you not her father?” asked 
i ing him. “ Are you 


lawful gusrdant "H th 
i ve you not the 
of her a?” ! 


It is not in my power,” repeated Sir 
Philip coldly, “to break my plighted wo: 
to violate my honor, or to live under a | 
of shame and dishonor.” 

“ Why in such a matter as this,” said Lady 
“there is no such disgrace. You 
> ogg well say you have thought better 


“In which case I should tell a lie,” said 
Sir Philip dryly. 
“Tt is a thing done every day,” argued Lady 


“T am not a man to do any thing because 
there are others who do it every day,” an- 
swered her husband. ‘ Men lie, and cheat, 
and swindle, and steal, and betray their 
friends, and relations, and nts, but I can 
find no reason therein for doing the same. It 
is not in my power, I repeat. I cannot be a 
scoundrel, whatever other men may be, and 
violate my plighted word, or withdraw from 
my most solemn e ments. Moreover, 
when Marlow heard of the misfortunes which 
have befallen us, and learned that Emil 
would not have one-fourth part of that whic 
Seed ein er © Sei $e extent, 
showed no inclination to withdraw from his 
word, even when there was a good excuse, 
and I will never withdraw from mine, so help 


me God.” 
Thus speaking he turned his eyes towards 
the ground again and fell into a deep reverie. 
hile this conversation had been passing, 





petulantly sorrowfully, altho 
she tried hard to make her tone Dror. 9 
ny any attention 


and 

omary with her, “ask me an 
is ast ask me any thing that 
; but do not ask me to do what is 

what is unjust. I have made a 
lo not ask me to break it. There 

no circumstance which could give 
even an excuse for a breach of faith. 
Marlow has only shown himself more true, 
more faithful, more sincere. Should I be 
more more faithless, more ungenerous 
than he thought me? Oh no! it is impossible 
—quite impossible,” and she hid her stream- 
ing eyes in the bedclothes agai ing her 
hands tightly together over her foreh 

Her father, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, had kept his _ fixed upon her while 
she spoke with a look of doubt and meg os & 
Well might he doubt—well might he dou 
his own suspicions, There was a truth, a 
candor, a straightforwardness, in that glow- 
ing face which gave the contradiction, plain 
and clear, to every foul, dishonest 
which had been fabri: against his , 
It was impossible in fact that she could have 
so spoken and so looked, unless she had so 
felt. The best actress that ever lived could 
not have performed that part. There would 
have been something too much or too little, 
something vhs | the exaggerated or 
the tame. With Emi tere was nothing. 
What she said seemed but the sudden out- 
burst of her heart, pressed for a reply; and 
as soon as it was spoken she sunk down again 
in silence, be bitterly under the conflict 
of two strong but equally amiable feelings. 

For a moment the sight seemed to rouse 
Sir Philip Hastings. ‘She should not, if she 
would,” he said; “voluntarily, and knowin, 
what she did, she consented to the promise 
have made, and she neither can nor shall re- 
tract. To Marlow, indeed, I may have a few 
words to suy, and he shall once more have 
the ity of acting as he pleases; but 
Emily is bound as well as myself, and by that 
bond we must abide.” 
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junctions; but I tell you, if you do not make 

this before I die, you have embit- 
our mother’s last. moments, and—” 

“Oh, forbear, forbear,” cried Emily, start- 

“For God’s sake, dear er, for- 

and clasping her hands wildly over her 


through the drawing-room. 
mily was seated there with her handker- 
chief upon her eyes, and her whole frame 
heaving from the agonized sobs which rose 
from her bosom. Sir Philip paused and gaz- 
ed at her for a moment or two, but Emily did 
not say a word, and seemed indeed totally 
unconscious of his presence. Some move- 
ments of compassion, some feeling of sympa- 
thy, some doubts of his a might 
through the bosom of Sir Philip Hast- 
; but the dark seeds of suspicion had 
been sown in his bosom—had Pamper 
grown up, and strengthened—had receiv 
confirmation and and he mur- 
mured to himself as he and gazed at 
her, “Is it anger or sorrow? Is it passion or 
pain? All this is strange enough. I do not 
understand it. Her resolution is taken, and 
taken rightly. Why should she grieve? Why 
should she be thus moved, when she knows 
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his daughter. 
half an hour af- 
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as passing around her; she 
at the door ; and when 
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er yourself to be alarmed without 
cause. I see no reason for the least appre- 
hension. My good lady, your mother is ner- 
vous and excited, but there are no very dan- 
gerous symptoms about her—certainly none 
that should cause immediate ‘alarm; and I 
think upon the whole, that the disease is more 
mental than corporeal.” 

Emily had raised her eyes. when he had 
just n to k, and she shook her head 
mournfully at his last. words, saying, “I can 
do nothing to remedy it, Mr. Short—I would 
at any mal sacrifice, but this involves 
more—lI can do nothing.” 

“ But I have done my best,” said Mr. Short 
with a kindly smile ; for he was an old and 
confidential friend of the whole family, and 
— Emily herself had attended from her 

ildhood, during all the little sicknesses of 
early life. “I asked your excellent mother 
what had so much excited her, and she told 
me all that has passed this morning. I think, 
my aed young lady, I have quieted her a 


“How? how?” exclaimed Emily eagerly. 
“Ob tell me how, Mr. Short, and I will bless 

ou! 

The old surgeon seated himself beside 
her and took her hand in his. ‘I have only 
time to speak two words,” he said, “ but I 
think they will give you comfort. Your mo- 





ther explained to me that there had been & 
little dieu this morning when she 
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re pene &:Sis Eee i ees 
quickly on to the cottage i 
Ghich he had visite once before 


surgeon saw & 

man which indicated that a great- 
still was coming. He had had a 
evils to deal with; for during the 


er 

choice of 
Sane he nericens Seene heel bees 90 
much fever that he had feared to give any 
to sustain the young man’s strength. | the cl 


But indulgence in stimulating liquors 
its usual effect in weakening the 
Oye of the constitution, and rendering it 
to give way suddenly even where the 
powers seemed at their height. 
Wine had become to John Ayliffe what wa- 
ter is to most men, and he could not bear a 
without it. Exhaustion had su i 


nme omnorary excitement of fever, and 
mortification begun to show itself on the 
injored limb. Wine had become necessary, 
and it was administered in frequent and large 
doses; but as a stimulant it had lost its ef- 
fect upon the gabenns young man, and when 
the surgeon returned to the cottage on this 
Occasion, he saw not only that all ee was 
at an end, but that the end could not be very 
far distant. 


Pass (na hs was ng by John 
8 looked up to the surgeon 
ab anceaieeen. Mr, Bhort felt his pa- 
s with a very grave face. It was 
Pep py ge pT 
as as it go— 

then stopped altogether for an instant or 








8 D. 
FT do not feel so much pain in my leg,” 


; | said the young man. 


.“ That is because mortification has set in,” 
replied Mr. Short. 
Then there is no hope,” said John Ay- 


liffe. 
The surgeon was silent; and after a mo- 
ment, John Aylife said, “God's will. be 
ts) 


Mr, Dixwell pressed his hand kindly with 
tears in his eyes; for they were the Ohris- 
ah fi longed to hear, but hardly 

or. 
ere was & long and somewhatsad 
and then the dying man once more 


his look upon the asking, “‘ How 
long do yon think i will be?” 

“Three or four hours,” replied Mr. Short. 
“By stimulants, as long as you can take 
them, it may be protracted a little longer, but 
not much.” 

“Every moment - of : ence,” said 

ere is much preparation 
still pie Fat 4 to be pe ten and 
repented of—much to be atoned for. What 
con he cone) ag aaee. Sees to protract the 
time 


“Give small quantities of wine very fre- 
quently,” answered the surgeon, “and per- 
some aqua vitw—but very little—v 
little, or you may hurry the catastrophe.” 
“Well, well,” said John Ayliffe, “ you can 
come again, but perhaps by that time I shall 
be gone, . Yon will find pats tae ay 4 
eee Short, to pay your bill 
plenty there, and mind you send the rest to 
ye, pent stared, and. said. to himself, 
surgeon and said to hi 
“he is weaeecng x: but John Ayliffe imme- 
diately added, ‘ Don’t let that rascal Shanks 
have it, but send it to my mother ;” and say- 
ing ery well, Sir John,” he took his leave 


“ And now, my dear young friend,” said 
Mr. Dixwell, the moment the surgeon was 
ne, “there is no time to be lost. Yon 
i the power of making full atonement for 
the great offence you have committed to one 
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rising eager to be on his er- 
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'“ He is gone, I believe, to call at Doctor 
Juke’s, to consult about my lady,” replied 
the man; “and as that is hard upon twenty 
joo Pag can’t be back for two or three 


“ That is most unfortunate,” exclaimed the 


ee. “Ts your lady up?” 
The servant replied in nmnantinn, Sling yl 


the information that she was v 
- “Then I must see Mistress Emily, 


y : 
man obeyed, and Emily was with the 
in a few moments, while the ser- 


vant remained in the hall looking out through | y 


the open door. 

After remaining in conversation with Mr. 
Dixwell for a few minutes, Emily hurried 
back to her room, and came down i 
dressed for walking. She and Mr. Dixwell 
went out together, and the servant saw them 
take their way down the road in the direc- 
tion of Jenny Best’s ya, an rd when they 
had gone a couple of hun yards, the cler- 
gyman turned off towards his own house, 

ing at a very quick pace, while Emily 
ded slowly on her way. 

When at a short distance from the 
the beautiful girl stopped, and waited till 
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dread hich ob struggled with " 
Ww. not vi 
successfully. a 


They passed, however, through the outer 
into the inner room where Mistress Best was 
ng wen Se dying man, reading to him 
the New Testament. But as soon as Mr. 


guietly, and Mrs. Best 
shut the door. Mr. 

ell drew the table nearer to the reo" 
spread some writing paper which he 
brought with him upon it, and dipped a pen 
in the ink, as a hint that no time was to be 


In A 
“Well, well,” said John Ayliffe with a 


.| sigh, “I won’t delay, though it is very hard 
: Mistress Emily, 


to have to tell such a story. 

Thave done you and your family great wrong 

and great and I am very, very sorry 

for it, especially for what I have done against 
ou. 


“Then I forgive yon Gom. eh any heart,” 
cried Emily, who been inexpressibly 
shocked at the terrible change which the 
oung man’s appearance presented. She 
never seen death, nor was aware of 

the terrible shadow which the dark banner 
of the great Conqueror often casts before it. 
“Thank you, thank you,” replied John 
Ayliffe; “‘ but you must not suppose, Mistress 
Emily, that all the evil I-have done was out 
of my own head. Others prompted me to 
pratdeshs although I was ready enough to fol- 
ow their guidance, I must confess. e two 
principal persons were Shanks the lawyer, 
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nature 
you did—I cannot 
have loved me in 
have been a different fate, a 
end, 8 different and brighter hope 


“You are wandering from the subject, my 
. Dixwell. “Time is short.” 
together wandering,” said 
“but I feel faint. Give me 
wine.” When he had got it, he 
continued thus: “I found you not love 
me—I said in my heart that you would not 
love me; and my dove tinued ties hate—at 
I t so—and I determined you 
should rue the day that you had refused me. 
before that, however, Shanks the law- 
t it into my head that I could take 
” and title from him, 
to try, little know- 
that it would lead me into by 
. [had heard my mother say a h 
that she had Seen tn goed souaanstel 
ncle who was drowned, and that if 
been done I ought to have had the 
, I set to work with Shanks to 
what could be done. Sometimes he i 

led; for he was a coward, 
all by cunning, and I was bold 
th t every thing was to be 
. We had both of us got dip- 
ere was no going back. I 
of the parish register my- 


ul 


seem that your grandfather 


‘EERE 


mother’s mar- 
‘was no mar- 
never were married—and 


. Ildida number of 
eit then suddenly 


of m 
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at what I was doing, —— in 
ight when I could not sleep. pas Bi 
enough for it now—I repent from my whole 
heart ; and now tell me—tell me, can you for- 
give me?” 
“ As far as Iam conce’ I forgive 
»” said Emily, with the tears in 


he (pointing to Mr. Dixwell) required, and I 
have but one favor to ask. Pray, pray t 
it tome. It is but this. That you will not 
pene area ne cee yy nm ag 
am still living. He has got it alldown. It 
can’t be for a few hours, and in a 
few, a very few, I shali be gone. Mr. Dix- 
well will tell you when it is all over. Then 
tell what you like; but I would rather not 
die with more shame upon my head if I can 


it.” 
dinekbauenean about to reason 
with him upon the differences between 
healthful shame, and real shame, and false 
shame, but Emily gently in saying, 
“Tt does not matter, my dear sir; a few hours 
can make no difference.” 

Then rising, she once more repeated the 
words of forgiveness, and added, “I will now 
go and pray for you, my poor cousin—I will 
pray that your repentance may be sincere 
and true—that it may be accepted for 
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ce, and inquired, with an eager 
tone, ithe knew where Mistress a 
TT reall do not, Sir Philip,” replied the 


man. ‘ went out with Mr. Dixwell, but 
they i 
Wallop’s or som 
os Kogaetina 3 sean ie oot get 
@ serpent stung him, and he waved to 
the. man to quit the room. As soon as he 
was alone he commenced pacing up and down 
in more agitation than he usually displayed, 
and once or twice words broke from Thine 
which gave some indications of what was 
in his mind. 


“Too clear, too clear,” he said, and then 
after a pause exclaimed, holding up his hands; 
“so young, and so deceitful! must 
be ‘told of this, and then must act as he thinks 
What isthe cold, dall corruption of the grave, 

corruption 6 grave, 
the mere rotting of the flesh, and the moulder- 
ing of the bones. to this corruption of the 
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h ’ 
years; but all the evils of 
sition had increased — him rapidly a 
the latter of his Unaware, like 
the rest of mankind, of the faults of his own 
character, he had rather 


self and forgot that “ comer or 
ust, it is not enough for 
eaties to judge nightly of that which is placed 
clearly and trul ore it, and did not re- 
member, or at all events apply the principle, 
that an accurate search for truth, and an un- 


cion against his own guiltless child. The very 
lights and shades of her character, which he 
could in no d comprehend, from his own 

being itute of all such impulsive- 


preceding part 

regarding the Italian singing” i 

ily’s resolute but unexplained de- 

termination to take no more lessons from that 
eg ee set his moody mind to ponder and 
to doubt still more. The too successful 


a fiend concealed beneath the 
form of an 





It was “toe. 3 A BO himself, What 
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same place with the man 
and remembered that the 
boldly put forth of her 
having visited him in 


vali 
ve you been?” asked her father | desire ? 


stern low tone. 
Lhave been to Jenny Best’s down the 
lied Emily, oo ep 


Without a word of reply Sir Philip turned 

hurried 

but 

the physician that 
, nor any very 


@ assurance given 
there was no 
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“T have 
say to you 
two mi- 
mi Well,” said Lady Hastings, languid) 
and then ing to the maid she ; 
“ Tell dear Mrs. ton that I will receive 
her in five minutes, and when I ring my bell, 
bring her up.” 
As soon as the maid had retired 
sank upon her knees by her mother’s bed- 
side, and kissed her hand, saying, ‘I have 
one great favor to ask, dear , and I 
it. 


beseech you to 

% cleus ild,” answered Lady Hast- 
i she was going to petition for a 
of her injunction against the i 

with Marlow, “I have but one object in 

my dear Emily, and that is your happiness. 

I am willing to make any sacrifice of person- 

al feelings that object. What is it you 


Hazleton, 
“She is not your friend,” replied Emily, 
earnestly, “nor my friend, nor my father’s 
friend, but the enemy of every one in this 


house. I have long had doubts—Marlow 





changed those doubts into suspicions, and 








first learned to doubt her. She then plot- 
ted and contrived to induce me to do what 


us! What did she say? 
Sips Sow Chartnenty hegetting heel in 
now tho 'y forgetting in 
the Soaks words excited. 
ter re 
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made to-day,” replied Emily; “ but I need 
you that he has | 

Mrs. Hazleton of evil feelings an 

acts towards our whole family; and that 


I now know;; but 
what he has learned or what he has done I 
cannot tell you, for I am not aware. I am 
sure, however, that if he brings all he hopes 
about, it will be his greatest joy to have aid- 
ed to right you even in a small degree.” 
“T do believe he is a very excellent and 
amiable young man,” said Sap Hastings 


all that had occurred | thoughtfully. 


% why, my dearest child, did you not 
tell us all this before?” asked Lady Hastings. 


“ Because the words were spoken in sleep,” 
answered Emily, “‘and excited at the time 
but a his, we doubt. Sleep is full of delu- 
sions; and though I thought the dream must 
be a strange one which could prompt such 
feelings, i still it might all be a troublous 
dream. It was not till afterw: when I 
saw cause to believe that Mrs. eton 
wished to influence me in a way which I 
tho nich Reacrti,e the 

that had come unconsciously the 
depths of her secret heart. Since then sus- 
Picion has increased eve day, and now has 
ripened into certainty. I tell you, dear mo- 
ther, that good Mr. Dixwell, whom you know 
and can trust, has the information as well as 
myself. But we are both bound to be silent 
as to the iculars for some hours more. 
I could not let Mrs. Hazleton be with Fe 
again, however—remembering, as I do, that 
seldom has she crossed this hold or we 
crossed hers, without some evil befalling us— 





She seemed as if she were on the point of 
saying something farther on the subject of 
Marlow’s merits; but then checked herself, 
and added, “ But now indeed, Emily, I think 
I ought to send for Mrs. Hazleton.” 

“But you promise me, -dear mother,” 
urged Emily eagerly, “that you will put no 
faith in any thing aie tells you, and will not 
confide in her in any way till you have heard 
the whole ?” 

“ That I certainly will take care to avoid, 
my dear,” replied Lady Hastings. ‘“ After 
what you have told me, it would be madness 
to put any confidence in her — especially 
when a few short hours will reveal all. You 
are sure, Emily, that it will not be longer!” 

“ Perfectly certain,” my dear mother,” an- 
swered her daughter. 


oe “T would not — 
romised to refrain from speaking, had I not 
m certain that the time for sth painful 
concealment must be very short.” 

“ Well, then, my dear child, ring the bell,” 
said Lady Hastings. ‘I will be very guard- 
ed merely on your assurances, for I am sure 
that you are always contidoma sincere what- 
ever your poor father may think.” 

Emily rung the bell, and retired to her 
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WELDON. 
of the best poetry in America makes 
in the newspapers, with- 
and often without the names 


—- 


an acquaintance with and self-meas- 
urement by the best standards never fails to 
in sincere lovers of art. 
den tne to time appeared in the Tysbune 
to time ap’ in 
without any name or clue to their authorship 
the enigmatical initials 0.0. They 
are by Mr. Charles Weldon; he is still a 
man, and the poems below, we have 
are the first that he wrote. Their 
rhythm in many cases would re- 
on the recognized masters of the 
In this respect they are remark- 
; ps their greatest charm is a 
certain kindof subtle but masculine a 
embody what most men feel, but 
; strange facts of impres- 
half-formed philoso- 
and those glimpses of truth which are 
re to the mind in certain moods, as 
ra a of the moon on a cloudy night. 
In this respect they resemble the best pieces 
who seems to be a favorite with 
. In others they remind us o: 
the simplicity of “In Memoriam.” By this 


and too original to be cast in oth 
We shall watch his progress wi 
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THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE: 
OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY.* 
TRANSLATED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FROM THE FRENCH OF H, DE ST. GRORGES. 


XX.—THE GOOD AND THE BAD ANGEL. 
HE Count of Monte-Leone was cast down 
on receiving from the minister an order 

to leave France. So many interests bound 

him to his country; not he cherished 


iness. But he resided in the same place 

as the marquise; he breathed the same air 
en eee a eaden ames Aa eae 
for the Southern District 





in which were 

e association, and 

and if it were vio- 
expulsion from 

it might be the signal of 


ions about to be begun against 
. At once, by means of a spon- 
which was one of the characteristi 


by private v ce.” He then paused, for 
he saw Taddeo’s eyes fixed on him. He con- 
tinued—* I have a few hours left to ascertain 
it, and will do so, not for my own sake, for 
whatever motive it may have, it will not 
trouble me less, but for your sake, my friends, 
who will remain here to defend the breach 
and to receive the enemy’s attack.” 
It was then resolved that up to the time 
of Monte-Leone’s departure, he should not 
visit Matheus’s house, nor receive the 
of his friends even at his hotel. All 
this took place on the night after the inter- 
view of the stranger and M. H——, and on the 
day Louis XVIII. received the visit of the 
Prince de Maulear. In relation to private 
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to which I have been subjected, a 
ble evert.” 

“Oertainly,” said La Felina, “it is a catas- 

and I can understand how severe it 

must be. We will talk of it by and by, how- 
ever, when we are alone.” 
The last words of the Duchess were a dis- 
to those in the room, and a few mo- 
When the ambassa- 
visitor leave, she rang 
A footman 
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“we are now 


together safely. You tell | i 


to leave France ?” 


without the assignment of any 
ss  eggetmnagnes 


not think it dignified to do so. Be- 
of Fale tee teninn 
can defend me. 
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secret s i 
Saye Tarde noaet aces 
and am happy to be again able to assume 


The Count did not know what to think, 
and his face expressed doubt and incredulity. 
“ Well, well, 


devotion; 
the Oount 


with clog 


happiness 
speak exists, to keep you by her who loves 
you and by whom you are loved.” 

“What say you?” said the Count, “would 


you do so?” 
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on what she had said, ‘‘let us descend 
from heaven, where you give me so excellent 
to earth. Speak to me of 
plans and of her you love.” 
“Of her I love!” said the Count, with hes- 


“ 3; have not all your old hopes 
returned ? not the death of the Marquis 
revived your old passion ?” 

. “Felina,” said the Count, “should I talk 
to you of such matters ?” 

“Why not? am I not the first to mention 
them? You must, from my sang-froid, see 
that I can now listen to your confessions and 
hear all your aa ek The French 

erb says: ny a que le premier pas 
Sid vbute ;’* T have sone taken that. Treat 
me as a sister, but as a sister you love, and 
Serenctiowen cer: 
that my eni e you happy. 

“ Happy!” said the Count, relapsing Tato 
aed thoaghtn ““may I always be happy, as 
‘pen seem to wish me! Ido not know that 

may not hope some day for her to share 
my fate. She once refused my hand. I do 
not know but that her heart at last listens 
to mine; but that which Count Monte-Le- 
one, ‘amid ‘all his luxury, once could offer, 
the poor and exiled Italian does not now 


Really,” said Felina, “I am predestined 
to make you happy. By a single word I am 
about to dissipate the clouds around you, 
and bo up your brow and heart with joy.” 

a is impossible,” said the Count. “I 
‘henceforth have nothing, and have lost even 
hope.” 

* Anglice. Only the first step is troublesome.—Tz, 


side himself. 

“ All this can be effected only on certain 
conditions, that you will answer the letter of 
—- which now should be at your ho- 


Monte-Leone could not repress his joy. 
“ Rich,” said he; “yet rich! Fortune has 
now its value for her sake.” 


he saw 
this change. was however but.a flash, 
and by her powerful self-control Mme. de 
Palma became calm and smiling. She said 
“ convalescents sometimes have relapses, 
Time is indispensable for a radical cure. The 
storm has and the old nature reap- 
pears but for a moment, and gives place to 
the new but true friend, who rejoices with 
you at your unanticipated good fortune. It 
will secure your ness.” 

“* My friend,” added she, reaching out her 
hand to Monte-Leone, “ you must be impa- 
tient to ascertain if what I have said is true. 
Go home, and you will find my prediction 
correct.” 


grateful 


She was right, for when he reached his 
hotel, his old and faithful Giacomo, who, 
since his master’s misfortune, had discharged 
his servants, and now performed all his 
sega: with a ote # those ae va- 
et, factotum, and cook, was busy with pre- 
- for the de of Monte-Leone. 

old man gave him a letter, saying that 

it had been brought oe his absence. The 
Count opened it, and asfollows: 

“ Count Montz-Lzonz: You will lose no- 
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Antonio Lamberti. He is not a 
an a 

will within a for fifty 

nsand livres, drawn in your favor by 
one of the first houses in Naples, on the house 
of Oasimer Perier of Paris. This is the in- 


terest at five per cent. on the million depo- | his 


with Antonio Lamberti. Ev 
pce Ape sum will be paid down, 
Tefore six months you will receive 


for your One condition only 
on return of your fortune. 

This is indispensable—that you maintain the 

most in relation to your 


other than the real cause. The least indis- 
cretion on your part will awake attention in 
relation to means employed to save from the 
wreck of Antonio Lamberti your own for- 


Venta of Castel-a- . 

Count Monte-Leone, though master of 
himself in adversity, could not repress his 
ee a re sean As he had 

at the house of La Felina, it was not 
for himself but for another that he rejoiced 


at this return of ae wy 

“A fine time, indeed, to be laughing,” 
said Giacomo, ill-tempered as possible, “‘ when 
we are being driven from the country as if 
we were spotted with plague. Only think, 
& Monte-Leone expelled, when his ancestor, 
Andrea Monte-Leone, Viceroy of Sicily, re- 
ceived royal honors in every town he 


You, however, have no shame. 
No. ignon,” added he, as he saw Monte- 
Leone smi “ I been in = place, 


I would have picked a quarrel and killed the 
damned minister who forced us to re- 
sume our wandering life. Besides we 


psy 
are ruined gipsies. Xi my age to begin m 
wanderings, to be tad bed fod, 
like the servant of a er. If I were only 
twenty I would undertake a game of dagger- 
play with my minister.” 

“ That is very fine, Giacomo,” said Monte- 
Leone, “ but the dagger is not the fashion 
in France. As for your prema of 
the future, you may get rid of them by leay- 

me. 


"the wrath of the old man disappeared at 
these words of his master, and great tears 
streamed down his furrowed cheeks. 

“Leave you! I leave you, when you are 
lost and ruined, Count?” said the good man. 
“Your father would not have spoken thus 
to me.” 

“Oome, come, oid boy, you know well 
enough I cannot get on without you. If 
you did not scold me evey day, if you 
did not bark .everlastingly at me, like those 
old servants to whom age gives impunity— 
if I did not hear every morning and night 
your ‘ggum reprimands, I would have 
fancied I missed some luxury. Be easy, 
however, Giacomo. You saw me happy just 
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new resources, and attribute them to any | had do 





now because my 
because 


e Count went to the hotel of the 
Prince. His heart beat violently when he 
was shown into the saloon of the 

and he was glad that her not being in the 
room enabled him to repress his agitation. 
Aminta came in soon after. When Monte- 
Leone was announced, she felt almost as he 


me. 
She spoke first, but with a voice full of 
agitation. ‘We had almost ired of 
seeing you, Count, for the Prince told me 
you were about to go. You have however 
neglected us for so long a time that we knew 
not whether we might expect you to bid us 


adieu.” 

The fact was, that since the news of his 
ruin the Count had not called to see Aminta. 
He felt that every interview made his depar- 
ture more painful and the wreck of his hopes 
more terrible. 

“ Madame,” said he, without replying im- 
mediately to her kind reproach, “ ny are 
not mistaken, for an exile comes to bid you 
farewell. That exile, however, will bear 
away a perpetual memory of your kindness.” 

You will see owr country,” said the Mar- 
quise, with an effort. 

“T shall see my country, but not that 
which made it dear to me.” 

“You will find many friends there,” said 
a Marquise, becoming more and more trou- 

“ Friends are like swallows, Signora, they 
love the summer, but leave when winter 
comes,” 

“ You must have thought the Prince and 
myself were like them,” said Aminta, “ and 
that. winter was come. You have not been 
for a long time to see us.” - 

i g hone had I known—had I guess- 


ed—such a sympathy would have me 
wish for misfortune.” 


“ No, Count, not so, It should, however, 
aid you to bear it.” 

“There are misfortunes,” said the Coun’ 
“which often disturb the strongest mi 
and destroy the greatest courage.’ 

“ Ah, Signor, should the loss of a fortune 
cause regret ?” 

“ But what if the loss of fortune,” conti- 
nued the Count, “involved that of the only 
blessing dreamed of —if this loss deprived 
ou even of the right to be happy—then, 
ignora, do you understand, what would be 
the effect of such a loss?” 

The fature fate of the Count was thus ex- 
hibited to Aminta. She saw at once that 
thie noble and energetic man, born to com- 
mand, must be proscribed, wandering, and 
wretched, The idea was too much for her 








XXI.—THE SEORET PANEL. 

Three hours after the revelation made to 
M. H—— by his mysterious visitor in the 
cabinet of the chief of the political police, a 
man about fifty years of age at the door 
of a roum on the second story of a furnished 
house in Jacob-street. He looked like a 
substantial citizen with a property of fifty 
thousand francs—or an income of 2,500 
francs at five per cent. The mul frock 
of this man, over a vest of yellow si 
ted with snuif, and a cravat of white mousse- 
- with gloves of m, and pantaloons 
of brown cloth twisted like a cork-screw 
around his legs, an ivory-headed cane, and all 
the et cetera, might appropriately belong to 
a shopkeeper, retired from busin living 
in some thebaide of the streets d’Enfer or 
peg, are and sustaining their intellects by 
the leaders of “The White Flag” of Mar- 
tainville, and by witnessing once a year some 
chef-d’ceuvre of Picard at the Odeon. 

We will make no conjectures about the so- 
cial position of this gentleman,—he will here- 
after explain hi . Almost before the bell 
he rang had ceased to sound, the door was 
opened by another person. The latter was 
tall, dark and athletic, so that we would re- 
ally have taken him for the lover of Mlle. 

estine Crepineau, had he worn the magni- 
ficent moustache and voluminous whiskers of 
the bear-hunter, which the lady admired so 
much. His costume, too, was different from 
that of the Spaniard. He wore a blue frock 
over his chest, at the bottom hole of which 
was a bit of red ribbon, not a little dis- 
colored. 

“Ah! M. Morisseau,” said the inmate of 
the room, “ you are welcome, but late. The 


dinner is cold. And,” added he in a low | fiftee 


tone, “the dinner of a brigand of the Loire, 
as they call such fragments of the imperial 





as must be it being too 
small ty eat in sre 
“TY think it excellent, Monsicur 
Rhinoceros,” 
“ Permit me,” said the brigand of the Loire, 


—for so the man called himself—“ My name 
is not Rhinoceros. A certain African animal 


whither ~ are attracted: b 
My name 


ign accent tells you. Iam 
the countryman of him.” He made a mili- 

“T served ten years beneath the 
se 


You, too, adore our Emperor. Each 
ist has a hand for his brother,” 
continued he, shaking pond "4 Morissean, 
* Already thinking alike, eight days ago, over 
M. Tati’ sogan, We swore eternal friend- 
ship. You, therefore, deigned to visit the 


King | warrior in his tent, in Jacob-street, to share 


the bread and soup of the soldier, and drink 
to the return of hem of Austerlitz.” 

“M. Rhinoceros,—no, no, Rhino,—damn 
the name,” said the Oorsican’s guest, “it is 
indeed an honor for me to sit at the table of 
so brave a man—for that reason, I accepted 
your invitation.” 

“Sit down, then, and let us drink to the 
health of the little oe 

As he spoke he filled two glasses and emp- 
tied his own. M. Morisseau simply moisten- 
ed his lips. ‘‘ The Emperor,” he said, on re- 
ceivi is part of the soup, “the Emperor, 


spot- | M. Rhino, was my god.” 


“ And that of ce,” said the Corsican. 

“ He was my god and’ my best customer; 
I had the honor to be his furrier.” 

“ His what?” 

“His farrier. I furnished his majesty’s 
robes—not only his own, but those of all the 

i he made. You know the Emperor 
to make a king a year, and he used to 
insist that all his brothers and friends should 
reign only in my robes. I had the honor, 
therefore, of wrapping up the august forms 
of Kings Louis, Jeoegh, Send, rnadotte 
and Murat, bap vee tes ing the reed 
reign princes, ukes, an d ju 
who to please Tim dealt with —~o y 

“To his health,” said the Corsican, and he 
emptied the second glass. ‘ You never serv- 
ed, Monsieur Morissean ?” 

“Yes,” said the furrier, “I marched be- 
neath the imperial eagles. I belonged to the 
glorious army of the Sambre and Meuse. I 
even now suffer in my femur.” 

“From a ball?” 

“No, from the rheumatism, contracted 
during a forced march during the winter of 
98. Having been surprised during the night 
by the enemy, I had not time to dress my- 
self ocutbetebbr, and was compelled to march 
nm leagues barefooted, and in my draw- 
ers. That, by the bye, was the usual uni- 
form of our army. Those who were best 
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at injustice. 
is gone. It is a very indigesti- 
ble food, oe me sa Oe agag attack me 
enemy in his strong-holds, Two glasses 
vin de will settle him.” 
zt - Morisseau, ‘ale saw his be 
u glass, ‘“‘m is very W 
and | have not gotten since I left the 


service, 

“So be it, dear Morisseau. I will go for 
the second service, which the restorateur 
leaves in the kitchen. Excuse my having no 
servant, but two old soldiers like us can do 
without attendants.” 

Rinoccio went into the next room. When 
Morisseau was alone he took a little vial 
from his pocket, opened it, and poured a 
few drops into the Corsican’s glass, the third 
portion of the contents of which he had 
swallowed. Scarcely had he replaced the 
vial when the Corsican entered, having a 
plate on which were two rk chops, 
with 2 pad of cornichons, “The second 
hog A ill make a man drink like a fish,” said 

rsican. 
knocking m drink, a rg Pig Morisseau, 
ing hi against his host’s. 

“Let us hanes said the latter; and Mo- 


risseau’s eyes glared as he saw him bear the 
glass to his lips. His joy, however, was 
short. ‘ Let us drink something better than 
this,” said the Corsican, who, as he spoke, 


threw away the contents of his glass, “I 
have some champagne given me by my Ge- 
neral, one.of the old guard, and I shall never 
find a more suitable occasion to uncork it.” 
He took from a shelf near the table a long 
wire-fastened bottle, covered with a venera- 
ble dust. 

Morisseau was not yet in despair, for he 
relied for an opportunity to use his vial on 
the third service. Paolo dexterously un- 
corked the bottle, and poured out a glass of 

wine to the imperial furrier, who, 
when he had knocked his glass against the 
Corsican’s, drank it down, while the latter, 
just when he got it to his mouth, saw a 
fragment of cork on its brim. He took it 
out with his knife, lifted up the glass, and 
said: “ To the Emperor. he whom the 
enemies call the Corsican Ogre, soon eat 
the Prussians, Austrians, and beggarly 
Show ty of he cut them into cat’s-meat. 
May he cut off the ailles de Pigeon of all the 
Voitigeurs de Louis XVI. restored by the 
Bourbons. May he—” 
inoccio paused in his speech, for his 
guest looked pale and disturbed, and seemed 
about to go to sleep. 





“* Per Bacco |” said: M. Morisseau, at. once 
ing the purest Italian, “ what did that 

evil give me to drink ?” 
“‘ Probably,” said the Corsican, in the same 
tongue, ‘‘ what you would have given me, 
I not taken care to empty in the fire- 


place the glass into which you had poured 


some narcotic or other.” 

“Ohrist !” said the furrier, “the beggar 

“ y, Signor Pi ” 

“He knows me,” said the false furrier, 
attempting to rise. 

The Corsican, however, pushed him back, 
and sank stupidly on his seat. 

“Curse you, Stenio, you shall pay for 
this! ...” 

“Ah, ah,” said the Corsican, “so two 
played at the same game. Funny! and we 
were both good actors, I do not ask you,” 
continued he, ironically, ‘ why you came hi- 
ther, and why you consented to share m 
frugal wel, for I know already, and wi 
tell you. You met me in Paris, my presence 
annoyed you and your friends, and I know 
why. You watched and pursued me to find 
where I lived, and you succeeded. You joined 
me at the Cafe blin, and we neither 
seemed to recognize each other. I asked 
you to dine, and you accepted my invitation, 
for with the drug you have you intended to 
put me to sleep, and expected then to be 
able to examine all my plans. You would 
have failed, Signor Pignana, for I do not 
live in this house. I took this room only 
for your especial benefit, and intend to give 
it up to-morrow. Do not, therefore, be dis- 
turbed, my good fellow; but go to sleep, and 
digest your dinner.” 

“ But I will not go to sleep,” said Signor 
Pignana, Suapene again to rise, “I will 
not go to sleep here, in the house of a man I 
think « capable of any thing.” ’ 

“Not exactly that,” said the Oorsican, 

“ but I am capable of much.” 
“ What do you wish to do with me?” 
said Pignana, articulating with great pain, 
for his tongue began to grow heavy and his 
ideas confused. 

“ That you must not know ; but do not be 
afraid, your life and health being dear to me. 
I eed not deprive the Carbonari of so 
skilful an agent, who is so daring and pru- 
dent as you are, Lest, however, you should 
be uneasy and your sleep be troubled, I will 
tell you what I mean, and you will yourself 
admire my plan.” 

Half stupid with sleep and terror, Pignana 

at Stenio Salvatori. 

“ Here,” said he, lifting up Pignana from 
the floor and placing him on a kind of sofa, 
“ lie there, and then you can both sleep bet- 
ter and hear me more at your ease. You 
will for twelve hours have the most plea- 
sant dreams imaginable. A glass will make 
you sleep twelve hours—a bottle for eterni- 
ty.” Pignana made a gesture expressive of 
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ou will then leave this house, and go 


about your usual business, and will never 


mention this matter.” 
“Eh? who will prevent me?” muttered 


; * Oh, you will take care not to do-so. For 
if you own ss ® be have been duped, your 
confederates think you a fool, and dis- 

miss you without wages. Now this would 

be bad—just on the eve of their success. 

If you tell them how long you have slept, 

they will think you an idiot, for I never saw 

any one take to cham e so kindly as you 
i Now, adieu, 


sleep 


and his real Tie 
few minutes after Stenio’s departure, M. Pig- 
nana was sound asleep. Stenio then slowly 
opened the door of the room, and glided like 
a shadow over the floor to the sleeper, into 
whose pockets he placed his hand. “ No- 
thing here—not here. The devil, can it be 
that it is not about him!” A smile of tri- 
umph, however, soon appeared on his lips, 
for he had found what he wanted. He dis- 
covered a kind of pocket in the waistcoat of 
the false tradesman, and felt in it. ‘“ Here 
it is!” said he. Pignana moved. Stenio 
paused, and then took from the sleeper’s 
pocket a door-key. He then left, and did 


While the events recorded above were 
—— about eight o’clock on the even- 
ing, Jaco t, Mile. Celestine Orepi- 
neau waited as Desdemona might have done 
for Othello, singing the melancholy romance 
of “ The Willow.” This was to console her 
for the awe absence of the bear-hunt- 
er, who had not been during the whole day 
in her lodge. The finger of Celestine fur- 
tively wiped away the tears which dripped 
down her long aquiline nose. Hope now and 
then arose in her heart, but that hope was 
betrayed. A man with a stern voice asked 
for Dr. Matheus, and went to his room. Seven 
times hope wasenkindled in her heart only to 
be disappointed. She became angry, and as 
she cou i vet confess to that passion in rela- 
tion to the bear-hunter, and must have some 
pretext, she vented her temper on the Doc- 





tor’s visitors. “‘ How soon wili this be over?” 
said she. “ All Paris has come this evening 
. What brings 

me 


to see my handsome | 
all these savans hither ? 
awake until late hours, and 
will iz ge wi in the morning, ‘ Your 
eyes, . Celestine, are very heavy this 
. What-have you been dreaming?’ 
Then he will take liberties altogether incon- 
venient to a person of my sex.” 

The seven blows on the knocker had an- 
nounced the union of eight persons, includ- 
ing Von Apsberg, in the ground-floor parlor, 
the aj mt through which the unfortu- 
nate used to go and come. Two of 
the Doctor’s friends were d’Harcourt and 
Taddeo Rovero. The others we will tell by 
and by. = - 

“Gentlemen,” said Von Apsberg, when 
they were in council, “ our meeting should, 
as usual, be presided over by Count Monte- 
Leone. Since, however, the order of expul- 
sion, of which he was notified and which al- 
most immediately was revoked, for some 
unknown reason, it seemed best that he 
should not be present. Monte-Leone ié the 
head of the great brotherhood of Carbona- 
rism. We therefore propose to render a 
succinct account of its situation in Europe, 
and ‘icularly in France. Its position is 
peculiar, and we cannot deny that its exist- 
ence is threatened on all sides. Secret and 
shrewd spies have penetrated in Germany 
the secret labors of our three societies, The 

enbund at Berlin, The Burschenschaft 
and The Teutonia at Vienna and Leipsic. 
Their chiefs, Johan and Plischer, have been 
arrested.” 


“Death to spies!” said Matheus’s seven 
hearers. 

“This is not all,” continued Matheus. 
“ The plans of Count Labisbel have failed in 
Spain, and the Italian vente have been dis- 
covered by a shrewd The prisons 
of Naples, Venice, and Milan are already 
filled with our brethren.” 

There was consternation on every face. 

“We are assured,” said Matheus, “ that 
the informations on which these arrests have 
been made have come from Paris. Now, 
this information could only have been ob- 
tained from our secret papers, as we alone in 
France correspond with the supreme venta 
of Europe. To these papers none have ac- 
cess but four brothers, Monte-Leone, Rovero, 
d'Harcourt, and myself. We inform you of 
these facts in obedience to our articles of as- 
sociation, that you may place us four on 
trial.” 

These words were uttered with deep ex- 
citement. The three persons present of the 
four mentioned by Von Apsberg sat still, 
and the others rose. P 

“On my honor and conscience,” said Ge- 
neral A——, “I declare that such an idea is 
unworthy of you and us.” The banker F—, 
Count de Ch——, a Peer of France, Ober 
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our brothers yet are victims of it. They 
for us,” said Taddeo, “ and we will act 
” 


them. 
“ Yes,” said Von Apsberg, “we will act, 
and decidedly, for time presses us, and we 
icipate our enemies unless we would 
i . Let all opinions centre, then, 
without eye the one principle which 
is the basis and keystone of Oarbonarism, 
viz, ‘ id might ‘is we ight-—thai E 
kings reign eit. virtue of a 
posh a vd virtue of arms. The Bour- 
bons in France rei, he bagged Me allied 
sovereigns. We t ore declare that the 
Carbonari have associated to restore to all the 
nations of the continent, and to France espe- 
cially, the free exercise of the right to choose 
the t which suits them best. We all 
swear to maintain this principle |” 

“ We swear,” said the Carbonari. 

“Gentlemen,” said Von Apsberg, “the 
time of action will be fixed by Count Mon- 
te-Leone at a meeting to take ae January 
25th, 1820, in the masonic lodge of The 
Friends of Truth. Until then let each one 
individually contribute to do all he can to- 
wards the reconstruction of our new .edi- 
fice from the ruins of the old.” 

“T take charge of the army,” said General 
A——, “the regiments in ison at Be- 
fort are ours, and the others will follow their 
example.” 

“T take charge of the colleges,” said pro- 
fessor C——. 

The gt B—— said, ‘We have many 
friends in the bar.” 

Count Oh—— said, “ And in the chamber 


of gel 
e banker F—— added, “ There will be 
no scarcity of money.” 

The last who spoke was the merchant Ober, 
of said, “The influence of trade is on our 
side, 

Von Apsberg said, “We will not meet 
spin till the twenty-fifth of January, 1820. 

@ supreme vente, composed of the Count, 
Rovero, the Viscount, and myself, will com- 
municate only with the five central ventas of 
Paris, the representative of which you are. 
Be active, then, in the ventas which depend 
on you, members of which are ignorant of 
your identity. Make yourself known to but 
one member of each venta, and communicate 
with Count Monte-Leone only in that bril- 
liant society to which the high position of 
him and of yourselves gives access, and where 
the government will least suspect the exis- 
tence of treason. Confide the rolls of our 
ventas, and of our new associates to him 
alone, for it is his duty to deposit them 
among our archives. Now, brethren of right 
and duty, confide alone in Monte-Leone, the 





soul of honor and of prudence. To all others, 
— or death.” i 

ence or death,” repeated his seven as- 
sociates, and their voices sounded like the 
chorus of a solemn h: eae 

A few minutes after the room was deserted. 
The Carbonari had gone, and Matheus return- 
ed to his e door of the library 
was then opened gently, and two men were 
seen concealed behind the secret panel. They 
were H——, the chief of the political police, 
and the bear-hunter, the brigand of the Loire, 
or Stenio Salvatori. 

“T have them,” said M. H——.” 

“Not yet,” said Stenio, “ but thanks to our 
associate, Count Monte-Leone, by whose aid 
T have brought you hither ... . 

ane door by yd without noise 

e next day, when he awoke, Pignana 
found the key of the room in his Stoke. 
BOOK IL. 
PART II.—I. OLOUDS IN THE HORIZON. 

A monts had rolled by since the Carbo- 
nari had met at the house of Von Apsberg. 
They were as prudent as possible. There was 
no meeting of the members of this vast soci- 
ety, yet such were the advantages of its mech- 
anism, that communication and intercourse 
was never ang: a for a day. All action 
emanated from the high venta, which was 
known only to the presidents of the seven 
central ventas, through whom its instructions 
were communicated by means of agents to 
the secon ventas; afew men where thus 
enabled to discipline ten thousand. Count 
Monte-Leone was the soul of all this enter- 
prise, and on him all the threads of this huge 
net united. The Count, the invisible provi- 
dence of this invisible world, alone could give 
it external life and utter the fiat lua of eter- 
nity. More pleasant and delightful ideas had 
possession of the Count. The future occupi- 
ed him with a force and intensity he thought 
most contradictory to his political duties, 
Since Aminta had unveiled her heart to him, 
she had, as it were, returned to her usual 
bearing. The life of Monte-Leone, noe 
was entirely changed. The happiness he 
long desired was about to dawn on him. In 
a few months he would be the husband of 
that Aminta he had so much loved and so 
regretted. The Count was received almost 
as a son by the Prince, and as a husband 
by Aminta. Taddeo looked on him entire- 
ly as a brother, and began to realize the 
happiest dream of his life—the marriage he 
had so desired. Gladly availing himself of 
the liberty accorded him, of coming familiarly 
to the hotel of the Prince de Maulear, the 
Count was D cing happy. He passed the 
whole day there, and when night came min- 
gied most unwillingly with society. The order 
of expulsion which he had received, and 
which had been so meyeeciously een 
added to the interest which had been enter- 
tained for him by all Paris. The opposition 
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was especially attentive to him, for he was 
esteemed a deci 

Go and of all monarchies. This 
ostracism ch he had attracted 
the attention to him, for which the people 
of Paris were already prepared, by the his- 
tory of his Neapolitan adventares. In 1850 
he would have been called the lion of the 
day, and the greatest curiosity would have 
been to to all his adventures. So great 
was the attention excited by the account of 
Monte-Leone’s loss of fortune, that people 
were surprised to see him resume his usual 
mode of life, keep possession of his hotel, in- 
dulge in the same expenses of i at- 
ten 


the om of his house, from what had been 
its condition before the papers and he him- 
self had announced that the failure of Lam- 
- berti made him entirely poor; and forced 
him to sell his diamonds and other personal 
peoperty to be able to live, as cheaply as pos- 
sible 


~ The Couat, who had been forced to conceal 
the manner in which his pro af had been 
restored, told his friends, Tad eo, d’Har- 
court and Von Apsberg, that certain impor- 
tant funds had been recovered from the gene- 
ral wreck ; and they, delighted with his pet 
fortune, did not fail to congratulate him. 
The world was more curious ; the enemies of 
the Count especially, who were ultra-mon- 
archists, were numerous, active, and mali- 
cious. ey wrote to Naples, and ascertain- 
ed that the ruin of Monte-Leone was total, 
acquiring also certainty that he had no funds 
in any European bank, and no property. 
They therefore made an outcry of astonish- 
iment when they saw all the external ap- 
ce of opulence in the possession of one 
ey knew without the means of so splendid 
and imposing an establishment. The Count 
knew nothing of this, and continued his old 
life. It is, all know, true that rumors of this 
kind reach their object last of all, when they 
are calculated to be injurious. 

One of the dominant ideas which actuated 
us in the preparation of this history, we can 
here dwell upon, and we ask leave to do so 
briefly. There exists in French society, pol- 
ished and elegant as it is, a hideous monster 
known to all, though no one disturbs it. Its 
ravages are great; almost incalculable. It 
saps reputations, poisons, dishonors, and de- 
files the splendor of the most estimable fame. 
This minota which devours so many in- 
nocent persons, is especially fearful, because 
its blows are terrible. It presents itself un- 
der the mildest and gentlest fo and is re- 
ceived every where in the city. We find it 
in our rooms, in the interior of our families, 
in the palaces of the opulent, and the garrets 
of the poor. It has no name, being a mere 

of speech, a very word. It is compos- 
ed of but one phrase, and is called—Tuey 
say. “Do a aeae such a one?” is often 
asked, and the person is pointed out. 


enemy of the French | He has 


etc. He altered nothing, not even | your guard 





are very bad. 


__ “ No ; but they say his morals 
had ventures, and his fami- 


ad strange ad 
ly is very bese 
My ov sure?” 
% No, know nothing about it. But they 
say 80 


“This young woman, so beautiful, so bril- 
liant, so much admired—Do you know her?” 
“No. say that it is not difficult to 


please her, ait that more than one has done 
80 


“ But she appears so decent, so reserved.” 
“ Oertainly ; but they say ——_—” 

“Do not trust that gentleman who has 
such credit and is thought so rich. Be on 

“Bah! his fortune is immense: see what 
an establishment he has.” 

“Yes! But they say he is very much in- 
volved.” 

“Do you know the fact?” 

“Not I. say though —” 

This they say is heard in every relation of 
life. It is deadly mortal, and not to be grasp- 
ed. It goes hither and thither, strikes and 
kills manly honor, female virtue, without 
either sex being ever conscious of the injury 
done. Each as he reads these lines will re- 
member cases illustrating the truth of what 
we say. The Count suffered from the influ- 
ence of the evil we mention; and as all were 
ignorant whence his fortune came, each one 
adopted a thousand conjectures and suspi- 
cions, which, as is always the case, were most 
malicious. This is the way of the world. 
Now the consequences of this they say are 
plain. By its means they had dared to at- 
tack a reputation which hitherto had been 
considered unassailable. This they say came 
in the end. The Marquise de Maulear was 
the only person who knew whence came the 
resources of Monte-Leone; and after he had 
confided to her, the charming woman had 
said, “It was very wrong in you not to tell 
me previously of your good fortune. For in- 
stance, when I thought you a fugitive and 
ruined, I suffered you to read my heart. Had 
you told me this before, you would not have 
seen within it.” 

“Do not make me regret my misery which 
procured me such exquisite pleasure as know- 

that you loved me.” 

the long and pleasant conversations of 
the Count and Marquise, he was frequently 
embarrassed in relation to the duties imposed 
on him as chief of the Carbonari. Aminta 
never dared to speak to him in relation to 
that subject, though she was more anxious 
about it. On this point alone the Count was 
impenetrable, avoiding with care all that re- 
lated to his political plans, and giving the 
Marquise no information about them. 

One day Aminta, the Prince de Maulear, 
the Countess of Grandmesnil, and Taddeo, 
were in the drawing-room. The Countess 
did not love the young Marquise, whom she 
looked on as the indirect cause of her 
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Neither did she love the 

attentions 

‘to her taste. The old lady was 

Monte-Leone’s opinions, and lost 

to all her batteries on 

acobins and foreigners, who sought 

to make France the receptacle of the trouble 

and contests of which it had already drank 

so deeply. The Countess said— 

“You know the ny oe piri The 
Prince de Maulear was then ing a 

of chess with eats Leone “We won 

thank God and M. Angles, one misera- 

ble Jacobin the less to deal with.” 


“ Oheck to your king!” said the Prince to 
Monte-Leone. 

“To be sure,” said she, following out the 
tenor of her own thoughts, “it would be 
check to the King, if the opinions of those 


“ May I venture to inquire, Countess, said 

the Count, holding his piece in his hand, 
and hesitating to place it on the board, “ who 
is the terrible Jacobin from whom the world 
is delivered ?” 
_ “One of the most dangerous alive, Count,” 
said the old lady, with an air of triumph. 
“The man, it is said, had his connections 
established through the whole army.” 

“Oheck to your king,” said the Prince, 
who was weary of the delay. 

the Count, with visible ab- 
straction ; and he played his game so badly 
that the Prince won it without difficulty. 
The latter said : 

“ Oheck-mate—victory—victory !” 

“Yes, brother,” said the Countess, ‘a 
o- victory. For the Jacobin is a general. 

meral B——, one of those vile Bonapart- 
ists, to whom, at a time like this, a regiment 
should never have been trusted.” 

The Count and Taddeo grew pale when 
they heard the General’s name. He was 
one of the seven chiefs of ventas at the 
house of Von Apsberg. 

“Why was the General arrested ?” said 
the Prince. 

“Oh, some plot. The Jacobins and Buo- 
napartists are always at that business. The 
details are not yet known. It is certain, 
however, that he was arrested this morning 
at his hotel. I heard so.at the Duchess de 
Feltre’s, whom I visited to-day.” 

“ Strange!” said the Prince; “on the day 
before yesterday he gave a ball. Were you 
not there, Count?” said he to Monte-Leone. 

“Yes,” said the Count; “I was one of 
the last to leave. It was then two o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“ At noon his generalship was in the Con- 
ciergerie, A business for him, for the 
government has decided to use the greatest 





severi' 


to Aminta were by | the 


ery satisfactory to society, but deci- 
d y rit ge rege plotters.” r 
think,” sai indignan 
“that. the conspirators page He] 
They are bound by such oaths, and are so 
devoted to their opinions, that there can be 
but few traitors among them.” 

“* My dear Count,” said the Prince, “ the 
spirit. of Monte-Leone of Castle del Uovo is 
yet visible, and you do not seem to have re- 
covered from your old disease. When you 
speak of conspirators you seem to defend 
your friends, I however, for your 
sake, and for the sake of those who love 
you” said he, pointing to Aminta, “ that you 

ve renounced for ever your old enter- 
prises. His ee Louis the other 
day spoke highly of you, relying much on 
your devotion, and he cannot haye to do 
with an ingrate.” 

“ Ah!” said Taddeo, with stupefaction, as 
he looked at his associate, “the King of 
vanes relies on the devotion of Monte-Le- 
one 

“I know not why,” said the Count, not a 
little moved by this brevet of royalism. “I 
confess, though, that I shall be surprised to give 
any chagrin or uneasiness to my friends.’ 

ese words were in a manner wrung 
from the Count by the paleness and agita- 
tion of Aminta since the commencement of 
the conversation. This new declaration in- 
creased Taddeo’s surprise. 

“ Well, well, said the Prince, “there is 

don for every sin. We know, and we 
Took on you as a wandering sheep returned 
to the fold. See, however, what are the 
consequences of a bad reputation. An in- 
surrection breaks out in Italy, and you are 
at once thought to be its accomplice in 
France. You are about to be expelled from 
the country and treated as an enemy, when 
we uire a certainty. What do i say ? 
when the King of France and his ministers 
swear by you alone!” 

This series of praises in relation to his 
royalty evidently increased the bad humor 
of the Count, as well as the astonishment of 
Taddeo. Monte-Leone was about to reply, 
even though he destroyed his influence with 
the Prince and Marquise. He was about to 
repel the fanciful compliments to his loyalty, 
eh ae the Countess of Grandmesnil folded up 
her work. This was the usual signal for dis- 
persion, and all were about to leave, when 
the Marquise said to Monte-Leone, “ Count, 
will you remain here a few moments? I 
wish to to you of tho charity in which 
you were kind enough to unite with me.” 

The Count went anxiously to Aminta’s 
side. 

The Prince said, with a smile, “No one 
ever refuses to speak with a pretty woman. 
That is even the weak side of our ministers. 
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what is about to hap 
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but 
the 
not escape 
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that new dangers menace you. 
of all that is dear to you, in the 
love to me, I conjure you to 
ideas, or I shall die of terror 
.” She then, without os a 
word more, kissed her brother, and retired. 
The Count stood as if he were struck with a 
thunderbolt. Taddeo took his hand, and 
said, “Come, come,” the Oount 
from the painful thoughts Aminta had called 
“Come, the arrest of General B—— 
may ruin all,” They entered Monte-Leone’s 
corriege, and drove to the Duke d’Harcourt. 
They ho 
him to 


i} 
FF. 


expected the spectacle which awaited them. 
The Vicomte had one of those sudden at- 
forerunners of the cruel disease which 
had devastated his family. The pleasures of 
the winter, in which the imprudent young 
man madly indulged, and perhaps also the 
cares and anxieties of his political relations, 
the nocturnal ventas he was often obliged to 
attend, had severely shaken his y fee- 
ble health, and caused a cough, every utter- 
ance of which sounded to his father like a 
funeral knell. The Count and Taddeo found 
him in bed. Von Apsberg was by his side, 
and opposite the doctor was the charming 
Marie, glancing alternately from the doctor 
to the patient. The Duke leaned on the fire- 
place, and gently scolded René for his folly 
and imprudence. The arrival of the two 
friends produced a cessation to this, but the 
Duke continued: “Oome, gentlemen, and 
assist me to produce some effect on your 
friend ; for, unassisted, even I cannot. Tell 
him that such an exposure of his life, in fol- 
ly and dissipation, is a double crime, when 
his health is so dear to an old man who has 
no other son.” Tears came into the Duke’s 
eyes as he oar which Marie kissed away. 

“Now, René,” said she, you see how 
unhappy you make us all. Promise, then, to 
be more reasonable.” 

“ Father,” said René, giving the Duke his 
hand, “I will promise you to do the impos- 
sible thing, to be prudent. Besides, you 
have a powerful auxiliary in my friend 





Monte-Leone, who has committed not a few 
follies in his time. He has however begun 
a new life, and will soon be entirely convert- 


ed by Hymen.” 

Wee” said Marie, “is the Count about 
to be married ?” 

“Mademoiselle,” said the Count, “ your 
brother is indiscreet, and can never take 
half that he — as literal.” 

“Then,” said Marie, “ you are in love— 
that is about the half of his statement.” And 
Marie blushed. 

Von Apsberg said, as he remarked the 
embarrassment of the young girl, “ Our pa- 
tient needs the warmth and mildness of the 
south. Magnetism with the Vicomte will be 
powerless, and he must avoid cold and damp- 
ness, He must also be prudent, and that is 
the greatest difficulty. I however rely on 
his promise and his devotion to us. Adi 
Messieurs,” said he, bowing to Taddeo an 
Monte-Leone. “Do not make him talk, or 
suffer him to sit up too long.” The Duke 
left, accompanied by Marie, whose last look 
seemed to recommend her brother to the 
doctor. Perhaps, though, this glance had 
another signification, for the eyes of young 
women mean a great deal. As soon as the 
four associates were alone, the Count told 
Matheus of the arrest. 

Von Apsberg thought: “ The General can- 


s|not be in danger. Only one evidence of his 


— could have been found, and that 
onte-Leone gave me on the day before 
yesterday. I am sure I placed it in the se- 
cret drawer of my laboratory, the key of 
which I alone keep.” 

“What proof do you mean ?” asked d’Har- 
court, whose memory was troubled by ill- 


ness, 

roof,” said Monte-Leone, “ which 
would be overwhelming in the case of the 
General and a number of our brethren—the 
roll of the venta over which he presides. 
This roll he has signed. He gave it to me 
at two in the morning of the day before yes- 
terday, and I gave it to Von Apsberg on the 
next day.” 

‘Then it matters not. Though the Gene- 
ral has been arrested, the mystery of ventas 
has not been penetrated. I am assured that 
skilful and incessant espionage hovers around 
us, and the time for action should be no 
longer delayed.” 

“ But,” said the Count, to whom this idea 
recalled what the Marquise had said, “ we 
should not raise a flag we cannot defend. 
The forces the General controlled are indis- 
pensable to our success.” 

“To mere soldiers,” said Von Apsberg, 
“we shall have opinion on our side. Our 
various ventas will be valiant soldiers, and 
will be encouraged when they see them- 
selves 80 much more numerous than they 
8 % 

“Do not let us be hasty,” said Monte-Le- 
one. “ The six chiefs of the principal ven- 
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their number will we act.” 
then adopted a 
separated, mu 

cena other, Ther 

however, a es of surprise, an 
impression in relation to Monte- 
on. He had usually been the 

decided of the four. 

Von Apsberg returned home, he 
went to his laboratory, and opened the bu- 
which the papers of the association 
He satisfied himself that the 
@ various ventas were safe. He 
breathed freely and slept soundly, without 
any trouble on account of the arrest of the 
General. On the next day, however, a let- 
ter, hastily written with a pencil, was brought 
him by a man who at once disappeared. It 
was from General A——, and was as follows: 

“The list cf our associates, certified by 
—_ is in the possession of the prefect of 
police. I saw it myself, and I am ruined.” 

Von Apsberg uttered a cry of terror. He 
was utterly confounded. 

Il.—THEY SAY. 

Tue arrest of General A—— produced 
double effect in Paris. The city began to 
have confidence in the vigilant police, which 
sought for and arrested the enemies of order 

where and in every rank, while the 
chiels of the great association of Carbona- 
rism trembled when they saw the government 


on the track of their plans and projects. They 


then asked on all sides what could have been 
the motive of the incarceration of the Gener- 
al, and how they had discovered the criminal, 
or rather the criminals, for the principal as- 
sociates of the venta over which the General 
ided, were arrested after their chief. 
ill other arrests were subsequently made. 
Nothing, however, transpired, either in rela- 
tion to the offence of which the General was 
accused, or the secret means by which the 
_ had acquired information of them. 
@ police acted prudently and with great 
skill, for the General and his associates were 
but a small part of an immense plot. Time 
and secret service alone would give the gov- 
ernment a clue to follow all the secret laby- 
rinths of this vast plot, which menaced 
France and Europe. i conspiracy and mili- 
tary plot was talked of, and the triai of the 
affair was understood to be postponed until 
time should throw more light on the matter. 
The authorities were not in a hurry, they 
needed other aims, and waited patiently to 
os them. tes passed : month; and 
as In Paris every thing is soon forgotte: 
pe paid no attention to Gem an iad 
imprisonment. Public attention, how- 
ever, was reattracted to this mysterious affair. 
The entertainments, concerts, and receptions 
of the court, made the cit; joyous. The gold 
of countless visitors from hicien nations gave 





activity to commerce, and there was an uni- 
versal spirit of rivalry in luxury and opulence. 
Then the Duchess de Berri gave those charm- 
ing balls, of which those who were admitted 
even now talk of. 

The mystery of the note written to Von 
— General A——, in which he as- 
sured e had seen the list of the venta, 
he had himself certified to in the hands of 
the prefect of police, remained impenetrable 
to the supreme for Von Apsberg had 
the list the Count given him. The Gen- 
eral was in close confinement, and no inter- 
course could be had with him. The six other 
chiefs of the ventas were ignorant of this in- 
cident of the arrest of their confederate. The 
four brothers of the central venta had resolv- 
ed not to suffer the circumstance to transpire, 
because the Count fancied this circumstance 
would chill their zeal, and make them uneasy 
about the new lists. On these lists, as we 
have said, the decision of the time of action 
was made to depend, as it would reveal to 
the four chiefs the exact number of their 
confederates in Paris. According to the stat- 
utes of carbonarism, the signatures of the 
brethren were sacred apenas, which 
made it indispensable for them to give their 
aid to the undertaking when the hour and 
day should: be appointed. The lists were, 
then, a kind of d tion of war against the 
government, in which they must either con- 
quer or die. This is the prudence of all bad 
causes, Persons thus involved have no con- 
fidence that their associates will keep their 
oaths, and put remorse and repentance out 
of the question by allowing no alternative be- 
tween ruin and safety. e Vicomte d’Har- 
court, but slightly recovered from his indis- 
position, seldom left his father’s house, and 
participated but slightly in the pleasures of 
the season. Taddeo, whose devotion to the 
Neapolitan ambassadress constantly increas- 
ed, visited her every day, and went nowhere 
else. Though aware that she was constantly 
anxious to speak of the Count, he did not 
despair of being able some day to touch her 
heart. So great were his attentions, that in 
society he was looked on as the cicisbéo of 
the Duchess. The Duke of Palma, devoted 
to his opera-loves, seemed not at all offended 
at the frequent visits of Taddeo Rovero, 
whose attentions did not at all shock his 
Italian ideas. Von Apsberg lived more re- 
tired than ever, and rarely left his laboratory 
except when he went to the Duke d’Har- 
court’s. There the intelligent doctor was 
kindly received by all the family, Marie in- 
cluded, and his fair patient’s health seemed 
visibly to improve, as those flowers which 
have been too long neglected always do 
when attended to by askilful horticulturist, 
Monte-Leone devoted to the society of Paris, 
of which he was passionately fond, all the 
hours which he passed away from the Mar- 
quise. This, however, was a duty, for there 
only could he meet the Oarbonari who be- 
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the lawyer B——, the 
the banker F——, and the 


- A great dinner was given by the banker 
F—— to enable the chiefs to confer with 
Monte-Leone. But in addition to these per- 
and in order that public attention 

not be fixed on them alone, F—— had 
invited the élite of the capital, several peers 
of France, some illustrious soldiers, many de- 
puties, and several women famous for their 
rank and beauty. Insensibly conversation as- 
sumed a political tone, as at that time every 
thing did. Monte-Leone, whom the abuses 
of the French government and the camarilla 
of the Tuilleries made most indignant, gave 


vent to his st and yg, “oe bitterly 
of the acts of the ministry. He compassion- 
ated the people, whose liberties were being 
swept away, and reprobated the censorship 
of the liberty of the press and of freedom of 
speech—the only resource of the oppressed 
and the only means of reaching the oppres- 
sors. The master of the house, M. > am 
agreed with the Count in the liberal opinions 
he had expressed. Led on by the example, 
B—— and C—— testified their path 
with what the Count had said, and their wish 
to see a change in the fortune of a country 
where the institutions satisfied neither the 
wants nor the rights of the oppressed. This 
discussion, which had been provoked by the 
Count, was so bold and so decided that many 
of the guests looked on with terror, fearing 
they would be compromised by the expres- 
sion of such revolutionary ideas. Just then 
many of the guests of M. F-——, taki i 
aside from the table, asked anxiously if he 
was satisfied of the discretion of all the per- 
sons present, and also of their honor. M. 
F energetically repelled such fears, say- 
ing: “The people whom I receive are not 
all friends of the government. Nothing, how- 
ever, said here will be repeated, for the min- 
ister of police has no representative at my 
table. The words of their host in a d 
satisfied some of the most timid. It was then 
said openly that amid the most.eminent per- 
sons met with in society were found individ- 
nals in the secret pay of M. Angles, and that 
many ruined and extravagant noblemen did 
not hesitate to exist in this manner. People 
said that in the drawing-room of M. F—— 
Monte-Leone had determined to defy the 
government, and they looked on his conduct 
| sg existing circumstances as most impru- 
ent. 
-. During the evening, and when all were en- 


him | serpent, who, sliding stealthil 





the chiefs of ventas took occasion, one 

one, to isolate themselves from company 
and gave the Count the rolls. It was then 
eed, that the last of these documents 
notice should be given with- 

out , and during the trial of the General, 
of the day me art eo | “se in- 
surrectionary movement by whi bona- 
rism was to be revealed to France and to 


a. The terrible plan, however, was 
= by various events which ed the 
ety 


unexpectedly, 

Four days after the dinner of M. F——, he, 
the lawyer B——, the baron Oh——, who 
bad taken so decided a part in the discussion 
provoked by Monte-Leone, and who, on that 
very evening, had given him the fatal lists of 
his i were arrested. The first was 
taken in his office, the second just as he left 
his cabinet, and the third on his way to the 
opera. The capital was amazed at this news, 
All the other guests of F—— began to ex- 
amine their consciences, and sought to recall 
whether or not they had given utterance to 
any governmental heresy at the fatal dinner, 
and whether they had not uttered something 
rash. They were doubtful if any opinion at 
all might not expose them to the resentment 
and vigilance of an adroit and secret police. 
It seemed beyond a doubt that the remarks 
of the persons who had been arrested had 
provoked this rigorous action, and that some 
ear in the pay of the police had heard their 
dangerous conversation, and noted the vio- 
lent me of their opinions. The con- 
duct of all the guests was then passed in re- 
view, and the public and private life of each 
examined. Their domestic history and life 
were inquired into, and their weak points, 
habits, errors, and tastes, were scrutinized. 

No rank, family, sex, or social position, was 
neglected, and not even intrigues, life, nor 
money, were considered sufficient to shield the 
informer. All were anxious to tear away the 
mask from the common enemy, to crush the 
into society, 
| omaeane its very heart and rated that 

m. which sheltered it. 

The arrest of General A—— then recurred 
to the memory of all. This event had taken 
place after a ball which the General had 
given. It was after an entertainment given 
by F—— that he, too, had lost his liberty. 
On this occasion two other important men 
had shared the fate of the rich er, and, 
like rms aes had both been energetic, vio- 
lent, and pitiless denouncers of a ministry 
which defied 
nation. Peop! 


age opinion and outraged the 
e then remembered that Count 
Monte-Leone had provoked the conversation 
—that he had gone farther than any one else 


on the us ground—and that his dar- 
ing had surpassed that of the master of the 
house and his guests, All expected he would 
be arrested also, This fear was especially 
well founded, as Monte-Leone concealed 
neither his liberal opinions nor his revolu- 
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168, and in fact every thing in 
; pointed him out as one 
to whom the attention of the 


especially b 


most imprudent en- 

punity. Astonishment, how- 

all, for strange reports were 

circulated, and rumors were heard in 
every direction. The impunity of the Count 
became the universal subject of conversation. 
ivate life was taken in hand, and his 
career, as it were, extended on the 

table of moral anatomy. The 

scalpel of public opinion, it is well known, 
ly every subject it wishes tho- 

ly to understand. The Tuey Say, that 
creature to which we have already 

began to play its part. It was heard 

every where. “Tuey Say Count Monte-Le- 


one cannot be a stranger to what is passing. 
He was seen to talk to General A—— on the 
night of the ball for a long time.” 
What! Count Monte- 
his rank ?” 
* Ah, these Italian noblemen are all sus- 
ous. 


ne ?—a man of 


“ He—a liberal—a revolutionist !” 

“Listen tome. People often change their 
opinions in this world, especially when for- 
tune disappears, and want of money and care 
supervene. They say he is completely ruin- 
ed, yet he is still very luxurious in his mode 
of life. 


“True—that is strange.” 

“Oh, no, not at all. They say the strong 
box of the police enables him to maiatain 
his style.” 

“That may be.” 

“ They say, also, that the order to leave 
France given by the minister was but a trick 
A divert suspicion and keep him here use- 

«Do you thinkso? Then he is a villain, 
and should be avoided. He is a——” 

Oh, I know nothing of it—but they say 


They did say so, but when that awful 
rumor was first pronounced they did not. 
These words were produced by the terror 
which the events of the day produced on the 
mind of every friend, even of the three impri- 
soned Oarbonari. Perhaps some malevolent 
pt disseminated them. This rumor was 

ulated from house to house, like a drop 
of oil, which though first scarcely percepti- 
ble, sullies the fairest fabrics utterly. A tri- 
fling fault is thus made to do the part of an 
atrocious crime. At first the rumor was 
saa red. It then grew bolder, and finally 
fortified itself by a thousand corroborations 
furnished by chance or p. Every person 
who detailed it added to its incidents and 
arguments. Within one month after the din- 
ner all Paris heard of the terrible offence 
against society attributed to Count Monte- 


80. 


Leone. As is always the case, however, the 
three friends of the Count were the last to 
hear of this slander. Every one who was 
aware of their intimacy took care not to 
speak to them of the rumor, for no one 
wished to involve himself Te ga 
story entirely unsubstan and the ori- 
gin of which was unknown. The uence 
was that the three persons who could have 
refuted the calumny were entirely ignorant 
of the stigma attached to their friend: Monte- 
Leone had no moresuspicion than his friends 
had in relation to the horrible fable. 

The other chiefs of the principal ventas, 
who might have told him what was sai 
terrified at the fate of their associates, liv 
apart, refused to see any one, and thus heard 
none of the imputations against the high- 
priest of Oarbonarism. Then commenced a 
series of oa surprises, and mortifica- 
tions, in which Monte-Leone would see no 
insult. His life, however, became an enig- 
ma, the explanation of which he could not 
divine. Certain rooms under various pre- 
texts were closed to him. Often persons 
who once had been most anxions to secure 
his attendance at their entertainments pre- 
tended to forget him. The world did not 
dare, however, to brave an enemy whose se- 
cret power it was ignorant of, but it exhi- 
bited a certain coldness and oblivion which 
deeply wounded him. His most intimate ac- 
quaintances avoided him with studied care, 
and when they accepted his hand did so with 
a marked expression of annoyance. An im- 
meunse void existed around him. His hotel 
was a solitude, and the houses of others 
were shut to him. The Count at first thought 
he found a motive for this in the apprehen- 
sion all entertained of his affiliation with 
some secret association. When he saw that 
the police paid no attention to him, he was 
compelled to seek some other reason for his 
public proscription. What this cause was he 
did not divine and could not ask, for a posi- 
tion of this kind is such that an honorable 
man thinks it beneath him to ask for an ex- 

lanation of merely natural occurrences. 
.Wounded, di and grieved by the 
existence created for him, Monte-Le- 

one felt himself at once a prey to the distrust 
which ostracism of this kind creates in the 
bosom of all who are subject to it. The 
world thought that by avoiding society Count 
Monte-Leone confessed the justice of its alle- 
gations. He became every day more atten- 
tive to the charming woman he adored, and 
who only waited the time when the proprie- 
ties of society would permit her to make 
him her husband. In her affection he found 
a consolation for all the external chagrin 
which annoyed him, for a mute terror had 
taken possession of the Carbonari since the 
occurrence of the many arrests, the motives 
of which were as yet wrapped in such im- 


penetrable mystery. An event which was 





altogether unexpected made his position yet 
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ently ruined 


sequ 
Geet the reports 


Paris. He came upon a boudoir where se- 

veral men were ing. The Count was 

about to go back, when his name struck on 

Yes, gentlemen,” said one of the 

in a most indignant tone, “ you 

w oa at my — here, 

my ily is in tears, and my pros- 

blasted and made desperate. Only 

since I came to Paris, and am 

nd Count Monte-Leone, my chal- 

whom, to deliver which I have 

t him every where, should be as sol- 
i ce I will 

No sooner had the Count heard these 

words than he rushed into the boudoir, and 

stood face to face with the speaker, who 

was a young man of twenty-eight or thirty, 


F 
B 


ie 


E 


an expression of perfect fury when he saw 
Monte-Leone. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Count, “ you will 
not have to look farther for the person of 
whom you have dared to speak thus. I am 
thankful that I am here to s ou farther 
trouble in looking for me, though why you 
do so I cannot conceive.” 

“ He was listening to us,” said the young 
man to his friends, in a tone of the deepest 
contempt. “ Well, after all, that is right 
enough. 

“ Chance,” said the Count, resuming his 
sang-froid and control over himself, which 
he always maintained in such emergencies, 
“led me within sound of your voice. You 
and I also should be glad that this is the 
case, for it seems to me a ball is a bad place 
for such an explanation as you seem to wish.” 

* All places are good,” said the naval of- 
ficer, in a most insolent tone, “to tell you 
what I think of you. To repeat to you the 
epithet you have overheard, and which I am 
willing yet again to declare to all in these 
rooms.” 

“ Sir,” said Monte-Leone, with the same 
calmness, will you tell me first to whom I 
8 ” 

“My name is A——, and I am a lieuten- 
ant of the royal navy. My father is the per- 
son whom your infamous denunciations have 
caused to be imprisoned in the Concierge- 
rie ! 

“What!” said the Count, “are you the 
son of General A—— ?” 





“ What influences me I cannot and will 
not tell you; for then it would be out of the 
question for me to meet you.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Count, speaking to 
those who witnessed this scene, to which the 
attention of many others had now been 
called, this young man is mad. I, more 
than any person, have pitied his father, and 
a to at — a & new proof 

m y, by granting his son a dela 
ppt ast ly to Gable him to repair the 
incredible injury he has done me, Here ig 
my card,” said he, placing it on a table, 
“and I shall wait until to-morrow for an 
explanation of the unintelligible conduct of 
Lientenant A-—.” 

As soon as the Count had finished he left 
¥ boudoir, ay _ ere eg friends 

ept possession of him, taking him out of 
the hotel. On the next day Monte-Leone 
received the following note : 

“ Count—lInstead of making an apology to 
you, I maintain all I said. You are a cow- 
ard and a scoundrel, and you know why. I 
repeat, that if my voice articulated or my 
hand why I speak thus, it would be 
impossible for me to kill you and avenge my- 
self. Do not therefore ask me to make an 
explanation of what you know perfectly well. 
If = are unmoved by what I now say, and 
if I do not bring you out, I will have re- 
course to other means. I will await you 
and your witnesses to-day at two o’clock, at 
the bois de Bologne, behind Longchamp. I 
have selected this hour in coin teak I might 
previously see my father. 

“Gustave A——, 
* Lieutenant, Royal Navy.” 

“ All hell is let loose against me,” said the 
Count, as he perused this letter. ‘ Why can 
I not penetrate the awful mystery which en- 
shrouds me !” 

“Taking a pen, he wrote the following 
words, which he gave to the bearer. of the 
challenge : 

“T will be at the boie de Bologne at two 
o'clock.” 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
POULAILLER, THE ROBBER. 
(JABTOUCHE had been arrested, tried, 

condemned, and executed, some seven 
or eight years, and no longer occupied the 
attention of the people of Paris, to 
whom his almost melodramatic life and death 
had afforded a most interesting and endur- 
ing topic. They were languishing, like the 
Athenians of old, for something new, when 
there arose a rumor that another robber, 
more dexterous, more audacious, more extra- 
ordinary, ay, and more cruel than Cartouche, 
was roaming about the streets of their city. 
What was his name? whence did he come ? 
were — in the mouth of every one, as 
each of his numerous daring acts was made 
public,—questions which no one could an- 
swer. 





POULAILLER, THE ROBBER. 





se ‘was every arm of the police put in 
— after crime was commit- 


At last the criminal himself disdained con- 
cealment, and all Paris—nay, a considerable 
n of Europe—trembled at the name of 


He about the year 1730, and as- 
the world by deeds, some of them 
so shocking, and at the same time so won- 


derful, that they gave some color to the be- 
lief of many that he was aided by supernatu- 


ral : 
This belief was supported by a 
of the circumstances attending his birth. 
There lived in a village on the coast of 
Brittany a man, poor but of good repute, 
and well beloved by his neighbors,—an in- 
trepid mariner, but poor as Job himself when 


his friends came to comfort him. A robust | thirty 


and well-knit frame, combined with a fine 


Mock sehtee a are appreciated in ev 


country ; and among the beauties of the vil- 

one remarkable for her superiority in 
wealth, as well as natural gifts, was attracted 
by them, and Jacques Poulailler had the 
good fortune to find favor in the eyes of her 
who was known in her little world as La 
belle Isabeau Colomblet. 

At no great distance from this maritime 
village, on the crest of a rock lashed by the 
waves, which at high tides was perfectly in- 

dwelt a personage of whose origin 
every one was ignorant. The building where 
he had established himself had long been of 
evil fame throughout the country, and was 
only known as iP Tour Maudite. The fire- 
sides resounded with tales of terror enacted 
in this lonely and ominous theatre. Fiends, 
in the olden time had made it their abode, 
as was currently reported and believed. 
From that time, it was asserted that no hu- 
man being could dwell there without having 
previously entered into a compact with the 
evil one. The isolation of the place, the 
continued agitation of the waves at its 
the howlings of the wind around its frown- 
ne battlements, the traces of the thunder- 
bolts that from time to time had blackened 
and almost charred its walls, the absence of 
bush or tree, or any thing in the — of 
blossom or verdure—for neither wall-flower 
nor even moss would grow there—had pro- 
duced their effect on the, superstitious spirit 
of the neighbors, and the accursed place had 
Temained untenanted by any thing’ earthly 
for forty or fifty 

One gloomy 


_— 
y, however, 8 man was 


base, | were congrat 
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seen prowling about the vicinity. He came 
and went over the sands, and, as a storm 
was rising, he threw hi into a boat, 
gained the , and di 

Every one believed that he was lost; but 
ein eye — he was. oo ae “a 

e neighbors began to inquire who he 
could be; and at last learned that he had 
bought the tower of the proprietor, and had 
come to dwell there. is was all the in- 
formation that their restless curiosity could 
obtain. Whence did he come, and what had 
he done? In vain were these questions ask- 
ed. All were querists, and none found a re- 
spondent. Two or three years elapsed be- 
fore his name transpired. At last it was dis- 
covered, nobody knew how, that his name 
was Roussart. 

He ap’ to be a man above six feet in 
height, strongly built, and apparently about 
irty years of age. His countenance was all 
but handsome, and very expressive. His 
conduct was orderly, and without — 
and, proving hi to be an experien 
fisherman, he became of importance in that 
country. 

No one was more weatherwise than Rous- 
sart, and no one turned his foreknowledge to 
such account. He had been seen fre- 
quently to keep the sea in such fearful tem- 

that all that he must have been 
‘ood for fishes if he had not entered into some 
agreement with Satan. When the stoutest 
hearts quailed, and ordi men considered 
it suicidal to venture out, Roussart was to be 
seen braving the tumult of winds and wav 
and always returned to the harbor safe an 


sound. 

People to talk about this, and shook 
their heads ominously. Little cared Rous- 
sart for their words or gestures; but he was 
the only one in the commune who never 
went to church. The curé at last gave out 
that he was excommunicated; and from that 
time his neighbors broke off all communica- 
etuings had arrived at this h 

arrived at this point, when it 
was rumored that the gallant fisherm 
fo liclis-bahage, heme tecle-aqpenacing 
' m their app’ 
marriage became the topic of the village; 
and, finally, one Sunday, after mass, the bans 
—_— first published by nev vicar. Brag lads 
of the congregated on the shore, 
vile Poulailler on the auspi- 
cious event, when Roussart suddenly appear- 
ed among them. 

His presence was a surprise. He had al- 
ways avoided the village meetings as much 
as others had sought them; and this sudden 
change in his habits gave a new impulse to 
onthe ok peared k 

The stranger ap) to seek some one 
with his eyes, and ponte walked straight 
up to the happy Jacques, who, intoxicated 
with joy, was giving and receiving innumer- 
able shakes of the hand. 











your first-born 
will belong to the evil one. I, Roussart, tell | sold orvietan with the 
so. > 
. With that he turned 
his isolated dwelling, 


From 
self no more in the ong ae soon 
disappeared -altogether, without leaving a 
trace to indicate vn ya become of him. 

Most country are s 
the Bretons fnsiandth so, and 
lailler never forgot the sinister 
Roussart. His comrades were not more ob- 
livious ; and when, a year after his marriage, 
his first-born came into the world, a univer- 
sal cry saluted the infant boy as devoted to 
Satan. Donné au diable were the words 
added to the child’s name whenever it was 
mentioned. It is not recorded whether or 
no he was born with teeth, but the gossips 
remarked that du the ceremony of bap- 
tism the new-born babe gave vent to the 
most fearful howlings. .He writhed, he kick- 
ed, his little face exhibited the most horrible 
contortions ; but as soon as they carried him 
out of the church, he burst out into laughter 
as unearthly as it was unnatural. 

After these evil omens every body expect- 
ed that the little Pierre Poulailler would be 
ugly and ill-formed. Not a bit of it—on 
the contrary, he was comely, active, and 
bold. His fine fresh complexion and well- 
furnished mouth were set off by his brilliant 
black eyes and hair, which curled naturally 
all over his head. But he was a sad 
and something more. If an equated 
warren, or an orchard was robbed, Pierre 
Poulailler was sure to be the boy accused. 
In vain did his father do all that t 
could to reform him—he was incorrigible. 

Monsieur le curé had some difficulty. to 
bring him to his first communion. The mas- 


ter of the village exhausted his catalogue of } li 


corrections—and the catalogue was not very 
short—without succeeding in mene es the 
first notions of the Ohristian faith and the 
doctrine of the cross. ‘‘ What isthe good of 
it?” would the urchin say. ‘Am not I de- 
voted to the devil, and will not that be suffi- 
cient to make my way?” 

Atten years of age Pierre was put on 
board a merchant-ship, as cabin-boy. At 
twelve he robbed his captain, and escaped 
to England with the spoil. In London he 
contrived to pass for the natural son of a 
French Duke; but his numerous frauds fore- 
ed him again to seek his native land, where, 
in his sixteenth year, he enlisted as a drum- 
mer in the regiment of Champagne, com- 
manded by the Count de Varicléres. Be- 
fore he completed his eighteenth year he 





his good seemed to prevail. 
He left his disreputable companions and en- 
tered the army honorably. For ashort time 
there were hopes of him; it was thought 
that he would amend his life, and his superi- 
ors were satisfied with his conduct. But the 


ne against 
‘prophecy of 


ing his sabre, dangerously wounded his sn- 
rior officer, who, after lingering a few 
ys, went the way of all flesh. Pierre 

would have tasted the tender mercies of 

the provost-marshal; but fortunately the re- 

giment was lying near the frontier, which 

= hero contrived to ws and then declar- 
war against society at large. 

The varied knowledge and acquirements 
of the youth—his courage, true as steel, and 
always equal to the occasion—the prudence 
and foresight with which he meditated a coup 
de main—the inconceivable rapidity of his 
execution—his delicate and disinterested con- 
duct towards his comrades—all contributed 
to render him famous, in the famosus sense, 
if you will, and to raise him to the first place. 

Germany was the scene of his first exploits. 
The world had condemned him to death, and 
he condemned the world to subscribe to his 


"AL this period, he had himself in 
ambush on the crest of a hill, whence his eye 
could command a great extent of country; 
and certainly the elegance of his mien, his 
graceful pentane and the splendor of his 
arms, might well excuse those who did not 
take him for what he really was. He was 
on the hillside when two beautiful young wo- 
men appeared in sight. He lost no time in 
joining them; and, as youth is communica- 
tive, soon learnt, in answer to his questions, 
that, tired of remaining in the carriage, they 
had determined to ascend the hill on foot. 

“ You are before the carriage, then, made- 
moiselle ?” 

“Yes, sir; cannot you hear the whip of 
the postillions ?” 
The conversation soon became animated, 
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UE 


conduct, his band were actuated 


no such motives, and they demurred to 
prayer. He at once conquered their 


Baron von Kirbergen went on their way full 
of the of the handsome stranger 
whose am epee A ws ek on oe and in 
blissful ignorance of the peril they had passed. 
That very day, Poulailler left his lieutenant 
in the temporary command of the ban 
mounted his most beautiful horse, follow 
his beloved to the castle of her father, and 
introduced himself as the Count Petrucci of 


Sienna, whom he had lately robbed, and |} his 


whose papers he had taken care to retain 
with an eye to future business. 

His assumed name, backed by his creden- 
tials, secured for him a favorable reception, 
and he well knew how to improve the occa- 
sion. An-accomplished rider, and bold in 
the chase, he won the good opinion of the 
Baron; while his musical and conversational 
talent made him the pet of the drawing- 
room. The young and charming Wilhelmina 
surrendered her heart to oo and amiable 
cavalier ; and all went merrily, till one fine 
morning Fortune, whose wheel is never sta- 
tionary, sent the true count to the castle. It 
was no case of the two Sosias, for no two 
persons could well be more unlike; and as 
soon as the real personage saw his represent- 
ative, he him as the robber who 
had stolen his purse as well as his name. 

Here was a pretty business. Most adven- 
turers would have thrown up the game as 
raw but our hero, with a front worthy 
of Fathom himself, boldly proclaimed the last 
visitor to be an impostor, and argued the case 
so ably, and with such well-simulated indig- 
nation at the audacity of the newcomer, that 
the Baron was staggered, and despatched 
Messengers to the partners of a mercantile 
house at Florence, to whom the true Petrucci 
"To wait Yor theresa 

‘0 wait for the it of the inquiry would 
have been a folly of which Ponlailier was not 
likely to be guilty; so he made a moonlight 
flitting of it that very night—but not alone. 





Poor Wilhelmina had cast in her lot with her 
lover for good or for evil, and fled with him. 

The confusion that reigned in the best of 
all possible castles, the next morning, may be 
conceived ; hoor A must eee = 
blaspheming, e Baroness ysterics, 
to follow the fugitives, who gained France in 
safety, and were soon lost in the labyrinths 

aris. 


There he was soon joined by his band, to 
the loss and terror of the honest people 
of the good city. Every day, M. Herault, 
the lieutenant of police, was saluted by new 
cases of robbery and violence, which his 
ablest officers could neither vent nor 
punish. The pro george: of the band was 
80 cues, the head so ably directed 
the han at neither life nor property was 
considered safe from one moment to another. 
Nor were accounts of the generosity of the 
= occasionally wanting to add to his 

e. 

One night, as Poulailler was traversing 
the roofs with the agility of a cat, for the 
purpose of entering a house whose usual in- 
mates were gone into the country, he passed 
the window of a garret whence issued a 
youre ae Bvemners 4 An and moans. a 
stop) and approac: e apartment of a 
sedan family, without resources, without 
bread, and suffering the pangs of hunger. 
Touched by their distress, and remembering 

is own similar sufferings before Fortune 
favored him, he was about to throw his 
purse among them, when the door of the 
chamber opened violently, and a man, appar- 
ently beside himself, rushed in with a hand- 
ful of gold, which he cast upon the floor. 

“There,” cried he, in a voice broken b 
emotion, “there, take—buy—eat; but it 
will cost you dear. I 2%, for it with my 
honor and peace of mind. Baffled in all m 
attempts to —_— food for you honestly, 
was on my despairing return, when I beheld, 
at a short distance from me, a tall but 
slight-made man, who walked hurriedly, but 
yet with an air as if he e some one, 
Ah! thought I, this is some lover; and yield- 
ing to the temptation of the fiend, I seized 
him by the collar. The poor creature was 
terrified, and, begging for mercy, put into 
my hands this watch, two gold snufi-boxes, 
and those Louis, and fled. There they are; 
they will cost me my life. I shall never sur- 
vive this infamy.” 

The wife re-echoed these senti- 
ments; and even the hungry children joined 
in the lamentations of the miserable father. 

All this touched Pierre to the quick. To 
the great terror of the family, he entered the 
room, and stood in the midst. 

“ Be comforted,” said he to the astonished 
husband ; “you have robbed a robber. The 
infamous coward who gave up to you this 

under is one of Ponlailler’s sentinels. Keep 

; it is yours.” 

“But who are you?” cried the husband 
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and wife ;— who are you, and by what right; It is very seldom 
eis thes pon then dlapese af the goods of however capacious, 
another ?” passions in activity at the same 
“By the right of a chief over his subal-| this instance, Poulailler no 
terns, I am Poulailler.” rich and tempting sight, than 
The poor family fell on their knees, and eI ating 
we Give en a laht,” seid Pierre, aks OF Capicity his bosom, and that the demon 
ve me & t, pine tales 
may ase the street without break- | disinterested sory 
my neck,’ ding- prese’ 
reminds one of the answer which ene 
Rousseau gave to the Duc de Praslin, whose | and a pistol in the other, both 
Danish dog, as it was running before the car- | held to the sacred breast in the presence of 
had upset the peripatetic philosopher. | the distracted lady. p 
‘ can Ido for you?” said the Duke | learnt to be careless of life, and had sufficient 
te the fallen author of La Nowvelle Heloise, | self- in his terror not to move, lest 
whose person he did not know. he should compromise his safety, while Pou- 
* You can tie up your dog,” replied Jean- | lailler proceeded to stri him with a dexterity 
Ton ouharinn Vivall up, and walking| that practice had rendered perfect. Dia- 
away. monds, precious stones, gold, coined and or- 


The adventures of this accomplished rob- 
ber were so numerous and marvellous, that 
it is rather difficult to make a selection. One 
evening, at the bal de ? Opéra, he made the 
acquaintance of a charming woman, who, at 
first, all indignation, was at length induced 
to listen to his proposal, that he should see 
her home; and promised to admit him, “ if 
Monseigneur should not be there.” 

“ But who is this Monseigneur ?” inquired 


Pierre. 

“ Don’t ask,” replied the fair lady. 

“ Who is he, fairest ?” 

“ Well, how curious you are; you make 
me tell all my secrets, If you must know, 
he is a prince of the church, out of whose 
revenues he supports me; and I cannot but 
show my gratitude to him.” 

‘*Oertainly not; he seems to have claims 
which ought to be attended to.” 

By this time they had arrived at an ele- 
gantly furnished house, which they entered, 
the lady having ascertained that the coast 
was clear; and Poulailler had just installed 
himself, when up drove a carriage—Mon- 
seigneur in person. 

e beauty, in a state of distraction, threw 
herself at the feet of her spark, and im- 
pres him to pass into a back cabinet. . Pou- 

iller obeyed, and had hardly reached his 
hiding-place, when he beheld, through the 
glaze door, Monseigneur, who had gone to 

is Semele in all his apostolical magnificence. 
A large and splendid cross of diamonds, per- 
fect in water, shot dazzling rays from his 
breast, where it was suspended by s chain 
of cat’s-eyes, of great ae set in gold; the 
button and loop of his hat blazed with other 
precious stones; and his fingers sparkled 
with rings, whose brilliants were even great- 
er and more beautiful than those that formed 
the constellation of his cross, 





namental, rings, watch, snuff-box, and pu 
were transferred from the priest to the a 
ber with marvellous celerity; then turning 
to the lady, he made her open the casket 
which contained the price of her favors, and 
left the house with the plunder and such a 
-.* as those only revel in who win. 

e lieutenant of police began to take the 
pementene success ~ our hero to meee and 
in hi ir at the increasing andacity of 
the akan capanl it to ei mao 
his spies, archers, and sergeants, that he who 
should bring Poulailler before him should be 
rewarded with one hundred pistoles, in addi- 
tion to a place of two thousand livres a year. 

M. Hérault was seated comfortably at his 
breakfast, when the Count de Villeneuve 
was announced. This name was—perhaps 
is—principally borne by two celebrated fam- 
ilies of Provence and Languedoc. M. Hé- 
rault instantly rose and passed into his cabi- 
net, where he beheld a perso’ of good 
mien, to perfection, with as much 
luxury as taste, who in the best manner re- 
quested a private interview. Orders were 
immediately issued that no one should ven- 
ture to approach till the bell was rung; and 
a valet was placed as sentinel in an adjoining 
gallery to prevent the possibility of interrup- 
tion. 

“Well, Monsieur le Comte, what is your 
business with me ?” 

“ Oh, a trifle;—merely a thousand pistoles, 
which I am about to take myself from your 
strong box, in lieu of the one hundred pis- 
toles, and the snug place, which you have pro- 
mised to him who would tify you by Pou- 
lailler’s presence. I am Poul iller, who will 
dispatch you to the police of the other world 
with this poisoned dagger, if you raise your 
voice or attempt to defend to defend your- 
self, Nay, stir not—a scratch is mortal. 

Having delivered himself of this address, 
the audacious personage drew from his oe 
et some fine but strong whip-cord, well hack- 
led and twisted, and proceeded to bind the 
lieutenant of police hand and foot, finishing 
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criminal 
good Dean de 


sustai Though aman of peace, his ire 
£ far ruffled a generally-calm temper, that 
he could not help asking M. Herault whether 
Poulailler (from whom a second letter now 
arrived, laughing at their beards) or he, M. 
Herault, was the chief director of the police? 
William of Deloraine, good at need-— 


Five 
‘ By England's king and Scotland's queen. 
.But he was never taken, and had no occa- 
sion for his 
——— neck-verse at Hairibee, 

even if he could have read it. Poulailler 
was arrested no less than five times, and five 
times did he break his bonds. Like Jack 
Sheppard and Olande du Val, he owed his 
escape in most instances to the frail fair 
ones, who would have dared any thing in 
favor of their favorite, and who, in Jack’s 
_case, joined on one occasion without jealousy 
in a successful effort to save him. 

- Poulailler was = as much the pet of 
the petticoats as either of these hempen he- 
roes.. With a fine person and accomplish- 
ed manners, he came, saw, and overcame, 
in more instances than that of the fair 
daughter of the Baron von Kirbergen ; but, 

e John. Shep or Claude Du Val, 

Ponulailler was cruel. Villains as they were, 
John and Olaude behaved well, after their 
fashion, to those whom they robbed, and to 
the Py women with whom they asso- 
ciated. ‘In their case, the “ladies” did their 
utmost to save them, and men were not 
wanting who endeavored to obtain a remis- 
sion of their sentence. But Poulailler owed 
his fall to a woman whom he had ruined, ill- 
treated, and scorned. The ruin and ill-treat- 











sufficient quantities. ig, ge Eighth for- 
warded his wives, when was tired of 
them, to the other world by form of what was 
in his time English law; but when Poulailler 
* felt the fulness of satiety,” he got rid of his 
mistresses by a much more summary process, 
But it was not till this accomplished scoun- 
drel openly left Wilhelmina for a younger 
and more beautiful woman, that she, who 


.| had given up station, family, and friends, to 


rself with his degrading life, aban- 
doned herself to revenge. 

She wrote to him whom she had loved so 
long and truly, to implore that they might 
once more meet before they parted in peace 
for ever. Poulailler, too happy to be freed 
on such terms, accepted her invitation, and 
was received so warmly that he half repent- 
ed his villainous conduct, and felt a return 
of his-youthful affection. A splendid supper 

ve zest to their animated conversation; 

ut towards the end of it, Poulailler observed 
a sudden change in his companion, who 
manifested evident symptoms of suffering. 
Poulailler anxiously inquired the cause. 

“ Not much,” said she; “a mere trifle— 
I have poisoned myself, that I may not sur- 


vive you.” 
“ Gnoi, coquine! m/’aurais-tu fait aussi 
avaler le boucon ?” cried the terrified robber. 
“ That would not have sufficiently avenged 
me. Your death would have been too easy. 
No, my friend, you will leave this place 
safe and well; but it will be to finish the 
night at the Conciergerie; and, to-morrow, 
as they have only to prove your identity, 
you will fish your career on the wheel in 
the Place de Gréve.” t 
So saying, she clapped her hands, and, in 
an instant, before he had time to move, the 
Philistines were upon him. Archers and other 
officers swarmed from the hangings, door, 
and windows. For a few moments, sur- 
rounded as he was, his indomitable courage 
seemed to render the issue doubtful; but 
what could one man do against a host armed 
to the teeth? He was overpowered, notwith- 
standing his brave and vigorous resistance. 
His death, however, was not so speedy 38 
his wretched mistress prophesied that it 
would be. The love of life prevailed, and 
in the hope of wining which he might 
turn to account in effecting his escape, he 
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mother, two brothers, a newly- 
sister, her husband, and four rela- 
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friends, to be butchered in cold 


ohF 


or 
of his band was detected in an at- 
to betray him. Poulailler had him 
cellar. The traitor was placed up- 
in an le of the wall, , and 
they built bim in alive. Poulailler, 
with his own hand, wrote the sentence and 
pitaph of the wretch on the soft plaster ; 
and it was found some years afterward, 
when the cellar in which this diabolical act 
of vengeance was perpetrated passed into the 
hands of a new proprietor. 

It was current in the country where Pou- 
lailler first saw the light, and where his fa- 
ther, mother, brethren, and sisters, still lived 
an honorable life, embittered only by the 
horrible celebrity of their relation, that, on 
the night which followed the day of Pierre’s 
execution, the isolated tower, which had 
been uninhabited since its last occupant had 
80 i i , seemed all on 
fire, every window remaining illuminated b 
the glowing element till morning dawned. 
During this fearful nocturnal spectacle, it 
was affirmed that infernal howlings and har- 
rowing cries proceeded from the apparently 
burning mass, and some ts declared 
that they heard Pierre Poulailler’s name 
shouted from the midst of the flames in a 
voice of thunder. 

The dawn showed the lonely tower un- 
scathed by fire; buta fearful tempest arose, 
and with ceaseless fury for thrice 
twenty-four hours. The violence of the hur- 
Ticane was such, that it was impossible dur- 
ing that time for any vessel to keep the sea; 
and when at length thé storm subsided, the 
coast was covered with pieces of wreck, 
while the waves continued for many days to 
* their dead at the base of the rock, 

whose crest frowned La Tour Maudite. 
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ruined man over Bunyan’s dust, and 
“* Sleep on, thou Prince of Dreamers!” There 
De Quincey bowed and smiled, while inter- 
ing his mild but terrible and unanswerable 
“buts,” and winding the subtle way of his 
talk through all subjects, human, infernal. 
and divine. There appeared the tall mili 
form of old Syme, alias Timothy Tickler, wi 
his pithy monosyllables, and deteubiand nil 
irart ing. There the Ettrick Shep- 
herd told his intermineble stories, and drank 
his interminable tumblers. There sat some- 
times, though seldom, a young man of erect 
ort, mild gray eye, sieae rich quivering 
ips, and air of simple dignity, often forgetting 
to fill or empty his glass, but. never forget- 
ting to look wey to the “ Professor,” 
curiously and admiringly to De Quincey, and 
affectionately to all: it was Thomas Aird. 
There occasionally might be seen Macnish of 
Glasgow, with his broad fun; Doubleday of 
N ewcastle, then a rising litterateur ; Leitch 
the ventriloquist, (not professionally so, an 
yet not much inferior, we believe, to the fa- 
inous Duncan Macmillan); and even a stray 
Cockney or two who did not belong to the 
Cockney school. There, too, the “ Di r- 
general of the Fine ” old Bridges, (uncl 
to our talented friend, William Bridges, Esq. 
of London,) was often a guest, with his keen 
black eye, finely-formed features, rough, ready 
talk, and a certain smack andible on his lips 
when he spoke of a beautiful picture, a 
“ leading article” in “ Maga,” or of some of 
the queer adventures (quorum pars fuit) of 
Christopher North. nd there, last, not 
least, was frequently seen the fine fair-haired 
head of Delta, the elegant poet, the amiable 
man, and the author of one of the quaintest 
and most delightful of our Scottish tales, . 
“ Mansie Wauch.” 

That brilliant circle was dissolved long ere 
we knew any of its members. We question 
ifit was ever — except thrice: once by 
the Scriblerus Club, com: of Swift, P 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and Bolingbroke ; 
the “y iterary 


Garrick, Beauclerk, Gibbon, ; 
.| more recently by the “ Round- ” “with 
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lety of styles and measures. Like 
ever sought to interweave a sweet 

moral with his strains, and to bend 
by @ graceful curve around the 
em a chine g = A nl 

mial, and he ex 

SherME melancholy: which Hes 
a dark funeral edge around her 
beautiful poems: and this, because he 
a masculine shape of the same elegant 


Delta’s principal powers were cultured sen- 
, fine rgron’ (oes taste, and an easy, 
le and versification. He sympa- 
with all the “outward forms of sky 
with all that was lovely, and 
and of a “ report” a te heart an 4 
_ history umanity, and particularly wi 
Scottish scenery, and Scottish sharatiee and 
manners. His poetry was less a distinct 
power or vein, than the general result and 
radiance of all his faculties. These exhaled 
out of them a fine genial enthusiasm, which 
itself in song. We do not 
with Carlyle, that it is the same with 


man, ex at his desk, or “on his stool” as 
he himself called it. He had to “call” his 
evil spirit from the vasty deep, and to lash 
himse! ben? an into inspiration by a whip 
of “ Gin-twist,”. And James Hogg was little 
else than a haverer, till he sat down to write 
poetry, when the “fi queen” herself 
seemed to be speakin, within him. 
Nay, 8dly, we are convinced that many men, 
of extraordinary powers otherwise, have in 
them a vein of poetry as distinct from the 
rest as the bag of honey in the bee is from 
his sting, his antenne, and his wings, and 
which requires some special circumstance or 
excitement to develop it. Thus it was, we 
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self, ’ All these had pees in them, and have 
expressed it; but any of them might have 


















other of his writi isplay. | What a con- 
trast between nie rhocetets on the Presat 








and .systematic m . 
is a class of poets who have pos- 
than the full complement: of 
faculties, who have added to these ex- 
Siihenents and acquirementa, 
and yet who have been so constituted, that 
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tt 


imaginative utterance has been as essential to | tel 


itself, Such were 


language f 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel- 
such are Wilson, Bailey, Aird, 
These are “nothing, if not 
e their powers and acquisitions 
instinetively. toward poetic expression, 
in verse or prose. And near them, 


a somewhat lower plane, stood 


lta, was rather the natural 


an.art or science. His poetry 

on feelings, not on principles, 

we fancy that little true poetry, in 

any age, hasbeen systematic. It is generally 
the work of sudden enthusiasm, wild and 
rapid ecstasy acting upon a nature prefitted 
for receiving the afflatus, whether by gift or 


pp smemeieienent, or by both united. Even | i 


it listeth. . Witness Milton and Coleridge, 


both of whom were masters of the theory of | i 


ir art, nay, who had studied it scientific- 
ally, and with a profound knowledge of 
sciences, and yet both of whom co 

build up. the lofty rhyme at certain 





poetry, as certainly as 

sun.” 

postoge, be <Dienents i 

no large or great 

here we trace the presence of 
valent . Largeness is frequently 

wi But, becanse 
ton’s Paradise is both large and 
does not follow that every great poem 

















2 wi from morbid ten: 
mois hen dips at tparingty fate tbe 
- Shelley, whereas Words- 
peg ‘his . Scott is transcendently 
‘Indeed, we think that he gives to him, 
tise ia bana : and 
® ‘post, s place 4 
Border fre, hove blinded. him to his 
pa fee rel 
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darling of that darling season. In all his 
poetry there lea and frolicked “ vernal 
delight and joy.” He had in some of his 


after nature renewed within the soul—the 
strange glory shed upon the earth, all red 
and bare though it yet be—the attention ex- 
cited by every thing, “even by the noise of 
the fly upon the sunny wall, or the slightest 
murmur of creeping waters”—the springing 
up of the sun from his winter declinature— 
the softer and warmer lustre of the stars— 
and the new emphasis with which men pro- 
nounce the words “hope” and “love.” To 
crown & spring evening, there sometimes a) 

in the west the planet Venus, bright 
yellow-green, shivering as with ecstasy in the 
orange or purple sky, and rounding off the 
whole scene into the perfection of beauty. 
The Scottish ey of spring did not forget 
this element of its glory, but sung a hymn to 
that fair star of morn and evs worthy of its 
serene, yet tremulous splendor. 

was eminently a national writer. He 

did not gad.abroad in search of the sublime 
or strange, but cultivated the art of sta 
at home. The scenery of his own neighbor- 
hood, the traditions or the histories of his 











Delta, and 


twenty more, have been all more 
or less national in their subject, or language, 
or both. We attribute this, in a great mea- 


mountains. “Paint we first,” the hills seem 
to aloud. A reason, too, why we have 
had few good tragedies or meditative poems, 
may be found in our national narrowness of 

and in our strong prejudice against 
a pene pa es it tod have 
only Do and three or four pla: 
of "Miss Baillic’s, to balance dian 
Ben Jonson, and all that 
speak of the multitudes who have followed— 
and only the “Grave,” the “ Minstrel,” and 
the “Course of Time,” to compare with the 
works of George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, 
ay Milton, Young, Cowper, and Words- 
worth. 

We find in Delta little meditative power 
or tendency. His muse had no “speculation” 
in her eye. Whether from caution, or from 
want of the peculiar faculty, he never ap- 
proached those awful abysses of thought 
which are now attracting so many poets—at- 
tracting them, partly from a desire to look 
down into their darkness, and partly from 8 
passion for those strange and shivering flowers 
bege ‘ow — oa “eo ae 
in his late autobi , when speaking 0 
Blanco White, rea na Pe all religious 

ulation, as alike hopeless and useless. 

ut, in the — day, unless there be reli- 
gious speculation, there can, with men of 
mind, be little religion—no creed—nor even 
an approximation toward one. Would Mr. 
Hunt destroy that link, which in every Be.» 
has bound us to the infinite and eternal? 
Would he bring us back to mere brute wor- 
ship, and brute belief? Because we cannot 
at present form an infallible creed, should we 
beware of seeking to form a creed at all? 
Because we cannot see all the stars, must we 
never raise our eyes, or our telescopes, to 











ei we. that it argues on the 
its. author—revered and beloved 


i es i uman mind, | tili 
See iheced « an outspringing an- 


1. and that it indirectly questions 
he use and the truth of allrevelation. We 
BS at es Us divine dovetr, mors 
in vine despair, more 
fee Laas Huss, in his denial that such 
are wiser than a maniac’s trying to 
sun, in the ignoble concep- 
-man’s position and destiny which 
ly. And, notwithstanding his 
criti so unlike his wont, we be- 
stili, with Coleridge, that not Words- 
nor Milton, have written a sonnet, 
bodying a thought so new and magnificent, 
language so sweet and musical, and per- 
fectly fitted to the thought, like the silvery 
w moon sheathed in a transparent fleecy 
that of Blanco White’s beginni 
rious Night.” 
we have already said, gained repu- 
prose, as well as in verse. His 
Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, is one of 
delightful books in the language. 
it is true, imitated from Galt; 
not 


ence required! Nor, we confess, did we ex- 
pect to meet in them with a comprehensive 
or final vidimus of the poetry of the last 
years. His Edinburgh eye has been too 
dazzled and overpowered 
Walter Scott an 
mote luminaries. 


by the near orbs of 
Wilson, to do to re- 

Nor was criticism exact- 
ly Delta’s forte. He had not enough of sub- 
ity—per not enough of profound native 
instinct—an: peters, some will think, not 
enough of lood. But his criticism must, 
we doubt not, be always sincere in feeling, 
candid in spirit, and manly in language, 
Still, we repeat, that his power and mission 
were in. the description of the woods and 
streams, the feelings and customs, the beau- 
= and peculiarities, of ‘dear Auld Scot- 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to add, thatthe 
name Delta was applied to Dr. Moir, from his 
signature in “ Black wood,” which was alwa: 
A; that he was a physician in Musselburg 
and the author of some excellent treaties on 
pi rw connected with his own profession ; 
and that while an accomplished litterateur 
and beautiful poet, he never neglected his 
peculiar duties, but stood as high in the med- 
ical as in the literary world. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE DESERTED MANSION. 
FEW years ago, a Tog appeared in 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
which peculiarly impressed my i 


ination ; 
it represented an ancient ruinous 


welling, 


ife.| surrounded by dilapidated gardens, set in 


ations, and surrounded by the most asinine 
story of the age, although redeemed by some 
— scenes, and one character, Sandy 

A — is just Thomas Carlyle human- 
teed). But better than thee still, is thy ’pren- 
tice, M Glen, with decline in his lungs, 
poetry in his heart, and on his lips one of the 
sweetest laments in the language! Many 
apd have elapsed since we read thy life, 

ut our laughter at thy adventures, and our 
tears at the death of thy poor 'prentice, seem 
as fresh as those of yesterday ! 

_Why did Delta only open, and never 
dig out, this new and rich vein? He alone 
seemed adequate to follow, however far off, 
in the steps of the Great Wizard. Aird 
seemed to have exhausted his tale-writing 
faculty, exquisite as it was. Wilson's tales, 
with all their power, lack repose; they are 
too troubled, tearful, monotonous, and tem- 
pestuous. . Galt, Miss Ferrier, the authoress of 
the Odd Volume, Macnish, é&c., are dead. .... 

We had not the pleasure of hearing Delta’s 
recent lectures. ey were, chatty, conver- 
sational, lively, full of information, although 
neither very <loquent, nor very profound. 
He knew too well the position in which he 
stood, and the provender which his andi- 





sombre woods. The venerable trees, the 
moat filled with nettles and rubbish, the bro- 
ken fences, green stagnant waters, the gabled, 
turreted, many-windowed, mouldering man- 
sion, a perfect medley of chaotic architecture. 
The visible silence, the spirit of supreme des- 
olation brooding over pa bingy filled my 
mind with involuntary ess; while fancy 
conjured up strange, wild tales of other days, 
in connection with the scene. ‘I could not 
shake off the belief that reality was portray- 
ed on the canvas; and writing an account 
of the various pictures to a friend who resi- 
ded in the country, I dwelt on this particular 
one, and my singular impressions respecting 
it. When I next received a letter from my 
friend, she remarked how unaccountable my 
fancies were; fancies which were, however, 
based on the foundation of truth. 
She went on to say, that reading my letter 
to Mrs. L——, an octogenarian in wonderful 
reservation, that oe | informed her of the 
ocality of my dese mansion, and also of 
its history ; the picture being actually paint- 
ed for Mrs. L———’s son; and the tale attach- 
ed to it, which my friend eventually gre me 
in the old lady’s own words, was as follows: 
“ Fifty years ago, the mansion of St. Elan’s 
Wood was reckoned ancient, but it bin. 8 
healthful, vigorous age, interesting an 
turesque. en, emerald turf lined the sides 
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“Sabina was not afflicted with weak nerv 
and as the full danger of her position flashed 
across her mind, she remembered to have 
ery that the — eye extraor- 

power to quell and keep in abeyance 
all unruly ions thus terrifically displayed. 
She was aware, that in a contest where 
mere bodily energy’ was concerned, her pow- 
ers must prove utterly inadequate and una- 
vailing, when brought into competition with 


et, | those of the unfortunate lady during a con- 
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~_ 


reife 


| 


accompanied by a 
She knew nother 


tinuance of the paroxysm. Sabina feigned a 
calmness which she was far from feeling at 


that trying moment, and though her voice 
trembled, yet she said cheerfully, and with a 
careless air— ° 


“*] think your knife will soon be sharp 
a Lady St. Elan; what do you wantit 


“* What do I want it for?’ mimicked the 
mad woman; ‘why what should I want it 
for, Sabina, but to cut your throat with?’ 

“* Well, that is an odd fancy,’ exclaimed 
Sabina, endeavoring not to scream or to faint: 
‘but you had better sit down, for the knife 
is not sharp enough for that job—there— 
there’s a chair. Now give me your attention 
while sharpen, and I'll sit opposite to 


‘ ior 1 have had euch an extraordinary 
Soden sacha foun nm to listen to it.’ 
“The maliciously sly, as much 
say, *¥ou shall not cheat me, if I do 


’ 
of nonsense, W pretended to have 
ceunt, Lady St. Elan had always been much 
addicted to perusing works of romantic fiction, 
and this taste for marvellc 2s was, proba- 


, the means of saving Sabina’s life, who, 





her in oblivion, but 





during that long and awful night, never flag- 





cep arg thege me gE om 
manship, usually ng up in 8t. 8 
coy and the premeditation evin- 
ped in thus secreting it was ¢ m 


not to 
' Sabina’s hair which was black as 


ancestors. 
“But long ere that period arrived, a seri- 


ion had arisen in Sabina’s mind res- 


the duty and expedienc 
Elan what her true 


Vidnal case the catastrophe might be warded 
off, while, on the other hand + hah veneers 

threatening danger ; but a high religious 
seemed to demand a sacrifice, or 
self-immolation, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a perpetuation of the direful mal- 


“Sabina felt assured that were her noble- 
hearted pupil once to learn the facts, there 
would be no hesitation on her part in strictly 

i @ prescribed line of right; it 
¢ for Sabina to undertake, 


Sabina did not know, that 


by ‘first love,’ of which so much 





beeen ky Danie 
“Thus the deserted mansion still remains 
unclaimed, though it will not be long ere it 
is appropriated to the useful and beneficent 
purpose specified in Mary St. Elan’s will— 
namely, failing Sabina and her to be 
ee mee ees ind of 
unatic alms-house y' ewo 
who, with the requisite ihoation will 
here find refuge from the double storms of 
life assailing them, poor. souls! both from 
within and without.” 
“But what became of Sabina, and what 
interest has son in this pioture?” asked 
my friend of old Msr. L——, as that venera- 
ble lady concluded: her: narration; “‘for if 
none live to claim the property, why does it 
ors jectifcble shall be gratified, 
our justifiable curiosity 
my dear,” responded the kindly dame. ‘‘ Look 
at my hair—it did not turn white from age : 


according to the tenor of the afore- 
will, the mansion and estate of St. Elan must 
now stand until 1 am no 
; while the accumulated funds will am- 
excellent charity. _Were my 
less honorable or scrupulous, he might, 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOTIVES. . 
'AIN it is, 


that in the universe there 


motions, evertheless, ‘ the 
will for the deed” is an old understanding 
among in virtue of that inward life 
whose world and workings they know to ex- 
tend so far beyond the visible, It is, indeed, 
the privilege, and in some sense a necessity 
of human reason, to inquire after, at least, 
obvious motives, since the smallest acquaint- 
ance with character or history cannot be 
formed without taking them into account. 
Thus, in the biographies of notable men, in 
the histories of nations, and in the ip 
which constitutes the current history of most 
borhoods, and is relished alike by the 
denizens of court and hamlet, nobody is satis- 
fied with knowing merely what was done, 
for the demand invariably follows, Why they 
did it? That query is often n to 
legal, and always to moral justice. It must 
be, so to a@ most mechanical and sur- 
face life, whose daily doings the beholder can 
fully explain, independent of any reference to 
inward feelings, unuttered memories, or con- 
cealed hopes. How many deeds and whole 
courses of action, chameleon-like, utterly 
change their complexions, according to the 
light of attributed motives! Through that 
medium, the patriot of one party becomes 
the heartless and designing knave of another; 
and the fanatical revolutionists of their own 
generation turn to fearless reformers with the 
next. Many an act, on the details of which 
most historians are agreed, is held up by one 
to the world’s praise, and by another to uni- 
versal censure. Henri Quatre, says the first, 
conformed to Oatholicism rather than con- 
tinue a civil war in his kingdom; while a 
second remarks of the same monarch, that he 
sacrificed his faith for a crown. When Fred- 
erick-William of Prussia was just at the 
hottest. of that persecution of his celebrated 
son, for which, together with his love of tall 
sol € he is best awe to Sos world, the 
ispute amongst his favorite guards 

rig was, whether the kicks, cuffs, 
and imprisonments, which the old king be- 
stowed so liberally on his heir-apparent, 
were intended to prevent young Fritz turning 
an infidel, or arose from iis father’s fears that 





gifts and attentions, knowing so 
perfectly as he did, that they came but ay 
pectation of a legacy; and many a well-por- 
tioned dame has seen cause for applying to 
her most attentive suitor those lines of 
homely Scottish song— 

“ My led is sae muckle in love wi’ my siller, 
He canna hae love to spare for me. 

There is a strange difference of.opinion ex- 
isting at times between the principals and the 
spectators of these particular affairs. Few, it 
has been said, can penetrate the motives of 
others in matters regarding themselves. Yet 
most people are wonderfully sharp-sighted 
where their neighbors are concerned; and 
the world—as every one of us is apt to call 
that fraction of society in which we live, and 
move, and have our associations—though 

nerally not over charitable, is rarely wrong 
in its conclusions. 

He was a keen observer of life who re- 
marked that the rapid changes to which most 
of human friendships and enmities are liable, 
could be no matter of surprise to one who 
took note of the motives from which they 
generally originate. Poor and unsubstantial 
enough these doubtless are, in many a case. 
There have been friendships that owed their 
growth solely to showers of flattery, and 
bitter enmities have spontaneously sprung up 
in the soil of envy. It was said of Gold- 
smith, that he could never hear a brother 
poet, or, indeed, any citizen of the world of 

etters, praised, without entertaining a tem- 
porary aversion to that individual, and a 
similar effect was always produced by the 
smallest sign of increasing literary conse- 
quence, report that M—— had been 
taken icular notice of by such a noble- 
man of those patronizing times, or that his 
works had been admired in some segment of 
the fashionable circle, was sufficient to make 
the author of the “‘ Deserted Village” find all 
manner of faults with him and his, till time, 
or his habitual nature, wiped the cir- 
cumstance out of Goldsmith’s remembrance. 
This reminds one of Madame de Montes- 











wo fine ladies or two literary men, he had 
hing to do but to the one energetic- 
ry to the other, the higher his enthusi- 
ge, the fiercer would be the war. 








, that they never applauded 
all their might, but one who 
inferior to themselves ; and of 
tenon, that she never hon- 
one with her dered friendship 
not, in «gd ae rable point, be- 
boc her. There is a large class 

> oper all whose iin & some- 












propia ise seems the indispensable in- 
t. e “Laie triumph of being 
ys “ king of the company” has a bindi 
ein sy such minds. It confers a kin 
of ¢ to have the advan’ of one’s 
friends. Nothing else can explain the amount 
of and befriending generally lav- 
ished @ most worthless members of 


families or societies; and the half-grudge, 
half-surveillance, which, under the covert of 
mere ae often surrounds great or 
successful abilities. 

A strange motive to enmity is illustrated 
in the life of General Loudoun, one of the 
Scotch Jacobites, who, on the defeat of his 

, entered the Austrian service, and rose 
s rank of field-marshal in the wars of 
Matis Theresa, He had taken the town of 
Seidlitz from the Prussians. It was a great 
stroke in favor of the empress quéen, and 
might have been rewarded with a coronet, 
but, in his haste to send her majesty the in- 
pe matte Loudouti transmitted it through | w 
her husband, the Emperor Francis, who had 

& private interest in the matter, having long 
carried on a speculation of his own in victual- 
ting not only his wife’s troops, but those of 
her Prussian enemy. King Maria, as she was 

p ong by her Hungarian subjects, had also 
reasons for allowing him to have 

neither hand nor voice in her concerns—a 
fact which the marshal had never learned, or 
econ and her majesty was so indignant 
the pews through such a chan- 

Si mar. thong? she struck a medal to com- 
ptm the taking of Seidlitz, Loudoun 
was rewarded only with her peculiar aversion 
throughout the remaining seventeen years of 
her reign, for which the good wishes of that 
speculator in forage and flour af- 

forded but poor consolation. 

Of all the important steps of human life, 
that by which two are made one appears to 
be taken from the greatest variety of motives. 
Doubtless, from the beginning it was not so; 
but manifold and heterogeneous are those 
which have been alleged for it in the civilized 
world. Goethe bp be eg to ee 
popular respectability. es, once 
the Patriot, when sueing his wife, who 








his worldly goods, as the service hath 
wa a girl whom poverty eee unscrupu- 
in order to be revenged on his rela- 


Princes of old were in the habit of 
ing to cement treaties, which were gen 
broken as soon after as possible; and simple 
citizens. are still addi: to the same method 
of amending their Srienes and families. 
There was an original motive to double 


of both the elder and ae. 


of | blessedness set forth in the advice of a veteran 


sportsman in one of the border counties. His 
ri re beatae of po mar Mefong toa 
pened to adjoin an estate goptn 
younger brother of the turf; and i minior 
gentleman, when dilating to her on the ex- 
ploits they had se ero together by wood 
and wold, wound up with the following sage 
counsel—* Maria, take my advice, and marry 
young eee and you'll see this county 
unted in = peo 
The numbers who, by their own account, 
have wedded to benefit society, in one shape 
or another, would furnish a strong argument 
against the accredited selfishness of oe 
could vy & only be believed. The gener 
good of their country was the standing ex- 
cuse of classic times, and philosophers have 
occasionally reproduced it in ourown. Most 
people seem to think some apology necessary, 
but none are so nious in showing cause 
why they should enter the holy state, as 
those with whom it is the second experiment. 
bee of the widowed for casting off their 
are generally prudent, and often sin- 
Domestic policy or 


gularly commendable. 
of 


parental affection supply the greater 
them; and the want of protectors an 
mothers felt by Boer! of all sizes is 
marvellous, considering the usual consequences 
“Tew be admired, sia f old 
t is to as the speakers of o 
English would say, for what noble things 
men will give themselves credit in the way 
of motives, and how little resemblance their 
actions bear to them. Montaigne was accus- 
tomed to tell of a servant belonging to the 
Archbishop of Paris, who, being detected in 
privately selling his master’s best wine, in- 
sisted that it was done out of pure love to his 


grace, lest the sight of so a stock in his 
cellar might tempt him to more than 
was commendable for a bishop. A guardian 


care of their neighbors’ we -being, some- 
what similar, is declared by all the disturbers 
of our daily paths. Tale-bearers and re- 
markers, of every vatiety, have the best in- 
terests of their friends at heart; and what 
troublesome things some people can do from 
a sense of duty is matter of universal experi- 
ence. Great public criminals, tyrants, and 
persecutors in old times, and the abusers of 
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earned 
thought much on this su “the greatest 
amount of crime and fo: wt been com- 


mitted from motives of religion and love, as | had 
for the most part, know them; while 
ah of 


avarice, revenge, and fear, have 


the most extraordinary actions 


ly exhibited in the conduct of a 
uis of Montferrat, who lived at 
the famous Italian wars, 

between Charles V. of Germany and Francis 
I. of France. The marquis was an Alpine 
pone? of the former, and ‘served him 
and faithfully, till a German astrologer 
of repute in those days assured him, 
from the stars, that the emperor would be 

eventually overthrown, and all his i 
utterly ruined. To avoid his probable share 
in that prediction, the marquis turned traitor 
to his friend and sovereign, for Charles had 
er beyond most — ; aa next 
ar, emperor was completely victorious, 
Seki seh and land The marquis had fall- 
en, fighting in vain for Francis, and his fief 
was best on & loyal vassal of the em- 


ror. 
PeDividiee and philosophers have had many 
controversiés concerning motives, A 
dispute on this subject is said to have en- 
gaged the learned of Alexandria; about the 
accession of the emperor Julian, whom, says 
a biographer, “some of his subjects named 
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ewish rabbi, a 
priest. of Isis, waited on the Persian one 
morning, when he sat in the portico of a 
long-deserted =? which some forgotten 
tian had built to Time, the instructor, 
@ rabbi and the priest. were for actions, 
The Platonist and the bishop were motive 
men, but in the manner of. times, for 
even ug and has its fashions, the four 
agreed that each should propose a ques- 
tion: to Kosro, as his own wisdom dictated, 
Accordingly, after some preparatory compli- 
ments, touching the extent of his fame and 
travels, the Platonist, who was always nota- 
ble for circumlocution, opened the business 


movers of A 

“Gain and vanity,” replied Kosro. 

“ Which is strongest?” interposed the rab- 
bi, in whom the faculty of beating about in 
argument was scarcely less developed. 

“t Gain was: the first,” said the Persian. 
“ Its worship succeeded the reign of Ormuz, 
which western poets call the golden age, and 
I know not when it wag; but, in later ages, 
vanity has become the most powerful, for 
every where I have seen men do that for 
glory which they would not do for gain; and 
rom 4 even sacrifice gain to glory, as they 
think it.” 

* But, wise Kosro,” demanded the priest, 
impatient with what he considered a need- 
less digression, ‘tell us your opinion—Should 
men be judged by their motives or their 
actions ¢” 

“ Motives,” said Kosro, “are the province 
of divine, and actions of human, on 
Nevertheless, because of the relation be- 
tween them it is well to take note of the for- 
mer when they become visible in our light, 
not to search too narrowly after them, 
take deeds for their value; seeing, first, 
that the inward labyrinth is beyond our ex- 


.| by inquiring what he considered the chief 
mankind. 





ploring ; ndly, most act from 
fningied motives; and, thirdly, that if, after 
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sere, a the sins of his:youth, than 
4 Ae ee who makes the hap- 
people. 

regulated his time in the following 
:—in summer he: rose at five, and in 
at six o’clock every morning, and as 
the duties of the ae were ended, 
his cabinet, in whi e greatest or- 

ed. He found there a cam- 
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He only used these pens in signing his 
Gisapeebwnatle winct chemiegan, As 
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ded into the garden, where, notwithstandin 
a ee helt ager which had exi 
two years his life and government, 
he walked alone with no other guards than 
the sentinels always stationed before the 


yed 
regiment 


himself, and he seemed to sink 

to awake, with the same som- 

and feelings which had been 
it the day. 


tinguished 


numerous and public infidelities could 
not stifle this holy and beautiful attachment, 


it 


‘existence resembled rather that of an an- | 


as he concluded this business, he descen- |. 


which formed at once the 
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days, in order to the birthday of 

his brother, the Grand-Duke Constan: 

and arrived at T. in the end of Au- 
1825. Both. the illustrious travellers 


ound their health benefitted by the c 
Alaxtoder: tacks 


the borders of the sea of Azof, comprizing a 
thousand ill-built houses, of which a sixth- 
part alone are of brick and stone, while the 
remainder resemble wooden cages covered 
with dirt. The streets are but then the 
have no — and are y | 

ed with dust, or inundated with mud. The 
dust rises in clouds, which conceals alike 
man and beast under a thick veil, and pene- 
trates every where the carefully closed jalou- 
sies with which the houses are guarded, and 
covers the garments of their inhabitants. 
The food, the water, are loaded with it; and 
the last cannot be drunk till previously boiled 
with salt of tartar; which precipitates it; a 
precaution re cee eee to free it 
from this disagreeable and dangerous depo- 
sit. 


The Emperor took possession of the gover- 
nor’s house, where he sometimes slept and 
took his meals, His abode there in the day- 
time rarely exceeded two hours. The rest 





of his time was passed in wandering about 








Peters 


parent 


He did not 
his 


for the follo 


His 
he complained of the badness of the roads and 
the slowness of the horses. He had never 
-een known to grumble before. His irrita- 


iting | tion became more apparent when Sir James 


small | the danger he 


head quarters. Alexander, in fact, made ra- 
pid excursions to the country about the Don, 
and was sometimes at Tcherkask, sometimes 
at Donetz. He was on the eve of departure 
for Astracan, when Count Woronzoff in per- 
son came to announce to his sovereign the 
existence of the mysterious conspiracy which 
had haunted him in St. Petersburgh, and 
which extended to the Orimea, where his 
personal presence could alone appease the 
general discontent. 

The prospect of traversing three hundred 
leagues appeared a trifle to Alexander, whom 
rapid journeys alone diverted from his op- 

ressive melancholy. He announced to the 
iterate his departure, which he only delay- 
ed till the return of a messenger he had sent 
to Alapka. The expected courier brought 
new details of the conspiracy, which aimed 
at the life, as well as the government of Alex- 
ander. This discovery agitated him terri- 
bly. He rested his aching head on his hands, 
ve a deep groan, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, my 
ather, my father!” Though it was then 
midnight, he caused Count Diebitch to be 
ro from sleep and summoned into his 
presence. The general, who lodged in the 
next house, found his master in a dreadful- 
ly excited state, now traversing the — 
ment with hasty strides, now throwing him- 
self upon the bed with deep sighs and con- 
vulsive starts. He at length became calm, 
and discussed the intelligence conveyed in 
the dispatches of Count Woronzoff. He then 
dictated two, one addressed to the Viceroy of 
Poland, the other to the Grand-Duke Nicholas. 
cane these wee meter gies of his — 
tation disappeared. He was quite 5 

and his countenance betrayed nothing of the 


Wyllie, his confidential medical attendant, 
recommended him to take some precaution 
against the frozen winds of the autumn; for 
he threw away with a gesture of impatience 
the cloak and — he offered, and braved 
ad been entreated to avoid. 
His imprudence soon produceg consequences. 
That evening he caught cold, and coughed 
incessantly, and the following day, on his ar- 
rival at Oricloff an intermittent fever ap- 
peared, which soon after, aggravated by the 
obstinacy of the invalid, turned to the remit- 
tent fever common to Tangaroff and its en- 
virons in the autumn. . 
The Emperor, whose increasing malady 
gave him a presage of his approaching death, 
merneet a wish to return to the Empress, 
and once more took the route to Tangaroff; 
contrary to the prayers of Sir James Wyllie, 
he chose to perform a part of the journey on 
horseback, but the failure of his strength 
finally forced him to re-enter his carriage. 
He entered Tangaroff on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and swooned the moment: he came into 
the governor’s house. The Empress, who 
was suffering with a complaint of the heart, 
forgot her malady, while watching over her 
dying husband. Ch of place only in- 
creased the fatal fever which preyed upon his 
frame, which seemed to gather strength from 
day to day. On the eight, Wyllie called in 
Dr. Stephiegen, and on the thirteenth they 
engeavored to counteract the affection of the 
brain, and wished to. bleed the imperial pa- 
tient. He would not submit to the opera- 
tion, and demanded iced water, which they 
refused. Their denial irritated him, and he 
rejected every thing they offered him, with 
displeasure. These learned men were un- 
wise, to deprive the suffering prince of the 
water, a safe and harmless beverage in such 
fevers. In fact, nature herself sometimes, in 
inspiring the wish, provides the remedy. The 
Emperor on the afternoon of that day wrote 
and sealed a letter, when perceiving the ta- 
per remained burning, he told his attendant 
to _— yar - ba in eae oy a apr ex- 
Pp is feelings in to the danger- 
ous nature of his italy, “Put out that 
Hight, my friend, or the people will take it for 
‘4 bier candle, and will suppose I am already 





dead.” 








| the medicines they and 
were seconded ee eres os eee: 
foe 0 repenting rie emiaieret tom 
quickly 0! ness of tem- 
‘per, which in ce , cen 09 
of the disease, he ttend to me, Ste- 
_— and — too, Sir Andrew Wyllie. 
much pleasure in seeing you, but you 
me so often about your medicine, that 
ve up your company if you 
nothing else.” He however was 
induced to take a dose of calomel. 
evening, the fever had made such 
progress that it ap necessary to 
@ priest. Sir Andrew Wyllie, at the 
of the Empress, entered the chamber 
dying prince, and approaching his bed, 
in his eyes advised him “to call 
of the Most High, and not to re- 
ye assistance of religion as he had al- 
one that of medicine.” 
Emperor instantly gave his consent. 
the fifteenth, at five o’clock in the 
, & humble village priest approached 
perial bed to receive the confession of 
iring sovereign‘ My father, God 
t be merciful to kings,” were the first 
the Emperor addressed to the minister 
ion; “indeed they require it so much 
other men.” In this sentence all 
ials and temptations of the despotic 
& great people—his territorial ambi- 
jealousy, his political ruses, his dis- 
‘and over-confidences, seem to be 
briefly comprehended. Then, apparently 
“sone some timidity in the spiritual con- 
his destiny had provided for him, he 
added, “My father, treat me like an erring 
man, not as an Emperor.” The priest drew 
near the bed, received the confession of his 
august penitent, and administered to him the 
last sacraments. Then having been informed 
of the Emperor’s pertinacity in rejecting 
medicine, he urged him to give up this fatal 
inacy, remarking, “that he feared God 
would consider it absolutely suicidal.”. His 
admonitions made a deep impression upon 
the mind of they prince, who recalled Sir 
Andrew Wyllie, and, giving him his hand, 
bade him do what he pleased with him. 
Wyllie took advantage of this absolute sur- 
render, to apply twenty leeches. to the head 
of the Emperor ; but the application was too 
late, the burning fever continually increased, 
and the sufferer was given over. The intel- 
ligence filled the dying chamber with weep- 
ing domestics, who tenderly loved their 
master. 

The Empress still occupied her place by 
the bed-side, which she had never quitted 
but once, in order to allow her dying hus- 
band to unbosom himself in private to his 
confessor. She returned to the post assigned 
her by conjugal tenderness directly the priest 
had quitted it. 
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God, Alexander experi 

vere pain than he had yet felt. ia 
said he, “suffer more than others.” He 

called one of his attendants to listen to this 
remark with the air of one communicating 
a secret. He stopped, and then, as if re- 
calling something he had forgotten, said in a 
whisper, “ they have committed an infamous 
action.” What did he mean by these words? 
Was he suspicious that his days had been 
shortened by poison? or did he allude, with 
the last accents he uttered, to the barbarous 
assassination of the Emperor Paul? Eternity 
can alone reveal the secret thoughts , of 
Alexander I. of Russia. pa 

During the night, the dying. pricgtQQF 
consciousness. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Count Diebitch came to the Empress, to 
inform her that an old named Alex- 
androwitz, had saved many Tartars in the 
same malady. A ray of hope entered the 
heart of the imperial consort at this informa- 
tion, and Sir Andrew Wyllie ordered him to 
be sent for in haste. This interval was 
— by the Empress in prayer, yet she still 

ept her eyes fixed upon those of her hus- 
band, watching with intense attention the 
beams of life and light fading in their uncon- 
scious gaze. At nine in the morning, the old 
man was brought into the imperial chamber 
almost by force. The rank of the | eon 
perhaps, inspiring him with some re- 
specting the consequences that might follow 
his prescriptions, caused his extreme unwil- 
lingness. He approached the bed, looked at 
his dying sovereign, and shook his head. He 
was questioned respecting this doubtful sign. 
“It is too late to give him medicine; besides, 
those I have cured were not sick of the same 
malady.” 

With these words of the peasant physician, 
the last hopes of the Empress vanished; but 
if pure and ardent prayers could have pre- 
_ with God, Alexander would have been 
saved. . 

On the sixteenth of November, according 
to the usual method of measuring time, but 
on the first of December, if we follow the 
Russian calendar, at fifty minutes after ten 
in the morning, Alexander Paulowitz, Em- 
peror a = the ae — The ooh 

ress, bending over him, felt the departure o: 
his last breath. She uttered a ttter cry, 
sank upon her knees, and prayed. After 
some minutes in communion with 
heaven, she rose, closed the eyes of her de- 
ceased lord, composed his features, kissed his 
cold and livid hands, and once more knelt 
and prayed. The physicians entreated her to 
leave the chamber of death, and the pious Em- 
press consented to withdraw to her own.* 


coe det has been caused 








pillow. 

If may be lanting 
peri rm i apc cpt et 
grossed the Russian Emperor’s attention. He 
said to be employed in framing a new 

for Russia, and unable to con- 

tend at St. Petersburgh with the prejudices 

aristocracy, had retired to this small 

city, for the of conferring this benefit 
his ved country. 


However this might be, the Emperor did 
96 stay long at a time at Tangaroff, where 


d | horseback, 


journeys alone diverted from his op- 
Feet melancholy. He announced to the 
mpress his departure, which he only delay- 
ed till the return of a messenger he had sent 
to Alapka. The expected courier brought 
new details of the conspiracy, which aimed 
at the life, as well as the government of Alex- 
ander. This discovery agitated him terri- 
bly. He rested his aching head on his hands, 
gare a deep groan, and exclaimed, “‘ Oh, my 
ather, my father!” Though it was then 
midnight, he caused Count Diebitch to be 
ro from sleep and summoned into his 
presence. The general, who lodged in the 
next house, found his master in a dreadful- 
ly excited state, now traversing the ant 
ment with hasty strides, now throwing him- 
self upon the bed with deep sighs and con- 
vulsive starts. He at length became calm, 
and discussed the intelligence conveyed in 
the dispatches of Count Woronzoff. then 
dictated two, one addressed to the Viceroy of 
Poland, the other to the Grand-Duke Nicholas. 
With these documents all traces of his terri- 
ble agitation disappeared. He was quite calm, 
and his countenance betrayed nothing of the 





Woronzoff, notwithstan his 
found hin dificslt flecks 
for der wags 


1/208 the fol wing y> ... 
His ill-humor increased during the journey; 


he complained of the badness of the roads and 
the slowness of the horses. He had never 
been known to grumble before. His irrita- 
tion became more apparent when Sir James 
Wyllie, his confidential medical attendant, 
recommended him to take some precaution 
against the frozen winds of the autumn; for 
he threw away with a gesture of impatience 
the cloak and pelisse he offered, and braved 
the danger he been entreated to avoid. 
His imprudence soon produceg consequences, 
That evening he caught cold, and coughed 
incessantly, and the following day, on his ar- 
rival at Orieloff, an intermittent fever ap- 
peared, which soon after, aggravated by the 
obstinacy of the invalid, turned to the remit- 
tent fever common to Tangaroff and its en- 
virons in the autumn. 

The Emperor, whose increasing malady 
gave him a presage of his approaching desth, 
on pom a wish to return to the Empress, 
and once more took the route to Tangaroff; 
contrary to the prayers of Sir James Wyllie, 
he chose to perform a part of the journey on 
ut the failure of his strength 
finally forced him to re-enter his carriage. 
He entered Tangaroff on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and swooned the moment he came into 
the governor’s house. The Empress, who 
was suffering with a complaint of the heart, 
forgot her malady, while watching over her 
dying husband. Ch of place only in- 
creased the fatal fever which preyed upon his 
frame, which seemed to gather strength from 
day to day. On the eight, Wyllie called in 
Dr. Stephiegen, and on the thirteenth they 
endeavored to counteract the affection of the 
brain, and wished to. bleed the imperial pa- 
tient. He would not submit to the opera- 
tion, and demanded iced water, which they 
refused. Their denial irritated him, and he 
rejected every thing they offered him, with 
displeasure. These learned men were un- 
wise, to deprive the suffering: prince of the 
water, a safe and harmless beverage in such 
fevers. In fact, nature herself sometimes, in 
inspiring the wish, provides the remedy. The 
Emperor on the afternoon of that day wrote 
and sealed a letter, when perceiving the ta- 
per remained burning, he told his attendant 
to extinguish it, in words that plainly ex- 
pressed his feelings in d to the danger- 
ous nature of his . “Put out that 
ight, my friend, or the people will take it for 
a ier candle, and will suppose I am already 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 
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he said, “ Attend to me, Ste- 
too, Sir Andrew Wyllie. 
Hasire in seeing you, but you 
often about your medicine, that 
must give up your company if you 
will talk of nothing else.” He however was 
at last induced to take a dose of calomel. 
_ Jn the ree Oe fever had made such 
fearful progress it appeared necessary to 
priest. Sir Andrew Wyllie, at the 
of the Empress, entered the chamber 
prince, and approaching his bed, 
his eyes advised him “to call 
the Most High, and not to re- 
ce of religion as he had al- 
of medicine.” 
peror instantly gave his consent. 
fifteenth, at five o’clock in the 
a humble village priest approached 
bed to receive the confession of 
iring sovereign.— My father, God 
merciful to kings,” were the first 
Emperor addressed to the minister 
; “indeed they require it so much 
other men.” In this sentence all 
and temptations of the despotic 
a great people—his territorial ambi- 
ealousy, his political ruses, his dis- 
‘and over-confidences, seem to be 
comprehended. Then, apparently 
ving some timidity in the spiritual con- 
his destiny had provided for him, he 
“My father, treat me like an erring 
man, not as an Emperor.” The priest drew 
near the bed, received the confession of his 
august penitent, and administered to him the 
sacraments. Then having been informed 
of the Emperor’s pertinacity in rejecting 
medicine, he urged him to give up this fatal 
inacy, remarking, “that he feared God 
would consider it absolutely suicidal.”. His 
admonitions made a deep impression upon 
the mind of they prince, who recalled Sir 
Andrew Wyllie, and, giving him his hand, 
bade him do what he pleased with him. 
Wyllie took advantage of this absolute sur- 
render, to apply twenty leeches to the head 
of the Emperor; but the application was too 
late, the burning fever continually increased, 
and the sufferer was given over. The intel- 
ligence filled the dying chamber with weep- 
ing domestics, who tenderly loved their 


- 


& 


Ss 
: 
E 
Ss. 


att 


f 


r. 
The ow still ig her place by 


the bed-side, whieh she had never quitted 
but once, in order to allow her dying hus- 
band to unbosom himself in private to his 
jo poe gl bat ee to _ ron eae 
er by conjugal tenderness direc © priest 
had euitted it. et 


to| with God, 





Two hours after he had made his peace 
pain than he had felt. “Kings,” 

vere yet 

said he, “‘ suffer more than others.” He fea 

called one of his attendants to listen to this 

remark with the air of one communicatin 


calling 
whisper, “ they 
action.” What did he mean by these words? 
Was he suspicious that his days had been 
shortened by poison? or did he allude, with 
the last accents he uttered, to the barbarous 
assassination of the Emperor Paul? Eternity 
can alone reveal the secret thonghin Fe 
a warwaghed of brace hab fe ; 7 
ring the night, the dying. prince Jost 
consciousness. At two O'clock i in the morn- 
ing, Count Diebitch came to the Empress, to 
inform her that an old named Alex- 
androwitz, had saved many Tartars in the 
same malady. <A ray of hope entered the 
heart of the imperial consort at this informa- 
tion, and Sir Andrew Wyllie ordered him to 
be sent for in haste. This interval was 
= by the Empress in prayer, yet she still 
ept her eyes fixed upon those of her hus- 
band, watebhig with intense attention the 
beams of life and light fading in their uncon- 
scious gaze. At nine in the morning, the old 
man was brought into the imperial chamber 
almost by force. The rank of the patient, 
perhaps, inspiring him with some hee re- 
specting the consequences that might follow 
his prescriptions, caused his extreme unwil- 
lingness. He approached the bed, looked at 
his dying sovereign, and shook his head. He 
was questioned respecting this doubtful sign. 
“Tt is too late to give him medicine; besides, 
those I have cured were not sick of the same 


malady.” 

With these words of the peasant physician, 
the last hopes of the Empress vanished; but 
if pure and ardent prayers could have pre- 
— with God, Alexander would have been 
saved. 

On the sixteenth of November, according 
to the usual method of measuring time, but 
on the first of December, if we follow the 
Russian calendar, at fifty minutes after ten 
in the morning, Alexander Paulowitz, Em- 
peror of all the Russias, expired. The Em- 
hg bending over him, felt the departure of 

is last breath. She uttered a bitter cry, 
sank upon her knees, and prayed. After 
some minutes in communion with 
heaven, she rose, closed the eyes of her de- 
ceased lord, composed his features, kissed his 
cold and livid hands, and once more knelt 
and prayed. The physicians entreated her to 
leave the chamber of death, and the pious Em- 
press consented to withdraw to her own.* 


* The autopsy exhibited the same ce 
Sincorincd aaa tga eas Oat lan toe a 
by the fever of the country: the brain was bpm of the 
veins of the head were gorged, and the liver was No 
signs of were discovered ; the death of the Emperor 
was in course of nature. 








e household of the 
followed the bier 
bearing in 

Cossacks 


Black: 
torches. 

every minute discharged their 
, while the sullen booming of 
added to the solemnity of the im- 


the bod 
red cloth, surmounted by the imperial arms 
in gold, displayed on crimson-velvet. Two 
steps led up to the form on which the 
catafalco was placed. Four columns supported 
the dais upon which the imperial crown, the 


—, and the 
catafalco was surrounded by curtains 
of erimson velvet and cloth of gold, and four 
massy candelabra, at: the four corners of the 
platform, bore; wax'tapers sufficient to dispel 
the, darkness, but not to banish the gloom 
ee ing the church, which was hung with 
lack idered ‘with white crosses. The 
Empress made an attempt to assist at this 
faneral service, but her feelings overpowered 
her, and she was borne back to the palace in 
@ swoon ;. but as. soon as she came to herself 
she a the private chapel and epanten 
there the same prayers then reciting 
church. of St. Alexander. . 

While the remains of the Emperor Alex- 
ander were on their way to their last home, 





only appeared 
himself improved in 


i 


i 


at which the Empress Mother and 
Grand-Dukes Nicholas and Michael were 
crowds assembled at 
left the imperial family 
space for the exercise 
Towards the end of the 
while the sweet voices of the choir 
ere rising in harmonious concert to heaven, 
some official person informed the Grand-Duke 
icholas that a courier from T. ff had 


ie 


wa 
Hal 


. The letter he presented was sealed 
with black. Nicholas recognized the hand- 
writing of the Empress Consort, and, hastily 
opening it, read these words: 

“ Onr angel is in heaven; I still exist on 
an a hope soon to be re-united to 
im. 


The bishop was summoned into the sa- 
cristy by the new Emperor, who gave him 
the letter, with directions to break the fatal 
tidings it contained to the Empress Mother 
with the tenderest care. He then returned 
to his place by the side of his august parent, 
who alone, of the thousands assembled there, 
had perceived his absence. 

An instant after, the venerable bishop re- 
entered the choir, and silenced the notes of 

raise and exultation with a motion of his 

and. Every voice became mute, and the 
stillness of death reigned throughout the 
sacred edifice. In the midst of the general 
astonishment and attention he walked slowly 
to the altar, took up the massy silver crucifix 
which decorated it, and throwing over that 
symbol of earthly sorrow and divine hope a 
black veil, he approached the Empress Mo- 
pane and gave her the crucifix in mourning 
to ki 


The Empress uttered a cry, and fell with 
her face on the pavement;—she compre- 
hended at once that her eldest son was dead. 

The ag oa Elizabeth soon realized the 
sorrowful hope she had expressed. Four 
months after the death of her consort she 

at Beloff, 


a pathetically 
The historical career of the Emperor Alex- 








sometimes placed him in un- 
ms, and brought him in con- 


, into approbation of hi 
¢ was too simple, and had been too 
usly brought up, to comprehend his in- 
tentions. Her husband was absent, so she 
el cit, alee); cin ala theretaen 
im visit alone ; she e, therefore, 
ion. of her own and her husband’s re- 
ons—rich people of the bourgeoisie class— 
and when the emperor en’ her 
he found himself in com: 


r ms, to whom he was immediately 
intreduoed by his fair and innocent hostess. 


The astonished sovereign was obliged to 
make himself ble to the party, none of 
whom ap) to have divined his criminal 
intentions, He made no further attempt to 


him for. ever 

i who had borne him a 

; this child was the idol of his heart, 

to form her mind was the pleasure of his 

At eighteen the young lady eclipsed 
woman in his empire by her i 

beauty and manners. Suddenly she 

was seized with an infectious fever, for which 

Ba piyricien in St. Petersburgh could find a 

y. Her mother, selfish and timid, de- 

serted the sick chamber of the suffering girl, 

over whom the bitter tears of a father were 
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loved daughter, smitten, he considered, 

his sins. 
The friendship of this. prince 
had . ‘mninal i 


y with thirty or} though 


those who are apt to doubt the purit 
Platonic attachments between individ 


the praise of 
ity, and excited the admiration of the 
nation at large.* His immoral conduct as a 


best and most merciful sovereign who ever 
sat upon the Russian throne. 
* The French suthorities would 
of Napoleon's victories, and 
sufficient that I have 
A noble and generous 
b+ se 80 com- 
Autobiography.) 
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MORE stately city than Copenhagen 
acti be imagined. The streets, 
owide and. long, with spacious and at 
chouses:of unspotted whiteness, and built wi 
4 regularity, remind one ‘somewhat of 

but. that: the:ground is level; many of 
them all, but equal, in breadth, to the Irish- 
man’s test of street architectare—Sackville- 
street, Dublin. . But large as break up 
their continuous lines, and the eye rests on 
fine statues, noble and splendid build- 
ings devoted tothe arts, to amusement, to 
justice, or to the purposes of religion in every 
quarter of the city. is’ but a 
‘creation of the last-century, and, after a little 
Aime: spent there, a large portion of it gives 
the idea that it was built all of a sudden, by 
‘some Danish Grissell and Peto, according to 
contract. ‘Surrounded by a deep foss, by 
ramparts and-intrenchments, defended by 
formidable forts.and batteries, filled with the 
‘halls of kings, with churches, museums; and 
~eastles, it-combines the appearance of .a new 
‘eat: made by the royal commissioners through 
‘some old London rookery, with the air of an 
old feudal ‘town. The moat prohibits: any 
eonsiderable extension. _ Seen under a bright 
eold.sky, the blanched fronts of the houses, 
the white walls of the public edifices, the re- 
gularity of the streets, conveyed an impres- 
sion ot i which could-only be de- 
stroyed when one happened to look down at 
his feet, or ceased to.keep guard -over his 
nose.. The paving is of the style which may 
becalled Titanic, and was never intended 
for any foot garb less defensive than a sabot 
er a caliga. The drainage is superficial,— 





and enchanting department of 

is' quite gone.' A‘ Danish gentleman 
walk out with his wife without the least 
ill fall a victim to “ a stupen- 

ice,” or be immolated on the altar 

fi an imperative necessity to clear out in 


‘Moving through these streets is a quiet, 
soberly-attired population. Bigger than most 
foreigners, and with great roun 
cle and size of bone, you 


iously, dresses moder- 
, is addicted to 


, with hi 
matter of considerable annoyance to the na- 
tive: cabman. He. is, however, amazingly 
polite.’ He not only takes off his hat to every 
one he knows, but gives any lady-acquaint- 
ance the trouble of recognizing him, by bow- 
ing to her before she’ has room up her mind 
whether. the individual is known or not. 
Another of his peculiarities is, that’ he always 
has a dog. I should say, more correctly, 
there is always a dog following him,—for I 
have seen an animal, which seemed to be 
bound by the closest ties to a particular gen- 
tleman, placidly leave him’ at the corner of a 
street, and set off on an independent walk 
by itself, ‘These dogs are, in fact, a feature 
of the oe by themselves.. In number they 
can only be excelled by the canine scaven- 
gers of Cairo or Constantinoplé, and in mon- 
grelness' and ‘ugliness: by no’ place in the 
world—-not even in Tuum before the potato 
rot. They get up little extemporary hunts 
through the squares, the trail being generally 
the remnant of an old rat, carried away by 


‘the foremost, and dash between your legs 


from’ unexpected apertures in walls and 


“houses, 80 ‘as to cause very unpleasant con- 


sequences to the nervous or feeble sojourner. 
‘On seeking for an’explanation of their great 
abundance, I’ was’ informed that they were 
kept to kill rats. But this is a mere delu- 
sion. These dogs are far too wise to lose 
their health by keeping late hours in pursuit 











five minutes’ moonshine in the early part, as, 
( they are not again relumed. 
crowd you meet many pale, sorrow- 
women in mourning, and now and 
soldier limps before you, with re- 


Denmark, when, out of her small population, 
90,000 men were under arms in the field. It 
can scarcely atone for this sight to meet 
ing hussars, with their red coats and 
in cal ; heavy dragoons in light- 
blue and dark-green; jagers in smart frocks 
of olive-green, decorated with stars and ri- 
and swaggering along in all the pride 
wing smelt powder and done their duty. 
They are numerous enough, indeed every 
third man is a soldier; but one of these sad 
i or orphans is an antidote to the 
glories of these fine heroes, scarcely less 
powerful than that of the spectacle of their 
mutilated and mangled comrades. This war 
roused the national spirit of Denmark ; 
has caused her to make a powerful effort 
shake off all connection with Germany, or 
pendence on her Germanic subjects, but it 
has cost her £5,000,000 of money, and it has 
left many a home desolate for ever. 





" From Household Words. 

THE SHADOW OF LUCY HUTCHINSON. 
HERE are some books that leave upon the 

mind a strange impression, one of the most 
tfal ing can produce—a haunting 


several, 
sonal 


from | absolutely hated her needle. 





of exquisite purity, of 
wondrous constancy, of untiring affection— 
Lucy Hutchi its write 


r. 
John Hutchinson is at Richmond, lodging 


at the house of his music-master. He is 
twenty-two years 


of “good com 


7 oe 


with music came thither to hear.” There was 
a little girl ‘‘ tabled” in the same house with 
John Hutchinson, who was taking lessons of 
the lutanist—a ing child, of vivae- 
ity and intelligence. She told John she had 
an elder sister—a studious and retiring per- 
son—who was gone with her mother, Lady 
Apsley, into Wiltshire—and Lucy was going 
to be married, she thought. The little girl 
ever talked of Lucy—and the gentlemen 
talked of Lucy—and one day a song was sung 
which Lucy had written—and John and the 
vivacious child walked, another day, to Lady 
Apsley’s house, and there, in a closet, were 
ag on Latin books. Mr. Hutchinson grew 
in love with Lucy’s image; and when the 
talk was more rife that she was about to be 
married—and some said that she was indeed 
married—he became unhappy—-and “ began 
to believe there was some magic in the place, 
which enchanted men out of their right'senses ; 
but the sick heart could not he chid nor ad- 
vised into health.” At length Lucy and her 
mother came home; and Lucy was not mar- 
ried. Then John and Lucy wandered by the 
pleasant banks of the Thames, in that spring- 
time of 1638, and a ‘‘ mutual friendship” grew 
up between them. Lucy now talked to him 
her early life; how she had been born in 
the Tower of London, of which her late father, 
Sir John Apsley, was the governor; how her 
mother was the benefactress of the prisoners, 
and delighted to mitigate the hard fortune of 
the noble and the learned, and especially Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by every needful help to his 
studies and amusements; how she herself 
w serious amongst these scenes, and de- 
ighted in nothing but reading, and would 
never practise her lute or harpsichords, and 
oe was pe a 
like serious temper. Their was - 
mined. 


The spring is far advanced into summer. 











hope of peace ig at an end. John Hutchinson 
is out of his quiet habitation by the 


i of his royalist neighbors. He is 
an er eh Lucy does not like 
the name. Co ro a a a 
Hutchinson, w: ya ne 
thick-set head of hair, kept it Doce oid found 

ornament to him; 
ly of those days, when he 
party, would not allow him 
religious because his hair is not in their 
cut.” The divinity student now becomes a 
lientenant-colonel. He raises a company of 
Beary: Perec men.” The EarlofC 
terfield is ph the houses of the Puri- 
tans in the vale of Belvoir, near Owthorpe ; 
and the young colonel has ee for 
the safety of his family. In the depth of 
winter, a troop of horse arrive one night at 
the lonely house where Lucy and her children 
abide. are hastily summoned to prepare 
for an instant journey. They are to ride to 
Nottingham before sunrise, for the soldiers 
are not strong enough to march in the. day. 
Lucy is henceforth to be the companion of her 
husband in. his ne office—his friend, his 
comforter—a ministering angel amongst the 
fierce and ‘ous spirits, whom he sways 
bya union -of courage and gen- 
tlen 


ess. , 
Let: us look at the shadow of Lucey Hutch- 


i 


Fi 
: 





RHA : | 
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Free 
spee: 
Fee 
Fore 


e Trent. . For five 
there is firing i 
the walls of the castle there are not more 
eighty men. The musketeers on St. 
Nicholas steeple pick off the cannoniers at 
their guns. 


wa ; 

are driven from the town with much slaugh- 
ter, and the castle is filled with prisoners. 
Lucy has been idle during those six days of 
peril. There was a task to be performed,— 
a fitting one for woman’s tenderness. With- 
in the castle was a dungeon called the Lion’s 
Den, into which the prisoners were cast ; and 
as they were brought up from the town, two 
of the fanatical ministers of the garrison re- 
viled and maltreated them. . Lucy reads the 
commands of her Master after another fash- 
ion: As the prisoners are carried bleeding 
to the Lion’s Den, she implores that they 


‘should be brought in to her, and she binds up 


and dresses their wounds. And now the two 
ministers mutter—and their souls abhor to 
see this favor done to the enemies of God— 
and they teach the soldiers to mutter. But 
Lucy’says, “I have done nothing but my du- 
ty. These are our enemies, but they are our 
fellow-creatures. Am I to be upbraided for 
these poor humanities?” And then she 
breathes a thanksgiving to Heaven that her 
mother had taught her this humble surgery. 
There is a tear in John’s eye as he gazes on 
this scene. That night the Cavalier officers 
sup with him, rather as guests than as pri- 
soners. 








Sanaa Hee foe 


few years 


trate—the | "odechocter of the poor. 
earnest man who daily expounded the Gurig- 
tures to his household was no ascetic. There 
was hospitality within those walls—with 
me, and er The Puritans looked 
SR IRAY Spee upon the dwellers 
soldier who had od held Nottingham aoe 
the ier who 
Ske all assaults. 


The Fetoration comes. The royalist con- 
nexions of Lucy Hutchinson have a long 
to save her husband’s life; but he is 

ly included in the Act of Oblivion. He 

is once more at runes, without the com- 
He has done with 


On the Bist of October 1663, there is.a 
before the hall of Owthorpe. 
with tenants and laborers. 


eldest son and daughter. At the end of the 

fourth day’s journey, at the gates of that for- 

tress within which which she had been born, Lucy 

Hutchinson. is parted from him whose good | not 

and evil fortunes she had shared for a quar- 
ter of a ce! s 

About a from Deal stands Sandown 

In 1664, Colonel Hutchinson is a 

prisoner within its walls. {t was a ruinous 

— not weatherproof. The tide washed 

idated fortress; the windows were 

; cold, and damp, and dreary was 

“where the proud heart bore up 

evils. For even here there 

in is not permitted to 

visit him daily. 
ot Deakabldes that faithful wile 
wu ot the first hour of ae = 





rests her 


_— shadow, ever, in our poor re- 





when they married. 
her door in his face when she found he was 
in such circumstances ; 


set out on a six months’ 


visit to Portugal, peers to entering on 
the pean ne vn he the € legal profession. Southey 


i a to Amy care of 
Mr. ¢ Skies sisters absence. 
“Should I perish 


perish by ship ee ” he wrote 
from Falmouth to Gottle,. % “or by any 
other casual 


I have relations whose preju- 
dice will to the anguish of affection, 
and who will love, cherish, and give all 
sible consolation to my widow.” With 
words Southey set. sail for Portugal, and his 
wife, who had him to go, 
cried when he was § 


ly. is one of his own pictures:— 
Glance into the little r prenserberes sits the 








‘ me strength to bear it, and will, J 
ow, support me to the end, whatever that 
. “To-morrow I return to my poor 
children. I have much to be thankfal for 


under this visitation. For the first time in 
my life (he was sixty years old) I am so far 
beforehand with the world that my means 
are provided for the whole of next year, and 
that I can meet this expenditure, considera- 
ble in itself, without any difficulty.” 

Mrs. Southey, after two years’ absence, re- 
turned to Keswick, the ily home, and 
closed her pitiable existence there. Southey 
was now a broken-down man. “ There is 
ho one,” he mournfully writes, “to partake 
with me the recollections of the best and 
happiest portion of my life; and for that 
reason, were there no éther, such recollec- 
tions must henceforth be purely painful, ex- 
cept when I collect them with the prospects 


of futurity.” Two years after, however, 
Southey married : the marriage was 
one of respect on the part of Caroline Bowl 


the gifted authoress, who was his choice, an 
probably of convenience and friendship on 
the part of Southey. We have heard that 
the union greatly tended to his comfort, and 
that his wife tenderly soothed and cheered 
his declining years. 

Southey, in addition to maintaining his 
own wife and family at Keswick by his liter- 
ary labors, had the families of his two sisters- 
in-law occasionally thrown upon his hands. 


He was not two-and-twenty when Mr. Lovell, 
who married his wife’s sister, feil ill of fever, 
died, and left his widow and child without 
the slightest provision. Robert Southey took 
mother and child at once to his humble 
hearth, and there the former found i- 
ness until his death. Coleridge, not - 








retty snug 
by their constant friend, Mr. 


graces 
and .fancy could throw 
It is alluded to in many of his 


green and , refreshed 
It was a spot which you might aptly 


ten; for again he sings :— 


call 


hine 

Here their first child was born—Hartley, 
the dreamer—on whom the happy parent 
shed tears of joy :— 
“But when I saw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 

Bent o'er its features with a tearful smile,) 

Then I was thrill’d and melted, and most warm 


Im x ; 

Prep id 

I seem'd to see an I's form appear— 

"Twas even thine, beloved woman mild! 

80 for the mother’s sake child was dear, 

And dearer was the mother for the child.” 

But writing poetry, reading Hartley and 
Condillac, would not. make the poet’s pot 
boil at all briskly, and so he had to go a little 
nearer to the world, and went back to Bris- 
tol. Coleridge, however, wanted application, 
and could searcely be induced to work, even 
though the prospect of liberal remuneration 
was offered to him. Hence, a few years after 
marriage, in July, 1796, we find him thus 
omega | in the spirit to a friend: “It is my 

uty and business to thank God for all his 
dispensations, and to believe them the best 
ible; but, indeed, I think I should have 
m more thankful if He had made me a 











MY NOVEL: OR, VARIETIES DN; ENGLISH LIFE. 


verses ie wrote for a London paper did little 
for him. He next preached for a short time 
among the Unitarians, deriving a very pre- 
carious living from that source; when at 
length the Messrs. Wedgwood, struck by his 
= talents, granted him an annuity of 
to —_— him to — himself to 
study. nm he went to Germany, leavi 
his wife and little family to the hos itality 
of Southey ; and returned and settled down 
to: the precarious life of a writer for the 
wspapers: his eloquent conversation pro- 


ne 
ducing unbounded edmiration, but very lit-| in, 


tle “grist.” He was often dis for 
money, wasting what he had by inculgence 
in opium, to which he was at one time a 
victim. The great and unquestion- 

able genius of Coleridge was expended chiefly 
He was a man who was ca- 


on pear 

pable of y adorning the literature of his 
time, of creating an altogether new e: 
in its history; but he could not or would not 
work, and his life was passed in dreamy idle- 
ness, in self-inflicted poverty, often in poig- 
nant misery, in Gloomy regrets, and in unfal- 


filled designs. We fear the life of Mrs. Cole- 
ridge was not a happy one, good and affection- 
ate though she was as a wife and mother. 





MY NOVEL: 
OB, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE* 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


OHAPTER XIII. 
EONARD and Helen settled themselves 
ave two little chambers in a small lane. 
n 
commodation humble; but their landiady had 
asmile. That was the reason, perhaps, me 
Helen chose the lodgings; a smile is not al- 
ways found on the of a landlady when 
the lodger is poor. And out of their win- 
dows they caught sight of a green tree, an 
élm, that grew up fair and tall in a carpen- 
ter’s yard at the rear. That tree was like 
another smile to the place. They saw the 
birds come and go to its shelter; and they 
even heard, when a breeze arose, the pleasant 
murmur of its boughs. 
* Continued from page 97. 


borhood was dull enough—the ac-| gir 





into a small room, containing a very large 
round table, whereon were sundry 
homeopathy, P: , 

Davies’ Celtic 


esk,, look- 

ed hastily at Leonard, and then at a t 

chronometer lying on the table. “ My time’s 

short, sir—going abroad; and now that J am 

ing, pone lock to me. pan late. Lon- 
on will repent its apathy. t it!” 

The Doctor paused majestically, and, not 
remarking on Leonard’s face the consterna- 
tion he had anticipated, he repeated peevish- 
ly—*“ I am going abroad, - a I will make 
@ synopsis of your case, ard leave it to m 
successor. Hom! Hair chestnut ; ae 
what color? Look this way—blue,—dark 
blue. Hem! Constitution nervous, What 
are the symptoms ?” ‘ 

“Sir,” began Leonard, “a little girl—” 

Dr. Morgan, (impatiently)—* Little. girl! 
Never mind the history of your sufferings; 
_ ito the symptoms—stick to the symp- 

ms, 

Leonard.— You mistake me, Doctor; I 
have nothing the matter with me. A little 

Dr. Morgan.—* Girl again! I understand 
it! it is she who is ill. Shall I go to her? 
She must describe her own symptoms—I 
er from your talk. You'll be telling 
me she has consumption, or dyspepsia, or 
some such disease that. don’t exist: mere al- 
lopathic inventions—symptoms, sir, symp- 
toms.” 

Leonard, (forcing his way)—t You attend- 
ed her poor father, Captain Digby, when he 
was taken ill in the coach with you. He.is 
dead, and his child is an orphan.” 

Dr. Morgan, (fumbling in his medical poek- 








Natural life there, sir—homeopathy needs na- 
ture ; dine at one o’clock, get up at four—tea 
little known, and science appreciated. But I 
forget. Cott! what can I do for the orphan?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Leonard rising, “‘ Heaven 
will give me strength to support her.” 

The doctor looked at the young man at- 
tentively.. “ And -yet,” said he in a gentler 
voice, “you, young man, are, by your ac- 
count, @ stranger to her, or were so 
when “ undertook to bring her to Lon- 
don. You have a good heart—always keep 
it. Very healthy thing, sir, a good heart— 
that is, when not carried to excess. But you 
have friends of your own in town?” 

Leonard.—* Not yet, sir; I hope to make 
them.” 

Doctor —“ Bless me, you do? How? I 


can’t make any.” 
Leonard ebuaret and hung his head. He 
lo! to say “ Authors find friends in their 
lers—I am going to be an author.” But 
he felt that the reply would savor of pre- 
Bi too and held his tongue. 

e Doctor continued to examine him, and 
with friendly interest. “ You say you walk- 
ed up to London—was that from choice or 
economy ?” 

Leonard.— Both, sir.” 

Doctor —“ Sit down again and let us talk. 
I ean give you a quarter of an hour, and I'll 
see if I can help either of you, —— you 
ph the symptoms—lI mean all the parti 
ulars. 


* It may be necessary to observe, that hom@opathy 
fainep 10 deel with our Smarel affactione aa well en our poye- 
feal maladies, and has a globule for every sorrow. 


HTT, | 
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.| Doctor, recovering 
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ily likeness—very 
The teers stood in the Doctor’s eyea 
“Poor Nora!” said he. 
“Nora! Did you know my aunt?” 
“Your aunt! Ah—ah! yes—yes! Poor 
Norah !—she died almost in these arms—so 
young, so beautiful. I remember it as of 


yesterday.” 

The brushed his hand across his 
eyes, and swallowed a globule; and, before 
the boy knew what he was about, had in his 
benevolence thrust another between Leon- 
ard’s quivering lips. 

A knock was heard at the door. 

“Ha! that’s my great patient,” cried the 
i his _ self-possession — 
“must see him. A chronic case—excellent 
patient—tic, sir, tic. Puzzling and interest- 
ing. If I could take that tic with me, I 
should ask nothing more from Heaven. Call 
again on Monday; I may have something to 
tell you then as to yourself. The little girl 
can’t stay with 7° —wrong and nonsensical. 
I will see after her. Leave me your address 
—write it here. I think I know a lady who 
will take charge of her. Good-bye. Mon- 
day next, ten o'clock.” 

ith this, the Doctor thrust out Leonard, 
and ushered in his grand patient, whom he 
was very anxious to take with him to the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Leonard had now only to discover the no- 
bleman whose name had been so vaguely 
uttered by poor Oaptain Digby. He had 
again recourse to the Cowrt Guide ; and find- 
ing the address of two or three lords the 
first syllables of whose titles seemed similar 
to that repeated to him, and all living pret- 
ty near to each other, in the regions of May 

air, he ascertained his way to that quarter, 
and, exercising his mother-wit, inquired at 
the neighboring shops as to the personal ap- 

ce of these noblemen. Ovt of consi- 
eration for his rusticity, he got very civil 
and clear answers; but none of the lords in 
question corresponded with the description 
given by Helen. One was old, another was 
exceedingly corpulent, a third was bed-rid- 


c- | den—none of them was known to keep a 


great dog. It is needless to say that the 
name of L’Estrange (no habitant of London) 
was not in the Court Guide. And Dr. Mor- 
gan’s assertion that that person was always 
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return- | and when he 
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ssare 
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iries had given sweet Helen 

a home, and. brings out 
asmile from the dingiest corner of hut and 
attic. 


wondered and praised. He kissed 
ing ministrant gratefully, and the 
y to their abstemious m 
his face was overclouded— 
) shot through him the remembrance of 
Morgan’s words—“ The little girl can’t 
with you—wrong and nonsensical. I 
-I know a lady who will take charge 


” 


gee. 


: 


Ge 


eee Leonard, sorrowfally. 
could I forget?” And he 


, how 
told Helen what 
ed him, Helen at first exclaimed that 
would a bt eee rejoiced, then 

to as us is great prospects ; 

mi hneclly finishing his meal, as if there 
were no time to lose, sat down at once to 
is papers. Then Helen contemplated him 
; a8 he bent over his delighted work. 

i his radianteyes from his 

“No, no, you shall not 

go. This must succeed, and we shall live 


ed, and did not answer this time, “ No, I 
not go. 

Shortly after she stole from the room, and 
into her own; and there, kneeling down, she 
prayed, and her prayer was somewhat this— 
“Guard me against my own selfish. heart. 
May I never be a burden to him who has 
shielded me.” 

Per as the Oreator looks down on 
this world, whose wondrous beauty beams 
on us more and more, in proportion as our 
science would take it from poetry into law— 
perhaps He beholds nothing so beautiful as 
the pure heart of a simple loving child. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Lzowarp went out the next day with his 


precious MSS. He had read sufficient of | ha 


modern literature to know the names of the 
principal London publishers; and to these 





he took his way with a bold-step, though a 
beating heart: - u pores al : 
That day he was out longer than the last; 
he returned, and came into the 
- room, uttered a .ery, for she 


itd 


Fee 
if 


for you, speaking 

, 1 shall a considerable loser. 

Did I publish a ig oY ere ae | 
thy with the author, I should be a rnined man. 
But suppose that, i as 1 really am 


which you must rely for independence;” 

How, sir?” cried Leonard—“ Not that I 
would ask you to injure yourself for me,” he 
added with proud tears in his 

. “ How, my young friend? I will explain. 
There is enough talent in these verses to in- 
duce very flattering reviews in some of the 
literary journals. You will read these, find 
yo roclaimed & will cry ‘I amon 
‘dnd may peuuny Roew:tbons Baal 

my poem, how does 

point to some «= shelf, and: say,‘ not 
twenty copies a may prai 
but the public will not buy it. ‘But you will 
have got a name,’ say. Yes, anameasa 
poet just sufficiently. } known to make every 
man in practical business disinclined: to give 
fair to your talents in a single depart- 
ment of ‘positive life;—none like to employ 
poets ;—a name that will not put a penny in 
your purse—worse still, that: will operate as 
a barrier i every escape into the 
ways whereby men to fortune. But, 
once tasted praise, you will continue 
to for it: you will —e. never ‘again 
get & publisher to bring forth a poem, but 








“ Never—never—never!”. cried Leonard, } practical 


his face with his hands. 
“Such would have been my career,” con- 
tinued the “ But I luckily had a 
rich relative, a trader, whose calling I des- 
d as a boy, who kindly forgave my folly, 
me as an mtice, and here I am; 
and now I can to write books as well 
poe a adi have respectabl 
you must have e 
relations—go by their advice and counsel; 
cling fast to some positive calling. Be any 
Se ee en paper profes- 
“ And how, sir, have there ever been poets? 
Had they other callings?” 
“Read their biography, and then envy 


them!” 

Leonard was silent a moment; bu’ mr i 
his answered loud and iio a 
have their biography. True, their lot 
poverty — perhaps hunger. Sir, I envy 
them!’ 

“ Poverty and hunger are small evils,” an- 
swered the bookseller, with a grave kind 
smile. “There are worse,—debt and degra- 

an 


“ No, sir, no—you exaggerate ; these last 
are not the lot of all a i 

“Right, for most of our greatest 
some private means of theirown. And for 
others, why, all who have put into a lotte 


poets had 


have not drawn blanks. But who could ad- 
vise another man to set his whole hope.of 
fortune on the chance of g prize in a lottery ? 
And such a lottery!” groaned the publisher, 
glancing towards sheets and reams of dead 
authors lying like lead upon his shelves. _. 

Leonard clutched his MSS. to his heart, 
and hurried away. 

“Yes,” he muttered, as Helen clung to 
him and tried to console—“ yes, you were 
right: London is very vast, very strong, and 
very cruel ;” and his head lower and 
lower yet upon his bosom. 


The door was flung widely open, and in, | kn 


unannounced, walked Dr Morgan. 

The child turned to him, and at the sight 
of his face she remembered her father; and 
the tears that, for Leonard’s sake, she had 
been to suppress, found way. 

The Doctor soon gained all the con- 
fidence of these two young hearts. 
after listening to Leonard’s story of his para- 
dise lost in a day, he patted him on the 
shoulder and said, “ Well, you will call on me 
on Monday, and we will see. Meanwhile, 
borrow these of me,”—and he tried to slip 
three sovereigns into the boy’s hand. Leo- 





work, 
“Very well, then. I know an honest 
ov cs he sat gy ip some em- 

t; and meanwhile, at all events, you 
will be among books, and that will pee 


Leonard’s eyes brightened—“ A great com- 
fort, sir.” He pressed the hand he had be 
fore put aside to his grateful heart. 

“ But,” resumed the Doctor seriously, “you 
really feel a strong predisposition to make 
verses ?” . 

“ I did, sir.” 

“Very bad symptom indeed, and must be 
stopped before a relapse! ere, I have 
cured three prophets and ten poets with this 


aus an 

ile thus preene , he had got out his 
book and a globule. ‘ Agaricus muscarius 
dissolved in a tumbler of distilled water— 
tea-spoonful whenever the fit comes on. Sir, 
it would have cured Milton himself.” 

‘And now for you, my child,” turning to 
Helen—“‘I have found a lady who will be 
very kind to you. Not a menial situation. 
She wants some one to read to her and tend 
on her—she is old and has no children. She 
wants a companion, and prefers a girl of 
your age to one older. Will this suit you?” 

Leonard walked away. 

t close to the Doctor’s ear, and 
whis » “No, I cannot ieave him now— 
he is so sad,’ 

“ Cott!” grunted the Doctor, “you two 
toust have been reading Paul and Virginia. 
If I could but stay in England, I would try 
what ignatia would do in this case—interest- 
ing experiment! Listen to me—little girl; 
and go out of the room, you, sir.” 

Leonard, averting his face, obeyed. He- 
len made an involun step after him 
—the Doctor detained and drew her on his 


ee. 
* What is your Ohristian name ?—lI for- 

t. 

“ Helen.” 

“ Helen, listen. In a year or two you will 
be a young woman, and it would very 
wrong then to live alone with that young 


And,}man. Meanwhile, you have no right to 


cripple all his energies. He must not have 
you leaning on his right arm—you would 
weigh it down. I am going away, and when 
Iam gone there will be no one to help you, 
if you reject the friend I offer you. Do as 

tell you, for a little girl so peculiarly suscep- 
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fe and 0 ” 
“Wet me see him cared for and 
“He shall be 80; and to-morrow, while he 
out, I will come and fetch you. Nothing 
sinful as leave-taki the nervous 

tem, and is a mere waste of the animal 


” 
frelon sobbed aloud ; then, writhing from 
the Doctor, she exclaimed, “ But he may 
know where lam? We may see each other 
is? Ah, sir, it was at my father’s 
grave that we first met, and I think Heaven 
senthim to me. Do not us for ever.” 


part 
“J should have a heart of stone if I did,” 
cried the Doctor vehemently, “and Miss 
Starke shall let him come and visit you once 
a week. I'll give her something to make her. 
She is naturally indifferent to others. I will 
alter her whole constitution, and melt her in- 


to pathy—with r 
wana” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Bzrorz he went, the Doctor wrote a line 
Mr. Prickett, bookseller, Holborn, and told 
to take it, the next morning, as ad- 
“T will call on Prickett myself to- 
and prepare him for your visit. And 
and trust you will only have to stay 
a few days.” 


te—a worthy woman, stiff 
and prim, as old maids sometimes are. But 
7 the place for a little girl like Helen, and 
ould certainly be allowed to call 

and see her. 

Leonard listened and made no opposition ; 
now that his day-dream was dispelled, he had 
no right to pretend to be Helen’s protector 
He could have bade her share his wealth an 
his fame; his penury and his drudgery—no. 

It was a very sorrowful evening—that be- 
tween the adventurer and the child. They 
sat up late, till their candle had burned down 
to the socket; neither did they talk much; 
but his hand clasped hers all the time, and 
her head pillowed itself on his shoulder. I 
fear, when they parted, it was not for sleep. 

And when went forth the next 
morning, Helen stood at the street door, 
watching him depart—slowly, slowly. No 
doubt, in that humble lane there were many 
sad hearts; but no heart so heavy as that of 
the still quiet child, when the form she ha 
watched was to be seen no more, and, still 
standing on the desolate threshold, she gazed 
into space—and all was vacant. 


os 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Pr gv was A believer in pages 
Ys eclared, to the indignation e 
round Holborn, that he had 
been cured of a chronic rheumatism by Dr. 





Morgan. The Doctor had, as he prom- 
ised, seen Mr. Eicken when he left Leonard, 
and asked him asa favor to find some light 
oceupation for the boy, that would serve as 
an excuse for a modest weekly salary. “It 
will not be for long,” said the Doctor; *“ his 
relations are respectable and well off. I will 
write to his parents, and in a few da: 

I hope to relieve you of the charge. Of 
course, if you don’t want him, I will repay 
Mls. Foickaes, then pwopertd: de Tetealt 

. Prickett, thus pre or 

received him very graciously, and, after a 
few questions, said Leonard was just the per- 
son he wanted to assist him in cataloguing 
his books, and offered him most handsomely 
£1 a-week for the task. 

Plunged at once into a world of books vas- 
ter than he had ever before won admission 
to, that old divine dream of knowledge, out 
of which poetry had sprung, returned to the 
village student at the very sight of the ven- 
erable volumes. The collection of Mr. Prick- 
ett was, however, in reality by no means 
large; but it comprised not only the ordinary 
standard works, but several curious and rare 
ones. And Leonard paused in making the 
catalogue, and took many a hasty snatch of 
the contents of each tome, as it passed through 
his hands. The bookseller, who was an en- 
thusiast for old books, was pleased to see a 
kindred feeling (which his shop-boy had nev- 
er exhibited) in his new assistant; and he 
talked about rare editions and scarce copies, 
and initiated Leonard in many of the myste- 
ries of the yer 1 age 

Nothing could be more dark and di 
than the shop. There was a booth outside, 
containing cheap books and odd volumes, 
round which there was always an attentive 
group ; within, a gas-lamp burned night and 


But time passed quickly to Leonard. He 
missed not the green fields, he forgot his dis- 
appointments, he ceased to remember even 


elen. O strange passion of knowledge! 


— thee for strength and devotion. 
Mr. Prickett was a bachelor, and asked 
pew # to dine des eve = & or bow} 
of mutton, During dinner the shop-boy kept 
the shop, and Mr. Prickett was really plea- 
sant as well as loquacious. He took a liki 
to Leonard—and Leonard told him his ad- 
ventures with the publishers, at which Mr. 
Prickett rubbed his hands and laughed as at 
@ capital joke. “Oh give up poetry, and 
stick to a shop,” cried he; “and, to cure 
you for ever of the mad whim to be an au- 
thor, I'll just lend you the Life and Works 
of Chatterton. You may take it home with 
you and read before you go to bed. You'll 
come back quite a new man to-morrow.” 


Not till night, when the shop was a ve 
did Leonard return to his longing. An 
when he entered the room, he was struck to 


the soul by the silence, by the void. Helen 
was gone! 
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ousands passed him by, and still 
back, lighted ‘his candl and 

came ba le, and re- 

solutely drew forth the “ Chatterton” which 


t 


. Obatterton’s P habits, and 
who appeared even to have seen him, nay, 
been in his company; for the book was in- 
terleaved, and the leaves covered with notes 
and remarks in a stiff clear hand—all evinc- 
ing personal knowledge of the mournful im- 


mortal dead. At first, Leonard read with an 
effort; then the strange and fierce spell of 


that dread life seized upon with 
pain, and gloom, and terror—this boy Gying 
y his own hand, about the Leonard 

attained himself. i of a 

us beyond all com 

éver yet was developed and extinguish- 
ed at the age of eighteen—self-taught—self- 
ee ee Nothing in lit- 
erature like that life and that death! 

With intense interest Leonard perused the 
tale of the brilliant imposture, which had 
been so harshly and so absurdly construed 
into the crime of a forgery, and which was 
(if not wholly innocent) so akin to the lit- 
erary devices always in other cases viewed 
with indulgence, and exhibiting, in this, in- 
tellectual qualities in themselves so amazing 
—such patience, such forethought, such la- 
bor, such courage, such ingenuity—the qua- 
lities that, well directed, make men great, 
not only in books, but action. And, turning 
from the. history of the imposture to the 
neg themselves, the young reader bent be- 
‘ore their beauty, literally awed and breath- 
less. How had this strange Bristol boy tamed 
and mastered his rude and motley materials 
into a music. that comprehended every tune 
and key, from the simplest to the sublimest ? 
He turned back to the biography—he read 
on—he saw’ the. proud, , mournful 
spirit, irit, alone in the Great City like himself. 
© followed its dismal career, he saw it fall- 





It was terrible! The 

boy, (as described in the notes written on 
the margin » with his haughty brow, his 
cynic smile, his lustrous eyes, haunted all the 
night the baffled and solitary child of song. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tr will comer a that what ought to 
turn the human d from some. peculiar 
arta the opposite effect. One 
would that the perusal in the newspa- 
per of some crime and capital punishment 
would warn away all who had ever medi- 
tated the crime, or dreaded the chance of 
detection. ‘Yet: it is well known to us that 
a & criminal is made by pondering over 
the fate of some predecessor in guilt. There 
is a fascination in the Dark and Forbidden, 
which, strange to say, is only lost in fiction. 
No man is more inclined to murder his 
nephews, or ‘stifle his wife, after reading 
Peet re Third’ or Othello. It is the 
reality is necessary to constitute the 
danger of contagion. Now, it was this reali- 
ty. in the fate, and life, and crowning suicide 
of Chatterton, that forced itself upon Leon- 
ard’s thoughts, and sat there like a visible 
evil thing, gathering evil like cloud around 
it. There was much in the dead poet’s char- 
acter, his trials, and his doom, that stood out 
to Leonard like a bold and colossal shadow 
of himself and his fate. Alas! the booksel- 
ler, in one had said truly. Leonard 
came back to him the next day a new man, 
on it.seemed even to wc as if “ a 
ost.a good angel in losing Helen. ‘ tha 
she had been by my side,” thought he. “Oh 
that I could have felt the touch of her con- 
fiding hand—that, looking up from the 
scathed and ruin of this life, that had 
sublimely lifted itself from the plain, and 
sought to tower aloft from a deluge, her mild 
look had spoken to me of innocent, humble, 
unasp childhood! Ah! If indeed I 
were n to her—still the sole 
guardian and protector—then could I say to 
myself, ‘Thou must not despair and die! 
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age 


The 8 


saw that the door into the 


he walked in pe 

e threw himself into the 

well-worn chair, and muttered 
“Why did he tell me to come? 

new ¢an'he think of for me? And if 

8 favor, id I take it? . He has given me 
the means of bread by work: that is all I 
have a right 
—all I shoald accept.” 


While thus soliloquizing, his eye fell on a 


letter | open on the table. He started 
He the handwriting—the same as 
the letter which had enclosed £50 to his 
mother—the letter of his grand-parents. He 
saw his own name: he saw something more 

that i ill, and 


to ask from him, from any man/| all 


tanate you should have sesn a letter never 
meant for your eye, and containing allusions 
to a secret were never to have known. 
Bat, if I 


Avenels—from all? I myself am pledged 
coneeal a secret, which I can only share with 
you on the same condition.” 

“ There is. n ”. announced Leonard 
isti ith @ bitter smile on his 


d, | proud to boast of. Yes, I promise—the let- 


ter, the letter!” 

The Doctor placed it. in’ Leonard’s right 
hand, and quietly slipped to the wrist of the 
left his forefinger an thumb, as physicians 
are said to do when a victim is strete on 


the rack. “Pulse ing,” he muttered ; 
ing, Asbadte?” Meanwhile 
Leonard read as follows, faults in spelling and 


“Dr. Morean—Sir: I received your favur 
duly, and am to hear that the ack boy 
wget este But he has been os 

ill, and ungrateful to my son Ric 

who is a credit to the whole Family, and has 
made himself a Gentleman, and. Was very 
kind and good to the boy, not knowing who 
and What he is—God forbid! I don’t want 


he | never to see him again—the boy. Pore John 


sinsed Ais own hand on the Doc- 


open, 
under his 


waiting-room still 

foot, and then sai 
breath, “What have you read? Tell me the 
truth. 


“Two lines only, and I am called—I am 
called "—Leonard’s frame shcok from head 
to foot, and the veins on his forehead swelled 
like cords, He could not complete the sen- 





tence. It seemed as if an ocean was rolling 


was ill and Restless for days afterwards,.— 
John is a pore cretur now, and has had par- 
—_. And he Talked of nothing but 
ora—the boy’s eyes were so like his Moth- 
er’s. I cannot, cannot see the Child of 
Shame. He can’t cum here—for our Lord’s 
sake, sir, don’t ask it—he can’t, so Res 
ble as. we've always been!—and snch dis- 
grace! Base born—base born. Keep him 
where he is, bind him prentis, ll pay any- 
thing for That. You says, sir, he’s clever, 
and quick at learning; so did Parson Dale, 
and wanted him to go to Oollidge, and make 
a en all would cum out. It would 
be my death, sir; I could not sleep in m 
grave, sir. Nora that we were all so prou 
of. Sinful creturs that weare! Nora’s good 
name that we’ve saved now, gone, gone. 
And Richard, who is so grand, and who was 

















ave | t, sir. Pore 

John is a helpless cretur, bless him. So 

no more from your servant in all dooty, 
“M. Avenzt.” 


roof how much exquisite goodness there was 
tn his heart that the first words he spoke 
"— “Thank Heaven !” 


“T have nothing to pity or excuse in the 
woman I knew and honored as amother. I 
am not her son—hér—” 

He stopped short. 

“No; buat don’t be hard on your true moth- 
er—poor Nora!” 

Leonard staggered, and then burst into a 
sudden paroxysm of tears. 

“Oh, my own mother !—my dead mother! 
Thou for whom I felt so mysterious a love— 
thou, from whom I took this poet soul—par- 
don me, pardonme! Hardonthee! ‘Would 
that thou wert living yet, that I might com- 
fort thee! What thou must have suffered !” 

These words were sobbed forth in broken 
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do not doubt it, my prave poy,” sid 
exceedingly’ Weleh ic 


a f > wae perhaps you may find 


he deserted me—he 


bitter anguish ; then in a calmer tone, he re- 


The 
sumed, “But I should know who he is—as 
sea gy eRe se by not cross,” 
Dr. ed 


em! 
ro know .. ak ek 
‘ ‘as you 80 t is surely 
best that you should know all.” 


The Doctor then proceeded to detail, with 
some circumlocution, what we will here re- 
from his account more succinctly. 

Nora Avenel, while yet very young, left 
her native village, or rather the house of 
Lady Lansmere, by whom she had been edu- 
cated and brought up, in order to accept the 
— of governess or companion in London. 

evening she suddenly presented herself 
at her father’s house, and at the first sight of 
her mother’s face she fell down insensible. 
She was carried to bed. Dr. Morgan (then the 
chief medical practitioner of the town) was 
sent for. That night Leonard came into the 
Soret ah his mother died. _ never re- 
cove’ senses, never spoke intelligibl 
from the time she entered the house. “ And 
never therefore named your father,” said 
Dr. Morgan. ‘ We know not who he was.” 

“ And how,” cried Leonard, fiercely,— 
“how have they dared to slander this dead 
mother? How knew they that I—was—was 
—was not the child of wedlock?” 

“There was no wedding-ring on Nora's 
finger—never any rumor of her marriage— 
her strange and sudden appearance at her 
father’s house—her emotions on entrance, 
so unlike those natural to a wife returning to 
a parent’s home: these are all the evidence 
against her. But Mr. Avenel deemed them 
strong, and so did I. You have a right to 
think we judged too harshly—perhaps we 

id. 


gasps from the depth of his heart. Then he| did 


caught up the letter again, and his thoughts 
were changed as his eyes fell upon the writer’s 
shame and fear, as it were, of his very exist- 
ence. All his native haughtiness returned 
to him. His crest rose, his tears dried.— 
“Tell her,” he said, with a stern unfalterin 
voice—‘‘tell Mrs. Avenel that she is obey: 
Pepe will never seek we roof, byw cross 

er , never disgrace her wealthy son. 
But tell her, also, that I will choose ‘ae own 
way in life—that I will not take from her a 
bribe for concealment. Tell her that I am 
nameless, and will yet make a name.” 

A name! Was this but an idle boast, or 

was it one of those flashes of conviction 
which are never belied, lighting up our fu- 











“ And no inquiries were ever made?” said 
Leonard mournfully, and after long silence— 
“no inquiries to learn who was the father of 
the erless child ?” 

“ Inquiries !—Mrs. Avenel would have 
died first. Your grandmother’s nature is 
very rigid. Had she come from princes, from 
Oadw jader himself,” said the Welshman, 
“she could not more have shrunk from the 
thought of dishonor. Even over her dead 
child, the child she had loved the best, she 
thought but how to save that child’s name 
and memory from suspicion. ‘There was 
luckily no servant in the honse, only Mark 
Fairfield and his wife (Nora’s sister): they 
had arrived the same day on a visit. 
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distance. . 












‘ou passed as the son she 
lost. Mark, Cinee, was & father to you, 
yr he had loved Nora; they had been child- 
n she came to London—London is 
g and cruel,” muttered Leonard. “She 
riendless and deceived. I see all—I de- 


: d have been like those whom I have 
yead of in books. To love, to wrong her— 
that I can conceive; but then to leave, to 
aban ; no visit to her grave—no remorse 
no search for his own child. Well, well; 
‘Mrs. Avenel was right. Let us think of him 
no more.” 
- The man-servant knocked at the door, 
and then putin his head. “Sir, the ladies 
fre getting very impatient, and say they'll 


go.” 
&, said Leonard, with a strange calm 
ret the things about him, “I ask your 
p for taking up your time solong. I go 
y. Iwill never mention to my moth—I 
Mrs. Fairfield—what I have learned, 
y one. I will work my way some- 
Mr. Prickett will keep me, I will 
ith him at present; but I repeat, I 
e Mrs. Avenel’s money and be 
prentice. Sir, you have been good 
nt with me—Heaven reward you.” 
Doctor was too moved to answer. 
ng Leonard’s hand, and in another 
the door closed upon the nameless 
He stood alone in the streets of Lon- 
; and the sun flashed on him, red and 

like the eye of a foe! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘_ Leonarp did not a at the shop of Mr. 
“Prickett that day. ‘Needless itis to say 
“where he wandered-—what he suffered— 
what thought—what felt. All within was 
Late at night he returned to his sol- 
‘itary lodging. On his table, neglected since 
‘the ‘morning, was Helen’s rose-tree. It 
looked parched and fading. His heart smote 
‘him: he watered the poor plant—perhaps 
“with his tears 


4 


: 


 Meatiwhile Dr. Morgan, after some debate 
with himself whether or not to onpeiee Mrs. 
“Avenel of Leonard’s discovery and message, 
~Tesolved to spare her an uneasiness and 
Seaeeers mate iteelf He Peplion ahoetly, 
Cessary | elf. He re ortly, 
“that she ‘need’ not fear Toeneatl's coming to 
“her house—that he was disinclined to bind 
“himself an | itice, but that he was provi- 
ded for at p ; and in a few weeks, when 


I to know no more. This father, he must | thized with 





to him, 
his and conduct, : 
Doctor in his new home, on the Ri 
avocation he thought Leonard would 
suited for, and most inclined to ad 
charitable Welshman divided with 
a quarter of his moity in advance. 
true that he knew he should be 
lying to Mrs. Avenel ; but, being a 


s 
Leonard’s present feelings, that 


Fi 


a 
ae 


we, 
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At the 
worst, it was a sum the doctor could afford, 
and he had brought the boy into the world. 

Having thus, as he thoug' it safely provided 
for his two young charges, Helen and Leon- 
ard, the Doctor then gave himself up to his 
final preparations for departure. He left a 
short note for Leonard with Mr. Prickett, con- 
taining some brief advice, some kind cheer- 
ing; a postscript to the effect that he had 
not communicated to Mrs. Avenel the infor- 
mation Leonard had acquired, and that it 
were best to leave her in that ignorance; and 
six small powders to be dissolved in water, 
and a tea-spoonful every fourth hour—* Sov- 
ereign against rage and sombre thoughts,” 
wrote the Doctor. By the evening of the 
next day Dr. Morgan, accompanied by his 
= patient with the chronic tic, whom he 

ad talked into exile, was on the steamboat 
on his way to Ostend, 

Leoliart resumed his life at Mr. Prickett’s ; 
but the ¢ in him did not escape the 
bookseller. his ingenious simplicity had 
deserted him. He was very distant, and 
very taciturn; he seemed to have grown 
much Pcie I bag not ag i eng 
metaphysically change. By the help of 
such words as Leonard may himself occasion- 
ally let fall, the reader will dive into the 
boy’s heart, and see how there the change 
had worked, and is working still. The hap- 
py dreamy peasant-genius, gazing on glory 
with inebriate, undazzled eyes, is no more. 
It is a man, suddenly cut off from the old 
household holy ties—conscious of great pow- 
ers, and confronted on all sides by barriers of 
iron—alone with hard reality, and scornful 


. | London ; and if he catches a glimpse of the 


lost Helicon, he sees, where he saw the muse, 


alarm | a pale melancholy spirit veiling its face in 
shame—the of th 


the mournful mother, 

whose child has no name, not even the hum- 
blest, among the family of men. 

On the second evening after Dr. Morgan’s 

departure, as Leonard was just about to leave 

the shop, a customer stepped in with a book 

















cent. 7 one to gain from my ‘ Art of 


Mr. Prickett, (stutter 
— You sold it to me! 


—“ Hospitality, sir, is not to 

you sell your hegely, you 
are not worthy to possess my ‘ Art of Think- 
ing.’ . I resume it... There are three shillings, 
and a shilling more for interest. No—on 
second thoughts, instead of that shilling, I 
will return your. hospitality; and the first 
time you come my way you shall have two 
glasses of brandy and water.” 

Mr. Prickett did not look ss ag but he 
made no objection; and Mr. Burley put the 
book into his pocket, and turned to examine 
the shelves. He bought an old jest-book, a 
stray volume of the Comedies of 
—paid for them—put them also into his 
pocket, and was sauntering out, when he 
perceived Leonard, who was now standing 
ats “ 1 who is that ?” he asked, hisper 

em! who. is w - 
ing to Mr. Prickett. 

~ A young assistant of mine, and very cle- 


Mr. Burley scanned Leonard from top to toe. 

“ We have met before, sir, But you look 
as if you had returned to the Brent, and had 
been fishing for my perch.” 

“ Possibly, sir,” answered Leonard. “ But 


my line. is tough, and is not yet. broken, 
though the fish it amongst the weeds, 
nt Vetes itself in mud,” 


He lifted his hat, bowed slightly, and 
walked on. : 








me, ! 
Mr. Prickett mu * A very bad bar- 
gain, indeed,” as Mr. Burley, with his chin in 


the air, stepped into the street. 


OHAPTER XX, 

Art first Leonard had always returned home 
through the crowded thoroughfares—the con- 
tact of numbers had animated his spirits. But 
the last two days, since the discovery of his 
birth, he had taken his way down the com- 
permively unpeopled path of the New Road. 

e had just gained that part of this out- 
skirt in which the statuaries and tomb-mak- 
ers exhibit their gloomy wares—furniture 
alike for gardens and for graves—and, paus- 
ing, contemplated a column, on which was 
placed an urn half covered with a funeral 
mantle, when his shoulder was lightly tapped, 
and, turning quickly, he saw Mr, Burley 
standing behind him, 

“ Excuse me, sir, but you understand perch- 
fishing ; and since we find ourselves on the 
same road, I should like to be better acquaint- 
ed with you. I hear you once wished to be 
an author. I am one.” 

Leonard had never before, to his know- 
ledge, seen an author, and a mournful smile 
i his , as he surveyed the perch- 

er. Mr. Burley was indeed very differ- 
ently attired since the first interview by the 


brooklet. He looked less like an author, but 
more per! like a perch-fisher. He hada 
new white hat, stuck on one side of his head 
—a& new m Overcoat—new gray trousers, 


and new . In his hand was a whale- 
bone stick, with a silver handle. Nothi 

could be more fragrant, devil-me-carish, an 

to use a slang w tigrish, than his whole 
air. Yet, vulgar as was his costume, he did 
not himself seem vulgar, but rather eccen- 
tric, lawless, something out of the pale of 
convention. His face looked more pale and 
more puffed than before, the tip of his nose 
redder; but the k in his eye was of 
livelier light, and there was self-enjoyment 


in the corners of his sensual humorous lip. 

















ding 

snllwith:s neha 

ly, you are right. 

ith yc the author would rather be 

¥ he is. us walk on.” The twe 
felt an interest in each other, and they 

tad woe yards in silence 

*To return 

“you think 





an 
to the urn,” said Mr. Barley, 
of fame and churchyards. Na 
taral enough, before illusion dies; but I think 
of the moment, of existence—and I laugh at 
Fame, sir—not worth a glass of cold 
! “ suibinde’ in o's nothen te 
stgar—and five shillings in one’s et to 
oes one pleases—what is there in West- 

Abbey to compare with it ?” 
“Talk on, sir—I should like to hear you 
me listen and hold my tongue.” 
his hat over his eee 
gave up his moody, questioning, turbulent 
mind to his new uinetens. 

‘And John Burley talked on. A ate, 
i it was—the of 


ous and a talk 
intellect fallen A serpent trailing 
on the ground, and showing bright, 


shifting, glorious hues as it grovelled. A 
Pe ag yet without the serpent’s guile. If 

Burley deceived and tempted, he meant 
itnot—he crawled and glittered alike hon- 
estly. No dove could be more simple. 

at fame, he yet dwelt with an 

elegant enthusiasm on the joy of composi- 
“What do I care what men without 
are to say and think of the words that 
forth on m ?” cried he. ‘ If you thi 
of the palin oll eens, and laurels, while you 
Write, you are no genius; you are not fit to 
be an author. i 
me, Because it is my nature. Written, I care 
no more what becomes of it than the lark 
for the effect that the song has on the pea- 
sant it wakes to the plough. The poet, li 
the lar sings ‘ from his watch-tower in the 


“ Yes, very true.” 

“What can rob us of thisjoy! The book- 
seller will not buy, the public will not 
Let them sleep at the foot of the lad- 


one settles down into such good- 

tempered Lucianic contempt for men. One 

Wants 80 little from them, when one knows 

what one’s self is worth, and what they 
VOL, IV.—NO, 1.—17 
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“ Whither ?” 

“To my throne. On that throne last sate 
und mime. I am his suc- 

We will see whether in truth these 


ei !—’ ‘ 
“ Or a Chatterton,” said Leonard, ° 
“Ohatterton was an impostor in things; 


Leonard went. 


OHAPTER XXI. 
Tae Room! And the smoke-reek, and the 
gas-glare of it. The whitewash of the walls, 
re emt ri ae 
mime-robes, an: stage postures ; actors as 
back as their own lost Augustan era, when 
the stage was a real living influence on the 
manners and the age. There was Betterton 
in wig and gown—as Oato, moralising on the 
soul’s eternity, and halting between Plato and 
= r. There was Woodward as “The 


ve and 

was jovial Quin 
ler and “ fair round 

snuff as with 


Lord,” the thumb and forefinger raised 
in air—and looking at you for applause. 
There was Macklin as Shylock, with knife in 
hand; and Kemble, in the solemn weeds of 
the Dane; and Kean in the place of honor 
over the chimney-piece. 

When we are suddenly taken from 
tical life, with its real workday men, pre- 
sented to the portraits of those sole heroes of 
a World—Phantastic and Phantasmal, in the 
garments wherein they did “ strut and fret 





cuit that ye now 


prompt-books, 
a there! 
the skies have your studies o 
you? Your ultimate destinies are very 


ro Hail to your effigies, and pass we 
on 


There, on the whitewashed walls, 
were amsitael the portraits of ruder rivalsin 
the arena of fame—yet they, too, had known 
an applause warmer than his age gave to 
Shakespeare; the champions of the x, 
Cribb, and Molyneux, and Dutch Sam. In- 
terspersed with these was an old print of 
Newmarket in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and su from Hi 


ndry 
But poets, oh! they were there, too: poets 


companions. , of course, with 
his placid forehead; Ben Jonson, with his 
heavy scowl; Burns and Byron cheek by 
jowl. But the strangest of all these hetero- 
specimens of graphic art was a full- 
print of William Pitt !—William Pitt, 
the austere and imperious. What the deuce 
did he do there amongst prize-fighters, and 
actors, and poets? It seemed an insult to 
his grand . Nevertheless there he 
was, very erect, and witha look of ineffable 
i in his upturned nostrils. The por- 
its on the sordid walls were very like the 
erambo in the minds of vm men—very 
like the motley pictures of the Famous hung 
up in your our, O my Public! Actors 
and prize-fighters, poets and sta all 
congruity and fitness, all whom you 
have been to see or to hear for a moment, 
and whose nanos — ne out in your 
newspapers, U my c 
And the company? Indescribable] Co- 
medians from small out of employ: 


pale papenrddocking boys, probably the sons 
of w traders, tryi 


their best to break 
their fi > hearts; here and there the 
marked features of a Jew. Now and then 


you might see the curious puzzled face of 
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"He will be grand to-night,” whispered a 
thin man who looked like a tailor, seated on 
the other ne of Leonard. 


point. What 
magnificent drollery!—what. luxuriant hn- 
mor! How the Rabelais shakes in his easy 
chair! Under the rush and the roar of this 


seo, in innocent unquestioning 
delight. No; his mind has passed through 
great sorrow, great passion, and it comes out 
unsettled, inquiring, eager, brooding over 
joy itself as over a problem. And the drink 
circulates, and faces change; and there are 
gabbling and. babbling; and Burley’s head 
sinks in his bosom, and he is silent. And up 
starts a wild, dissolute, bacchanalian glee for 
seven voices. And the smoke-reek grows 
denser and thicker, and the gas-light looks 
dizzy through the haze. And John Burley’s 
eyes reel, 

Look again at the Dutch clock. Two 
hours have gone. John Burley has broken 
out again from his silence, his voice thick and 
husky, and his laugh cracked; and he talks, 
O ye gods! such rubbish and ribaldry; and 
the listeners roar aloud, and think it finer 
than before. And Leonard, who had hitherto 
been measuring himself, in his mind, against 
the giant, and saying inly, ‘He soars out ot 
my reach,” finds the giant shrink smaller and 
smaller, and saith to himself, “He is but of 
man’s common standard after all.” 

Look again at the Dutch clock. Three 
hour have passed. Is John Burley now of 
man’s common standard? Man himself seems 
to have vanished from the scene; his soul 
stolen from him, his form,gone away with 
the fumes of the smoke, and the nauseous 
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f CHAPTER XXII. 

» Watt, Leonard, this is the first time thou 
hast shown that thou hast in thee the iron 
ont of which true manhood is forged and 


Thou hast the 
unpolluted, 
yon star above him came from the 


- He had a latch key to his lodging. He let 
in, and walked noiselessly up the 
q@eaking wooden stair. It was dawn. He 
_ on oe yy threw it open. 

green elm-tree from the carpenter’s yard 
looked as fresh and fair as if rooted in soli- 
tudes, leagues away from the smoke of Bab- 


—*N Nature!” murmured Leonard, 
“I hear thy voice now. This stills—this 

. But the struggle is very dread. 
despair of life—there, faith in life. Na- 
tare thinks of neither, and lives serenely on.” 
3 seri a bird slid softly from the heart 
of the tree, and 1 4 on the ground be- 
low out of sight. But Leonard heard its 
carol. It awoke its companions—wings be- 
gan to glance in the air, and the clouds grew 
ted toward the east. 


to resist, Forth, 


3 


I wrote and prayed at the same time. You 


fe came from the or- | cle 





migy come and see me to-morrow evening, 


Leonard: Do 
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OHAPTER XXII. 
“Anp what is Mr. Burley, and what has 
he written ?” asked Leonard of Mr. Prickett 
when he returned to the shop. Let us reply 
to that question in our own words, for we 
know more about Mr. Burley than Mr. Prick- 
pecxa AOR the onl of 
ohn was only son of a poor 
Tgyman, in a village near Ealing, who had 
scraped and saved and pinched, to send his 
son to an a Sees school in a 
northern country, thence to college. At 
the latter, during his first year, young = 


able to the authorities for his assiduity 
learning. The highest hopes were enter- 
e tutors and examiners. 


kept down -by 

had become easy to him 
He knocked off his tasks with a facile stroke, 
as it were. He gave up his leisure hours to 
symposia by no means Socratical. He 
fell into an idle hard-drinking set. He got 
into all kinds of The authorities 
were at first kind and forbearing in their ad- 
monitions, for they respected his abilities, 
and still hoped he might become an honor to 
the university. But at last he went drunk 
into a formal examination, and sentin papers 
after the manner of Aristophanes, contain- 
ing capital jokes upon the Dons and Bigwigs 
themselves. The offence was the greater, 
and seemed the more premeditated, for bei 
clothed in Greek. John Burley was oxen 
He went home to his father’s a miserable 
man, for with all his follies he had a good 
heart. Removed from ill example, his life 
for a year was blameless. He got admitted 
as usher into the school in which he had re- 
ceived instruction as a pupil. This school 
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articles 
d Porson, a notable 
; . The editor furnished him with 
to the journalists in London, and John 
came to the metropolis-and got pe gh on 


tehiel katon ‘Nedity Recrten: oh 
dlightly; that the 
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a 
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office, he had the offer of an 
appointment in Jamaica, and a place in India 
from the Minister. But probably there were 


ey | other charms then than those exercised by 


inquired into the authorship, found 

Burley, and resolved in his own mind to 
for him whenever he himself came 

. But ‘was a man whom it 

ble to provide for. He soon lost 


was so irregular that he d never be 
depended upon. Secondly, he had strange 
honest eccentric twists of thinking, that 
could’ coalesce with the thoughts of no 


ciples 

pared its 
to Oatiline. Then John Burley shut 
mself up and wrote books. He wrote two 


Nevertheless, they 
obtained for him a little money, and among 
literary men some reputation. 

Now Audley Egerton came into power, 
and him, though with great difficulty— 
ere were many prejudices against this 


pish 
place in a public office. He kept it about a | prison, 


month, and then voluntarily resigned it. 
“My crust of bread and liberty!” quoth 
John Burley, and he vanished into s garret. 
From that time to the present he lived— 
Heaven knows how. Literature is a business, 
like every thing else ; John Burley grew more 
and more incapable of business. “He could 





the one-eyed perch, that kept him to the 
neighborhood of London. ith all his 
ve faults of character and conduct, John 
urley was not without the fine qualities of 
a large nature. He was most resolutely his 
own enemy, it is true, but he could hardly be 
said to be any one else’s. Even when he 
criticised some more fortunate writer, he was 
| sv eae in his very satire; he had no 
ile, no envy. And as for freedom from 
malignant Ss he might have been 
a model to all critics. I must except politi 
however, for in these he could be rabid ool 
sav: He had a passion for independence, 
which, though pushed to excess, was not 
without grandeur. No lick-platter, no para- 
site, no toadeater, no literary beggar, no 
hunter after-patronage and subscriptions; 
even in his dealings with Audley Egerton, he 
insisted on naming the price for his labors. 
He took a because, as the papers re- 
quired by Audley demanded much reading 
and detail, witich was not at all to his taste, 
he considered himself entitled fairly to some- 
thing more than the editor of the journal, 
wherein the papers was in the 
habit of giving. But he assessed this extra 
price himself, and as he would have done to 
a bookseller. And, when in debt and in 
he knew a line to Egerton 
would have extricated him, he never wrote 
that line. He would depend alone on his 
pen, di it hastily in the ink, and scrawled 
i The most debased point about 
him was certainly the incorrigible vice of 
drinking, and with it the usual concomitant 
of that vice—the love of low company. To 
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3 of high He fond 
repute. was Vv o) 

of scribbling off penny ballads, ont the 
pny in the street to hear them sung. 
gotually once made himself the poet of an 
sce. Aman and enjoyed it excessively. 
But that not last long, for John Burley 


and invested him with all imaginary 
and objects, that would have turned 
the grand man into asybil. Well, 
he was a Pittite; the tailor a fanatic for 
Thelwall and Cobbett. Mr. Burley wrote a 
poem, wherein Britannia ap to the 
tailor, complimented him highly on the art 
he exhibited in adorning the persons of her 
sons; and, bestowing upon him a gigantic 
ee be and he alone, might be 
to fit it to the shoulders of living 
men. The rest of the poem was occupied in 
Mr. Snip’s unavailing attempts to adjust this 
mantle to the eminent politicians of the day, 
when, just as he had sunk down in despair. 
reappeared to him, and conso! 
him with the information that he had done 
all mortal man could do, and that she had 
desired to convince pigmies that no 
human art could adjust to their fag subg 
mantle of William Pitt. Sic itur ad 
She went back to the stars, mantle 
ll. Mr. Snip was exceedingly indignant 
at this allegorical effusion, and with wrathfual 
cut the tie between himself and his 


Thus, then, the reader has, we trust, a 
pretty good idea of John Burley—a specimen 
of his ge # very common in any age, 
and now happily almost extinct, since 
authors of all degrees share in the general 


improvement in order, economy, and sober 
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ope t bower of sweeten aid Malone She 
erness of roof-tops and spires 
and far; London seen dim 


ay eyes. 
She id not say, “ You have changed.”— 


She said, “ Why, why did I leave you?” and 
then turned away. 

“ Never mind me, Helen. I am man, and 
rudely born—speak of yourself. This lady is 
kind to you, then?” 

“ Does she not let me see you?; Oh! very 
kind—and look here.” 

Helen pointed to fruits and cakes set out 
on the table. “A feast, brother.” 

And she began to press oe bee 
with pretty winning ways, more playful than 
was usual for her, and talking very fast, and 
with forced but silvery laughter. ' 

By degrees she stole him from his gloom 
and reserve; and, though he could not re- 
veal to her the cause of his bitterest sorrow, 








ep) 


ence between being 
Seay See: eee and the 


he definition was so simple and so wise 
that Leonard was more with it than 


he might have meres} by the most elaborate 
e. 


tale of Chatterton, and waited, 
anxious to hear her comments. 


“ ” he 
silent, bal 


heeded duly, but regarded rather as one of 
the darkest mysteries in the fate of Chatter- 
ton. 

At the very time the despairing poet had 
locked himself up in his garret, to dismiss 
his soul from its earthly ordeal, his genius 
had just found its way into the light of re- 
nown. Good and learned and powerful men 
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. turn as repeated 
and in her turn grew th 


hich had belonged to her father, 
inn. 
a little chafed at 
childish interruption to 
ver interest, owned with self- 
he had forgotten to do so, 
Should he not write now to order the box to 
be sent to her at Miss Starke’s. 


Why, 


I ng 0 his former san- 
guine tone) I may yet © my way, and we 
shall have our to ourselves. : But— 


Oh Helen !—I forgot—you wounded me; you 
— found it in 
ie |—I have 


left your money with me. I 
my drawers the other day. 
brought it back.” 

“It was not mine—it is yours. We were 
to share ther—you paid all; and how 
can I want it here, too?” 

But Leonard was obstinate; and as Helen 
mournfully received back all that of fortune 
her father had bequeathed to her, a tall fe- 
male figure stood at the entrance of the har- 
bor, and said, that scattered all sentiment to 
the winds—* Young man, it is time to go.” 


OHAPTER XXv. 

“ Arreapy!” said Helen, with faltering ac- 
cents, as she crept to Miss Starke’s side, while 
Leonard rose and bowed. “I am very grate- 
ful to you, Madam,” said he, with the grace 
that comes from all refinement of idea, “for 
allowing me to see Miss Helen. Do not let 
me abuse your kindness.” Miss Starke seem- 
ed struck with his look and manner, and 
made a stiff half curtsey. 

A form more rigid than Miss Starke’s it 
was hard to conceive. She was like the 
= white woman in the nursery ballads. 

t, apparently, there was a good nature in 
allowing the stranger to enter her trim gar- 
den, and providing for him and her little 
charge those fruit and cakes which belied her 
as “May I go with him to the gate!” 
w red Helen, as Leonard had already 
passed up the path. 

“You may, child; but do not loiter. And 
then come back, and lock up the cakes and 
cherries, or Patty will get at them.” 

Helen ran after Leonard. 
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went his way to his day’s 
i the less crow 


Wilt tho sink! I look 
into thy heart, and I cannot answer. 





From Sharpe's Magazine. 
EGYPT UNDER ABBAS PASHA. 


of the taking of Acre by his 
troops under Ibrahim, he exclaimed, “ That 


” adding an energetic but somewhat | fr 


unsavory expression, “that place has cost 
me,” not the lives of so many thousand men, 
but, “so many thousand cantars of gunpow- 
der.” These words illustrate pretty forcibly 
the narrow and selfish views of that celebrat- 
ed but overrated man. We do not believe, 


indeed, that during the whole periog of his | b 


sway in t, the thought ever crossed his 
mind that he was bound to govern for any 
other than his own personal aggran- 
disement, or that he was to regard in the 
slightest degree the feelings, the comfort, the 
property or the lives of his people. 
system which arose from this wretch- 
istical state of mind was to a certain 
extent successful. Although great schemes 
of conquest, which even a more magnani- 
mous species of selfishness might have car- 
ried out, were destined to end in comparative 
shame and disgrace, yet a somewhat brilliant 
de facto sovereignty was erected and main- 
tained to the termination of the old man’s 
life; and he died regretting only that he had 
not been allowed to march to Constantinople. 
To the end of his days he was rolling in 
wealth, and possessed of arbitrary power in 
dominions of great extent, where he was not 
the less arbitrary because he was compelled 
to acknowledge a superior, and to send a tri- 
bute, instead of a fleet and an army, to the 
shores of the horus. The provinces 
which he called his own, lay sleeping in a 
death-like tranquillity ; and because he could 
ride through the streets without a guard, his 
flatterers told him that he had secured the 
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ready to smile, and one or two disinterested 
lookers-on were compelled to smile likewise, 


though, perhaps, for a very different reason. 
Nothing is easier than to surround a man 


ee 


capitulate enormous blunders of Moham- 
med Ali, in | eg and economical ques- 
tions, nor explain how these blunders arose 
selfish desire to meke what is vulgarly 

splash,” nor waste an anathema on 
his crafty cruelty and abominable tyranny. 
hey nie yrye to a the er berg 

is period of power having come to a ¢ 

little good had been done, except, sewing, 
improving the method of transacting public 
"Well, there lenty of le to 

e were plenty o ple to sue- 
ceed him. The mbt ane A large fan of 
children and grandchildren, to whom he had 
behaved sometimes with indulgence, but 
generally with unreasoning and perverse se- 
verity. There was scarcely a member of his 
family with whom he had not had many little 
quarrels, and who did not avoid his presence 
as they did the plague, Even the favorite 
Ibrahim could not bear to live in the same 
city as his presumed father; and the rest 
would have been little less startled by the 
last summons of all, than they were by an 
occasional order to appear in the presence of 
the angry and savage old man. e feeling, 
however, was.pretty general amongst them,— 
they regarded the pasha as a wonderfully im- 
portant personage, and themselves conse- 
quently, being his children, as_ little less 
wonderful and important. Their hopes were 
in the uncertainty of life; and very many of 
them, in their own minds, had arranged what 
they would do in case be came to be vice- 
roy—how they would e the money spin, 
and what miglity devices they would put in 
=e to eroulate and surpass the splen- 
ors ‘of “ Effendina” —“ Our Lord,” par 
excellence. 
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to complete it. Fifty illustrations of the same 
m be given; but we wish merely to 
have our meaning un when we say 
party ever con- 
templated, as there is reason to sup they 
id, the utter destruction of foreign influence, 
the total change of a system, under which 
French and English measures alternated like 
ig and tory administrations, we must 
idly admit they had some very good 
ds to go upon. 
The creation of the 


’ 


ed the fool, in order to accomplish 
his ends. But, however this may be, he 
certainly occupied a more respectable posi- 
tion than his uncle Ibrahim, whose whole 
ideas of the duties of government were get- 
ting money and playing at soldiers; and 
any of the other members of this most obese 
and heavy-headed family. Even if it be 
true that he meditated a revolt against the 
broken-down conqueror of Syria, and was 
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aneancient 

princes of their 

ights, and their tions, and their rank, 
and so forth! | Abbas, of course, has not the 
same natural influence over this unruly 
brotherhood as had the ruthless old man, and 
his more savage immediate successor; and 
probably, in attem to exert his rightful 
authority, has been yed into undignified 
uabbles. It is certain that many members 

f his family have fled or retired to Constan- 


ject, to th 
away his 
unreason- 
able conduct; but if Egypt never loses two 
of its natives whom it can worse spare than 
these, ig will be fortunate. Without farther 
inquiry than into their character, one would 
be inclined to admire and respect the man 
who had quarrelled with them. Mohammed 
Ali is a debauched worthless lad; and Ma- 
dame Nazlet cannot have justice done to her 
without details into which our pen is not at 
liberty to enter. 
It is a sad thing, certainly, to view the 
breaking up of a large family; but it would 
be a sadder thing to witness vice unpunished, 
and harmony arising out of the reckless in- 
dulgence of unbridled passions, Abbas Pa- 
sha himself, if report true, has little in 
his private life to plead for lenity in judging 
of his public character. His taste leads him 
to the most trifling amusements. Just as of 
old, when he was the sup head of a 
kind of Conservative Turkish party, when he 
was Governor of Cairo, and silently nourish- 
ing his ambitious schemes, he spends time 
and money in the undignified, though not in- 
elegant, and certainly innocent, occupation of 
a pigeon-fancier. Near the new palace 
which he is building (none of these Turkish 
rinces seem to care about living where their 
ers lived before them) rises a magnificent 
square tower, entirely devoted to the loyal 
winged favorites of his Highness the Vice- 


effect that Abbas is > pores 
; | dutiful relations by his violent an 
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= and yet i. ores not peer from 
some praise for yielding to the influence 
of fri uasion, an refraining from 
is own opinion, however well 
when he was told that, by doing so, 
he would incur the risk of being acc of 
treason to his dfather’s fame. The old 
man had fondly believed that his 
would join the Pyramids that look down 
upon it in that restricted ca of the 
“ Wonders of the World,” and might well be 
to lie uneasily in his grave if all the 
piles which he had caused to be driven, all 
the mighty walls, and piers, and arches, which 
he caused to be raised with a disregard 
of expense and human labor worthy of 
Cheops, were allowed to sink and lie for- 
gotten in the slimy bed of the Nile. 

This was the -point on which it ap- 
peared that Abbas Pasha was not disposed to 
act up fully to his presumed plan of destroy- 
ing European influence altogether; but, on 
many occasions, he early showed a disposi- 
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YY across 
of Suez, even if he the whole 


the very appropriate question— Oui bono? 
However, the railway was shelved for a time, 
It has lately come again upon the tapis; and 
although it is now pro 
line in the first instance exandria 
and Cairo, to compensate for the water com- 
munication which M. Moujel is spoiling by 
his Barrage, yet there is every probability of 
proper extensions and branches being in 
ot mood, th be really 

> in e@ project a serious 
one. . Many say, = spite of the official man- 
ner in which the announcement has been 
wade, that it is only a ruse, a piece of policy 
in order to propitiate English influence, and 
that as soon as certain manceuvres shall have 
been successful or otherwise, nothing more 
will be said about the railway. There is no 
answering for the diplomacy of Eastern 
courts; but this explanation seems a little 
too Machiavellian. I have no doubt the pro- 
mise has been made, in part, because it is 
thought to be agreeable to the English; but 
I can hardly imagine Abbas Pasha is so fool- 





ish as not to know that if he coaxes Lord Pal- 








ufactures, and o 
of the anielioration‘of the country; but 
in endeavoring to gain the good-will of Eu- 
he wants to serve some ambitious ; 
Ht robnw ten Brana There may be somethi 
cart Not that‘it'is probab! — wvacers +d 
e old gamé over again an Ww 
the a Stamboul;’ but there is certain! 
a very arduous str ) now carryitig on, 
; sad eoiterkand means, between 


open: 
Bet and the Porte.» There is an infinity 


points of difference between the vassal ‘and 
his lord; ‘but the gist of the matter is, that 
the former wishes to preserve all-the privile- 
ges, to be treated with the same indulgence, 
to be left with the same freedom of action, as 
his ‘grandfather; he wishes to remain; in 
fact, a) vassal little more: than in name, free 
to indulge any arbiti whims; whilst the 
latter is attempting, with some reason,—with 
great reason ind but perhaps in too pre- 
cipitate a manner; and actuated by feel 
that resemble private grudge —to reduce 
Egypt to the same’subjéction as the’ rest of 
the Ottoman Empire. : oh sO: wot 

The discussion is a serious one, and much 
may be*said on’ both sides ;‘ but it must-be 
accorded at once in‘ favor of the Porte, that 
the Viceroy of Egypt is ‘not to be considered 
as an independént sovereign merely : paying 
tribute to a superior power, but as an officer 
of the Empire. Certainly, he holds a distin- 
guished position ; and his case is an excep- 
tional one; but very iniprudent would be any 
who should advise him to take the same 
— as Mohammed Ali, even after-his de- 
eat and expulsion from Syria, was allowed 
to assume. He has ‘been levying troops, and 
is said: even to have victualled his fleet to 
give more weight to his negotiations; buf it 

not» probable: he’ will draw ‘the sword 
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asperity. w 
rather to provoke a quarrel than to lead toa 
settlement. The great question 
now is about the Tanzamat promulgated by 
the Porte, which may be briefly described ag 
a well-intended. attempt to introduce some 
kind of order into the administration of the 
empire, to substitute certain rules in place of 
erally to control the 
© great men in 
their relations with those who, we suppose, 
may be described as the little men. Sucha 
scheme, even if imperfect in its details and 
difficult to be applied, must command our 
sym jes. e@ provinces of the Turkish 
em d t is at least as great in de- 
gree as the remainder—have been too long 
e sport of caprice; and if it be the secret 
ject ‘of Abbas Pasha utterly to prevent the 
oduction of this new system—to refuse it 
even a fair trial—he will most certainly, 
whatever may be the effect of obstinate pas- 
sive resistance, receive no countenance or 
support from England. 

t is said, however, that he merely desires 
—and such is the purpor®of his remonstran- 
ces—that certain modifications, adapted to 
the peculiar situation of t, shall be made. 
The: Porte is the best judge as to how far 
these modifications are compatible with the 

irit of its decree; and as the communica- 
tions that have taken place have been chief- 
ly verbal, we will not take upon ourselves to 
say whether they are even suggested by any 
peculiar necessity. The negotiations are in 
progress; and we can say is, that unless 
Abbas Pasha be considered too dangerous & 
subject, and his ‘removal be desired, it will be 
better to make up by amenity of procedure 
for the inexorable requirements of principle. 

There was one great grievance in Mohan- 
med Ali’s time, namely, the existence of the 
Serdeh, or tax of one-twelfth upon income of 
all kinds, down to that of the poorest fellah. 
This was a great outrage-on legality. It was 
opposed to all the constitutions of the Turk- 
ich empire ;’and it was understood that, af- 
ter the Syrian affair, it should be voluntarily 
done away with by the Pasha. But an eas 
source of revenue is not easily given up; aD 
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in spite of all remonstrances, the tax was 








~ This was the conscription, which nearly 


frightening the sparrows away from thie crops. 
Accounts reached us at sient laces that 
ir in va- 


drove Egypt into a revolt last winter. In| per 


old times, when soldiers were wanted, men 
were pounced upon a: wherever they 
could be found, and marched off, leaving 

grief behind ; but before any dangerous 
excitement could be got u 


p- This was justl 
considered ‘a barbarous and inartificial mothod, 


could have been got to acquiesce 
in the necessity of their supplying soldiers in 
any ag at all, would have worked 
very well. But as nobody in Egypt wants 
to shoulder a musket, as everybody has the 
utmost hatred and abhorrence of military ser- 
vice, partly from constitutional want 
of erergy, chiefly from the knowledge 
that the soldier is ill-paid* and ill-fed, and 
rarely, if ever, returns—we never met but 
one old di campaigner in the country 
it is not surprising if the public announce- 
ment of the intentions of Government produ- 
ced the greatest possible perturbation. The 
first impulse of the whole adult population; 
except those who could boast of some very 
undoubted claim of exemption, was to fly to 
the mountains; and every defile, every cav- 
ern, every catacomb, every quarry in the 
Libyan and Arabian chains, were soon ten- 
anted bp running away from enlist- 
ment. Wherever we.went in our excursions, 
we became accustomed to see lines of human 
beings perched like crows on the sammit of 
seemingly inaccessible cliffs, on the look-out 
for the enemy in the shape of the Sheikh-el- 


* Soldiers will often stop a European in a, by-place and 
day They get about twenty Peres (e pauny berthing)'s 





men; the 
under Mo! 
occasion the 


cating good-humor. It was difficult to as- 
certain how many recruits were at last got 
together, but, as near as.I.could.gather, the 
= ordered was one in débout. every 180 
The sight of so much unhappiness naturally 
not so much: pérhaps on reflection ‘as . the 
permanent misery and ill-treatment of a 
 onye sy of the population... Abbas. 
taken the old system. ashe found it, and; 
with thé exception of thé abdlitionof. the 
ferdeh, has done:nothing. to allevidte-the con- 
dition of. the fellah.: It is: especially on the 
lands of the grest men;. the -pashas and the 
beys, that these. poor serfs; are.. worst _ off. 
Their profession is that:of agricultural labor- 
ers, but it must not ‘be: supposed:that. they 
have freedom to their servicés.to what 
master they will.: rp land as 
much as do the palm-trees; : the nature of 
their cecupation, their hours of labor, and their 
pay, are regulated by their lord anid master ina 
on arbitrary way... At Randa, opposite 
heikh Abadeh, we found’ a sugar estate oc- 
cupying 1,800 men, aad endeavored to as- 
certain in as exact a manner as-possible how 
they were treated: We found that, in the 
first place; they were, of course, forced: to 
work, both on the land and ‘in the factory, at 
@ nominal pay of twenty-fivé paras; or three- 
ce head, and that some; of them 
were in active employment nearly eightéen 
hours a day. Now it is possible for a man to 
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any new ious regulation 
heard of; and even if he remain 


concerning ve 
e first a li 


ey 
'8e- is’ lo-han (Abra- 
ham). His law was translated by ae v4 
to » He received his book on 
Mt. Sinai. -His book has -four sections, 
The contained is 


doctrine which is 
ae are 
author 
prove that 


much 
sacred 
ceremonies, their behavior to the old and 
young, their patriarchal character, their 
prayers, and their mode of honoring dead 
ancestors, the Jews resemble the Chinese. 
The author of a second inscription, a grand 
mandarin in his own time, speaks to the 
same. purpose. “From the time of Han,” 
says this gentleman, whose name is Too- 
“from the time of Han, the Jews fixed them- 
selves in China; and in the twentieth year of 
the cycle 65, (which is, by interpretation, 
1168,) they offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsoi 
a tribute of cloth from India. He receiv 
them well, and permitted them to live in 
Kai-foung-fou. ey formed then sixty-six 


Stork. | families. They built asynagogue where they 


the case—Egypt, though not possessed of all 
the happiness she wants, might not be very 
discontented, and would have no reason te 
look back with regret on the time of the old 

According to all accounts, some class- 
es of the agricultural laborers are grad- 
ually enriching themselves in spite of the 
sa which they bear; and, although 
wealth is timid to show itself, a great ameli- 
oration in the state of the country may soon 
be perceptible. 


From Household Words. 
THE JEWS IN CHINA. 

HERE is & quaintness in the notion of a 
Jewish colony surrounded by Chinese ; 

the fixed among the fixed. The fact that 
such a colony exists, or has existed when 
found, ought to be especially remarked, for 
to ethnologists and others it may. prove a 
valuable et rp for speculation. Jews 
in China, what will they be like? Will the 





ewe their or Divine Scriptures. 
is mandarin concludes with an eulogium 
= Jewish virtue, after the approved manner 
of epitaphs. 

The Jews emphatically cultivated agricul- 
ture, commerce, were faithful in the armies, 
upright as magistrates, and rigid in obser- 
vance of their ceremonies. One only wants 
to wind up with the scrap, “ Affliction sore, 
long time they bore;” but affliction on the 
part of the Chinese, at any rate, they cer- 
tainly did not bear; they were more than 
tolerated, they were understood; ceremony- 
men to ceremony-men were ceremoniously 
polite to one another. The Jews and Chinese 
even intermarried; on their first introduc- 
tion by way of Persia to the Chinese Empire, 
they had settled here and there in sund 
Ohinese cities; but by the marriage wi 
Chinese disciples of Confucius or Mahomet, 
the Jewish colonies were melted down into 
the pure Chinese metal ; and when this his- 
tory begins, nothing is known of any syna- 

gue in China, save the synagogue at Kai- 
‘oung-fou, which is a city in the heart of the 
Flowery Land, the capital of the central 
province of Honan; and for an account of 
which we are indebted to Father Ricci, one 





of the Jesuit Missionaries. 








for he e but Chinese. 
ur years" this, Father Ricci (whose 


ii 


Messiah for ten thousand years. 
rabbi nevertheless did 
cei’s great abilities. He 
saw none about him fit 
people; he therefore besought 
Habbo gutunee of Ga crmapken 
e the ce of the synagogue, 
only condition, a true Ohinese- 
e, that he would pledge himself to 
abstinence from all forbidden meats. How- 
ever, that was very much as if Dr. Jones of 
Bettws-y-Ooed should offer his practice to 
Sir B. of London. Father Ricci had 
+ he in hand, and so he stopped at 


In 1618, Father Aleni (such an uncommon- 

wise = that the Chinese called him the 

cius of Europe) was directed to proceed 

tap fou and make inv tion. 
er 


being well up in his Hebrew, 

yh a, man to send on such an 
errand, but he coeae - rabbi Ree and the 
Jews, though they let him see the + bap 
would not produce their books. @ partic- 
ulars of having been done on this 
occasion are to be found related by Father 
Trigant, in choice Latin, and choicer Italian, 
(de . Sinicd, Vib. 1., cap. 2, p. 118,) 
= rBamedo (Relations della China, 

+ Cap. 80, p. 198. 

A residence was established by the Jesuits 
in Kai-foung-fou. Now, thought those who 
thought at all upon such matters, we shall 


have something done! If we can only com- 
pare our Old Testament texts with an ancient 
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The Jews told Father Gozani that in a 
temple at Pekin was a large volume, wherein 
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(the hog veseree was shut + 8 
tabernacles, twelve of which represented the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel; and the thirteenth, 
Moses. The books were written on long 
jieces of hment, and folded up on rollers, 
obtained leave from the chief of the pho 
gogue to draw the curtains of one of 
tabernacles, and to unroll one of the boo! 
to me to be written in a han 
neat and distinct. One of these 
nm luckily saved from the great 
inundation of the river Hoang-ho, which 
overflowed the city of Kai-foung-fou, the 
capital of the province. As the letters of the 
book have been wetted, and on that account 
are almost effaced, Fe Jews have —e 
great pains to get a dozen copies made, w! 
they carefully preserve in the twelve taber- 
nacles above mentioned. 

“There are to be seen also in two other 
places of the synagogue, coffers, in which are 
shut up with great care several other little 
books, containing different divisions of the 
Pentateuch of Moses, which they call Za- 
Kim, and other parts of theirlaw. They use 
these books when they pray; they showed 
me some of them, which appeared to be 
written in Hebrew. They were cor new 
and partly old, and half torn. ey, how- 
ever, bestow as much attention on guarding 
them as if they were gold or silver. 

“ In the eae of the x sary a 
magnificent chair, raised ve , and or- 
namented with a beautiful eabroiored cush- 
ion. This is the chair of Moses, in which 
every Saturday, and days of great solemnity, 
they place their Pentateuch, and read some 
portions of it. There also may be seen a 
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this ent, they con- 

Hall na ie : fe aekar 

to give us.an entertainment. the titles of 

the books of the Old:Téstament were printed 

in Hebrew at'the.end of my Bible, I' showed 

them to @hain-Kiao, or chief of the. syna- 

ie; he immediately read them, though 

y were badly printed, and he told me that 

they were the names of their Ohin-Kim, or 

Pentatench.’ I:then took my Bible, and the 

Ohaim- Kiao took his Boresith (thus they name 

the Book of }Genesis);" we compared the de- 
scendants of Adam, until Noah, with the 


iny,:-which compose the Pentatench, or five 
8 of Moses. « The chief of the 
«me that: they ‘named these’ five ed 
sith, Veel th, -Vaiiora, .Vaiedabber, 
‘Haddebarim, and that‘they divided them 
into ‘fifty-three “volumes; viz., Genesis into 
twelve, Exodus into. eleven, and the three 
following.books into ten volumes each, which 
théy call Kuen.’ Some, of these they opened, 
“presented:to me to read ;- but, it was to 
to urpose,{as:I-was unacquainted ‘with the 
Hebrew-language. 


~~ “Having interrogated 


A them respecting the 
titles of thé other books of the Bible, the 
ghiéf-of the synagogue replied, that they were 
in possessionof. some of them, but that they 
wanted a great many, and of others they had 
no. knosvledge. --Some of his assistants added; 
tliat-they liad ‘lost’ several books: in the in- 
tndation’ of -thé“Hoang-ho, of: which I have 
spokem”:. °. FP Rin -reF nha 
» Father Gozani has spoken :of ‘the inunda- 
tion;-but we-have not, and’s0 we’ will do: so 
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established themselves in that capital. Now 
for the inundation. That event took place in 

year 1642, and it occurred as follows:— 
Li-cong-tse, a rebel, with‘a big army, besieg- 


the . mperor did come, a 
vastly clever fellow, who determined to de- 
ba the enemy by a great master-stroke. 
“Til drown every man-jack!” he said, and 
broke the dikes that confined the Hoang-ho, 
t from the 


or Yellow River, a league distan 


was thinned; diluted by the waters of the 
river, their Pentateuch’ was damaged and 
some other portions of their scripture alto- 
gether lost. 

Before passing down from Father Gozani, 
we must extract his rough picture of the 
Jewish synagogue, as it existed in his day. 
He re of = maui Z 

“They have no other synagogue but this, 
in the capital of the province of Ho-Nan. I 
perceived in it no altar, nor any other furni- 
ture, but the chair of Moses, with a censer, 
a long table, and Jarge chandeliers, in which 
were placed candles made of tallow. This 
synagogue has some resemblance to our En- 
ropean churches; it is divided into three 
aisles; that in the middle is occupied by the 
table -of ‘incense, the chair of Moses, the 
painting, and the tabernacles already men- 
tioned, in, which are preserved the thirteen 
copies of the Pentateuch. These taberna- 
cles are constructed in the form of an arch, 
and the middle aisle is like the choir of the 
synagogue; the two others are set apart as 
| cue of prayer, and for the adoration of the 

upreme Being. Within the building there 
is a‘passage which runs-quite round. 
'“ As there formerly were, and still are, 








them, likewise, if in 

sir houses or Hall of Ancestors, they had 
in honor of their de relations ; 
replied that they used neither tablets, 


images, nor any thing else, but only a few | th 


censers. We must, however, except their 


mandarins, for whom alone they place in the 
all of Ancestors a tablet inscribed with 
name and rank.” 
Father Gozani adds, that “ these Jews, in 
their inscri — call their law the Law of 
Israel Yoelale- Y 


tao, which they name also 
Kon-Kiao, Ancient Law ; Tien-Kiao, Law of 
God, and Tien-Kin-Kiao, to signify that they 
abstain from blood, and cut the nerves and 
veins of the animals they kill, in order that 
the blood may flow more easily from them.” 
. This custom gives to the Jews in China, 
at the present day, the name of Out-Nerves. 
To the present day our story now descends ; 
for, after the time of Father Gozani, blank 
follows in the way of action. Father Eti- 
enne, who meditated a work upon the Sacred 
Scriptures in reply to the Critici Sacri, was 
eager to on investigations. From the 
letters of Father Gozani, and from those 
which Father Domingo and Gambil wrote 
upon it, material was obtained for the me- 
moir published under the direction of M. L. 
Aimé Martin, in which he remarks that the 
detail would be regarded with the more curi- 
ity, as it had been often- demanded, and as 
Father du Halde had contented himself with 
merely promising it in his great work, “‘ De- 
scription de la Chine.” So we have fairly 
got out of the past into the present, where 
our story thus runs on. 

In the year 1815, the Chinese Jews endea- 
vored unsuccessfully to communicate with 
Europe by means of a Hebrew letter address- 
ed to London, which seems not to have been 
dglivered. Last year the Jewish Society of 
London determined, however, to communi- 
‘cate with them. Miss Oooks, an energetic 
and devoted Jewess; ‘placed her purse in the 
hands of the Society; nothing im 
research ; momen a bishop at 

Dr. Medhurst was consulted, an 


ong Kon 
¢0-operated, 
two Chinese Christians were at length ap- 





bish, surround 
and there a gate, with its inscription half-ef- 
faced, informs the traveller that he is enter- 
ing a mighty town. 
erseverance, and a mule car, brought the 
travellers to Kai-foung-fou. They found there 
many Mahometans, openly exercising right 
of cements, and flying their religion on a 
flag displayed over their gate. These Ma- 
hometans are, for the most part, hotel-keep- 
ers, and with one of them our heroes lodgéd. 
Of him they began asking about Out-Nerves. 
Mine host of the Crescent said there were 


ing on the bare stones, those ‘objects 
our European interest, ‘‘ the Jews in Ohina.” 
Poor and miserable as are, they had be- 

to sell: the stones of ‘their temple. for 
Geek, and. a portion of land within their 
sacred inclosure had been already sold to an 
adjacent temple of the Buddhists. 

Still, there were the’ cylinders inclosing 
the sacred rolls of the Old Testanient; which, 
luckily, ‘had not proved ‘eatable. ' In number, 
these rolls were about: a dozen, each thirty 
feet long by three: feet wide... They are of 
white sheep-skin, inscribed with :very small 
Hebrew characters. af 
. For fifty years these poor Jews have been 
without the guidance of a rabbi, and. there 


fresh | is not one left who:can read :a ‘word of -He- 


brew. Ina dozen years, probably, the last 
trace of the Jews in China will-expire. The 
travellers gave monéy to the mournful .con- 
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ish 
affair, the g 
only two months—the residence at Kai- 
-fou, five days. We may usefully re- 
mem the Chinese, rising so 
fearfully betimes, did justice to the generos- 
ity and zeal of their patroness. Are there 
not men of might at work upon investiga- 
tions for the public, who, at their ordin 
rate, might have come to abandon this busi- 
ness in forty years, after eliminating fifty 
pounds of blue-book ? 





Authors aut Bouks. 


those of any of his 
” has at length published his 


e 
“ On the Existence of Reli- 
gion,” delivered at Heidelberg, from the 
month of December 1848 to h 1849, 
t apathy with 
the — political 
the reproach 
therein—in 


have not 
could, at the present day, be more seasonable 
than a remembrance of the year 1848? And 
by this souvenir I would also remark, that 
ese lectures have been my only public in- 
timations of activity during the so-called time 
of the Revolution. My own share in all the 
political and unpolitical deeds and movements 
of those times, was merely that of a critical 
beholder and listener, for the very simple 
reason that I could take no in aimless, 
and consequently headless (silly) undertak- 
ings, having foreseen, or at least felt, from 
the very beginning of the whole movement, 
that such would be its result. A well-known 
Frenchman lately put me the question, Why 
I took no active part in the revolution of 





1848? I replied, “Mr; Taillandier,* if another 
revolution should break forth, and I take an 
active part therein, then may you, to the 
terror of your God-believing soul, be certain 
that this would be an overpowering revolu- 
tion, bringing with it the Set eects! of 
monarchy and hierarchy. is revolution I 
should, ! never survive. But I now also 
take an active part in a great revolution, but 
one whose true effects and results will be 
first developed in the course of centuries. 
For you know, Mr. Taillandier, according to 
my eory—which em any no Gods, and, 
consequently, no miracles in the sphere of 
politics—according to my theory, of which 
you know and understand nothing, though 
you assume to pass judgment on me instead 
of studying me, if toe and space are the 
fundamental conditions of all being and ex- 
istence, of all thought and action, of all pros- 
perity and success. Not that believers in 
God were wanting to the parliament, as 
some one humorously asserted in the Bavarian 
State council-chamber—the majority, at 
least, were believers, and the good Lord al- 
ways sides with the majority—but because 
it had no comprehension of place or time, en 
which account it came to such a disgraceful 
and resultless end.” 

~ certainly, will appear to most readers 
to be, despite its bitterness, a lame and weak 








Songs—has recent- 

and Korn of Berlin, 

of the Mon- 

Frederic . A far more 
on the same subject, with no 
than tw ~ Airgas views of the mon- 
as many points, appears 

, to which we id anoth- 

a selection 


We observe from a pi us recently 
sent forth by the publisher, J. G. Muller, 
t the Janus, a well known 


difftoulties 


again to 

editorial 

charge of rs Bretschneider, Henschel, 
Kersinges, and Thierfelder, who will be aid- 
ed in their efforts by many learned corres- 
pondents and contributors in different coun- 
_ Like most — publications, it will 
published in a style superior to its orig- 
inal, and to judge from + smpeiayon pa- 
per of the prospectus, which is given as a 
specimen of that with which the work is to be 
issued, its appearance will be truly exquisite. 


Franz Kuerer the great historian and 
critic of Art, has made his appearance in a 
small brochure of thirty pages, entitled, 
Three Articles upon Theatrical Affairs,— 
which, however, ap to have met with 
but little admiration, if we may judge from 
the hard knock which a reviewer gives it 
with the words—“ Unpractical as the sugges- 
tions are, which we find allied to these ob- 
servations, they would still give us no occa- 
sion for <9 had not Herr Kugler made 
them a pretence for political discussion.” 
Apropos of Kugler we may observe that a 
very excellent work entitled Denkmaler der 
Kunst (Souvenirs of Art), consisting of ve- 
ry neatly engraved and very extensive illus- 
trations of Art in all ages and nations, inten- 
ded specially as a companion work to the 
Berlin professor’s History, has just been pub- 
lished for the first time in a compact wa 
by Ebner and Seubert of Stuttgart. Among 

authors or contributors we see the names 
of Dr. Ernst Guhl, Jos. Oaspar, and Professor 
Voit of Munich. 
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it was t down to the year 1489 ; 
it has pn ng continued by four 
thors in succession. Robert Glutz-Blozheim 
took up the narrative where Von Muller stop- 
and continued it to 1516; after his 
John Jacob Hottinger described the 
progress of the reformation in the German 
cantons; but on coming to the part which 
the French cantons took in this great move- 
ment, it was decided to employ a native of 
that part of the Confederation, and the work 
was accordingly given to Louis Vulliemin, 
who completed the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. He was followed 
by E. Monnard, Professor in the University 
of Bonn, who carried it as far as the second 


cae of Paris, in 1815. Both he and M. 
ulliemin had already translated into French 
the volumes of their German predecessors. 
Their own volumes are now being translated 
into German, and the entire performance will 
soon be printed in both languages. 


An interesting contribution to the reli- 
gious and metaphysical history of Germany 
in the last generation will be found in the 
Autodi . of BRETSOHNEIDER, now be- 
ing published in parts, by his son-in-law 
Horst. It is described as a faithful as well as 
interesting narrative of the life of its de- 
ceased author and subject, who must fill a 
prominent place in the history of that great 
theological development of which his coun- 
try has recently been the scene. He wasa 
rationalist, but without aiming at.the rejec- 
tion or annihilation of the Christian super- 
naturalism. The sense of dependence on 
God, which was the foundation of Schleier- 
macher’s theory, he regarded as stupid mys- 
ticism, and the general tendency of the more 
recent philosophy as obscure, abstruse, scho- 
lastic, and useless. He was a vigorous and 
unsparing controversialist, and the- greater 
part of his writings are of that character. 


Dr. Wourrtn, the dramatist and theatrical 
director, has published a play “ with choruses, 
dances, and melodramas (?) entitled The Gip- 
sey Queen of Hungary in the year 1849.” 


Tuose of our Philadelphia friends, who are 
conversant with foreign literature, will do well 
to patronise Herr Curistern, who has recent- 
ly opened an establishment of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian works at No. £52 Chesnut-st. 
Mr. Christern has been for several years the 

rintendant of the extensive bookstore 
of Kaisar, the eminent bibliographist in Ber- 
lin. We are happy thus to recommend Herr 
Ohristern as a scholar, well acquainted with 
something more than the mere titles of his 
wares. 








the most exquisite works recently pub- 
See Leona greeth 
d ad edition of Alte ung 


ba 
ous and 
0. M. 
We have tae 
these names, 

seen the work may form some idea of the 
excellence of its illustrations. The only ob- 
jection indeed which we have to find is, that 
the text (despite its title) is too far subordinate 
to the illustrations. A work of this descrip- 
tion should at least have comprised a major. 
ity of those songs heard in every Germany 


Graf. v. P L, Richter, 
v. Schwind, Stauber, &o, 
cular in mentioning 


who have not as yet 


lit- | nursery, and which are given with such naive 


cal 
It is to be wished that our own lit- 
erati and miscellaneous intellectual purveyors 
would make a far more extended use of 
German monthlies than they have hitherto 
Except the International, the Tribune 
is almost the only periodical in the country 
that makes any considerable use of the Ger- 
man literary journals. 


Immest, die Ungarischen Flachtlinge in d. 
Turkei, (Imresi, or the Hungari gees 
in Turkey), being a collection of data rela- 
tive tothe history of the emigration of 1849, 
from the journal of an exile, returned from 
Turkey, translated from the Hungarian, 
with additions b hoc just ap} at 
Lei nig. “ The data allu 

a German review, “ principally con- 
cern the 2 history of the Hungarian 
exiles in Turkey. In point of time it reaches 
to their departure from Widdin to Shumla. 
Many articles are added drawn from news- 
papers and private sources, relative to their 
adventures, to the fortune of those who have 

igrated to America, and to the influence of 
England in these matters. A certain chapter 
on Turkish manners and customs, containing 
nothing which has not been already better 
described by other writers, might as well have 
been omitted.” 


THoRWALDsEN’s Jugend (or The Youth of 
Thorwaldsen) is the title of a work composed 
from the correspondence, manuscripts and 
notes of the illustrious artist, written ori- 
ginally in Danish a Wachenhufen, and 
translated by J. M. Thiele, (if we mistake not, 
the eminent theologian). “The style and 
execution is somewhat stiff and dry, which 
may, however, be partly the fault of the 
translator, who appears to have deemed it 
his duty to condense as much as ible ; 
and has in consequence apparently detracted 
in a degree from the easy, confidential tone 
with which it is inspired. Nor is the trans- 
lation entirely free from errors and provin- 
cial expressions.” 


peared 
ed to in this article,” 





trathfulness in Des Ki onderhorn. In 
several instances these old songs were evi- 
dently the sources whence the spirit of the 
illustration was derived, which illustration is 
here applied toa limited scrap of the original ; 
as for instance, in the exquisitely spirited and 
droll picture of das bucklig’s Mannlein, 
or the hump-backed dwarf, by Schwind, 
which is far more gens to the droll, de- 
mi, diabolical popular ballad of that name, 
than to the old scrap of verse which it over- 
illustrates. But as an album of admirable de- 
ee the work is unrivalled. The engraving 
of the mother and child illustrating the bal- 
lad of Schlof Kindlein is truly beautiful, 
conceived in a spirit of nalve fantasie, pecu- 
liarly applicable to the odd yet chi Mike 
song. Glocklein im Herzen, in which 
Christ is represented as opening the gate of 
Heaven toa child, by W. Kaulbach, in its 
pious, gentle beauty, almost transcends praise. 
Our notice already exceeds limit, yet we can- 
not leave this gem-book without specially 
and further commending The Toy-dealer of 
Nuremberg, a — of domestic life, 
by L. Richter, and staig eim Herr eu 

, or A Rider mounting his Horse, by 
Schwind, which forcibly recall the romantic 
etchings of Albert Durer. 

A convention of Sclavic scholars, under 
the auspices of the Servian literary society 
of Matica Ilirska, in Agram, will probably 
soon be held, to consider the possibility of 
combining the different Sclavic dialects into 
one language. This will be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, on account of the de- 
gree of cultivation which the languages of 
the Sclavic stock have attained. 

A Transtation of Joun Mitron’s Areo- 
pagitica, a Speech for the Liberty of unlicens- 
ed Printing, to the Parliament of England, in 
1644, has recently been executed by Dr. 
Rrionarp Répztt, Professor of rere at the 
University of Breslau, and published by Veit 
and Oo. of Berlin. 








i-Sangrado author proves to 
satisfaction, that the noble bard came 
to his death in consequence of having been 


Ar the end of June an eighth edition of 
Oscar von Repvurrz’s Amaranth, was an- 
nounced, and it has already been succeeded 

aninth. Many of the poems in this col- 

are in Uhland’s romantic vein, and 

in the artistic spirit. To this we 

Mahrchen in verse, (or Child’s 

a beautiful fantasie of birds, brooks, 

and sunshine, reminding us at times 

without an End, at others of 

Gara Coleridge's Phantasmion. But as it is 

one of those gilded fascinations which inva- 

riably charm on a first perusal, we leave to 

some more accurate reader the task of judg- 
ing more ¢ritically as to its literary merit. 


’s Plays into 
AGBERG, Profes- 
of Lund, is now 


A Teanstation of Shak 
the Swedish language by 
sor of Greek in the Universi 


sand copies, the whole have been sold off, 
and a second edition is in preparation. 


Tue lectures of Nzanper, On Church His- 
tory, etc., are soon to appear, in fifteen vol- 
umes, edited by Professor Juttus Mutyer, of 
Halle. The Interpretation of the Gospel of 
8t. John, will form the first part of the work. 


Gzrman books and pamphlets on the 
Orystal Palace and the Great Exhibition, are 
already in the market, or have indeed been 
extant for some time. Der Krystall Palast 
im Hyde Park, is among the last in this line. 


M. Povussry, recently the minister of France 
to this country, has in preparation a volume 


for popular circulation on the comparative me- 
rits of the French and American constitutions. 


Tae Prussian minister Von Rapowrrz has 
published a second series of his Dialogues on 
Church and State, of which the first series 


appeared in 1846. 





ys, “he never reads his wife’s ro- 
mances, and that his decease was believed in 
Paris, for several literar: tlemen of emi- 
nence are said to have laid their hands. and 
fortunes at the feet of the large-hearted 
woman” who was supposed to be a widow. 


Aveusts Comte has just published the first 
volume of a new work, his Systeme de Poli- 
tique Positive. In his work, Philosophie 
Positive, he was fi by his method to pro- 
ceed objectively—from the world up to man; 
he now proceeds subjectively—from man to 
the world. This system of Positive Polity he 
calls a Treatise of Sociology, instituting the 
Religion of Humanity. 

Emme pE GIRARDIN announces a new 
aay 3K the title of which sets one think- 
ing, La Révolution Légale par la Présidence 7 
un Ouvrier. (The Revolution Legal through 
the Presidency of a Workman.) 


Lamartine has published the first volume 
of The History of the Restoration of the 
Monarchy in France. It is intended as a se- 
quel to his History of the Girondins, and this 
initial volume comprises the closing days of 
the Empire, the last great s ie of 
leon with the combined armies in 1814, and 
the abdication at Fontainbleau. The tone 
throughout is derived from the partizan feel- 
ings of the present time. Its characteristic 
is an elaborate and determined depreciation 
of the emperor. The author’s apparent ambi- 
tion is to be striking, and he sometimes is suc- 
cessful: to be just or wise is scarcely in his 
nature. For ourselves, we are so well ac- 
quainted with the life of Napoleon—with the 
workings of that most powerful practical in- 
telligence that God has yet suffered to exist 
among mankind—that we are not in any 
way affected by these efforts of a hungry 
rhetorician to disparage him. In his new 
book, as in his Girondins, M. Lamartine has 
not chosen to give us any authorities. What 
he says as to facts may be true, but we have 
onl his word for it; and long ago, before 
M. ine became a t man in affairs, 
we learned from his Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, that his word is of very little value. 
We confess an admiration for parts of his £/- 
vire and for some of his minor poems, but it 
is the youthful poet we admire, not the au- 
thor of the sickly seniimentalism in his re- 
cent romantic memoirs, far less the apa 
who to get himself out of difficulties ind 
by early extravagancies can play marketable 
tricks with the most awful shade that moves 
in the twilight of men’s memories about the 
world. 








usions 


stated that a Mr. §1. 


‘Nor Jong ago it was 
te slow tea ihoreed ot the Betar Li, 
‘The fe gb 


‘number of important Greek 

e ventured to express some doubts 
on the subject, and we now perceive that 
Mr. Ruaneass, Professor ology in 
the University of Athens, has published a 
critical examination of these pretended disco- 
veries, in which he proves very satisfactoril 
that every manuscript of an angient wor 
which ogee wacom, _ ey . a to 
examine, every work w © has pub- 
has turned out to be a modern fabri. 
os. A more real discovery has been 
e persons engaged in removing the 
earth for the foundations of a house near 
the A lis, Fragments of inscriptions, 
and several relics of sculpture and architec- 
ture, have been dug up, and it is thought 
i f prove that the senate house, metroon, 
and other buildings in which the Athenian 
archives were preserved, stood in the vicinity. 
Apropos of M. Simoni in a letter from 
Constantinople it is all that from the ex- 
amination of ancient manuscripts in different 
Greek convents, he has discovered an indica- 


has | tion that the original of the Acts of the Apos- 


tion in the Nineteenth Century, the Principle 
of Association, the Principle of Authority, 
Organization of Economical Forces, and Dis- 
solution of Government under an Economical 
Organization. The elements of every revolu- 
tionary history, according to Proudhon, are 
the previous régime which the revolution 
seeks to abolish, and which, by the instinct 
of self-preservation, may become a counter- 
revolution; the parties which, according to 
their different prejudices and interests, endea- 
vor to turn it to their own advantage; and 
the revolution itself. 


Dr. Busuwan, of Edinburgh, under the 
title of Miss Martineau and her Master, has 
published a temperate but conclusive refuta- 


tion of the Letters on the Laws of Man’s Na- 
ture and Development, by Miss Martingav 
and Mr. Gzorcz Arxinson. The shallow 
performance in which these persons displayed 
their atheism was treated by the learned 
with contempt. Douglass Jerrold said the 
sum of their doctrine was contained in the 
formula, “‘ There is no God, and Miss Marti- 
neau is his provhet,” and those who consi- 
dered the Letters more seriously, for the 
moet part expressed surprise and pity—never 
any one an apprehension that such wretched 
stuff could unsettle a conviction of the feeb- 
lest, or confirm a doubt of the most skeptical. 


Isaao Tarior, whose “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” has been much read in this 
country, has in press Wesley and Methodism. 





tles is buried in an island in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and that he has caused an application 
to be made to the Turkish government for 
leave to search after it, which, it is said, is op- 
posed by the Greek Patriarch, from fear that 
the discovery of the important document may 
lead to new schisms in the church ! 

We mentioned in a recent number of the 
International the discovery and publication 
of a supposed MS. work by Origen. In the 
June number of the Quarterly it is carefully 
reviewed, and in several of the theological 
journals it has received the attention due to 
a work of its pretensions. We see now that 
the Chevalier bones has in the press of the 
Lon, s Five Letters to Archdeacon Hare, 
on Hypolitus, Presbyter of the Church of 
Rome, author of the recently discovered book 
ascribed to igen, and the bearing of this 
work on the ing Questions of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and Polity. 


Dr. Crory has just published a new vol- 
ume of poems, under the title of Scenes from 
Scripture. The greater part of them had 
previously appeared in annuals, &. 0. 
Oar ey has given to the world a new ver- 
sion of the Divine Comedy, in the original 
terza rhyme; Epmunp Pert, a poet of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s class, has published 
The Fair Island, descriptive of the Isle of 
Wight; Roszrr Monrcomery himself has 
nearly ready his some-time promised Poeti- 
cal Works, for the first time collected into 
one volume, similar to the octavo editions of 
Southey, Wordsworth, é&c., including some 
original minor poems, and a general preface, 
(oul the printing being in the style of 
Wordsworth.) 
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Rawson and Sir J. G. Wu- 
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the chief results, historical and eth- 

which have been arrived at in 

of cuneiform and hieroglyphical 

discovery. This edition will be printed for 
Mr. a four octavo volumes. The 
translation 


Sm James Stepxen, whose brilliant contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review are familiar 
Mr. Hart’s Philadelphia edition, has 

ly ready Lectures on the History of 
The History of France, com- 

translated and abridged from the 


works of De Sismondi, and of other recent ) Org 


French authors, and illustrated with histori- 
cal maps and chronological and other tables. 


J. 8. Buoxinenaw, the author of fifty vol- 
umes of Zravels, (of which eight large octa- 
vos are about our own unfortunate country,) 
has at le succeeded in his long contest 
with the India Company for indemnifi- 
cation for his losses as an oriental journal- 
ist. The bill before parliament for restitu- 
tion has been withdrawn, the court of direc- 
tors and the government having agreed to 
settle upon him a pension of four hundred 
pounds per annum. 


We perceive that the British government 
has bestowed a pension of five hundred dol- 
lars a year on . JAMESON. We think of 
no Englishwoman who is more deserving of 
such distinction. Mrs. Jameson has spent a 
pretty long life in the most judicious exercise 
of her literary abilities, and as a critic of art 
she is unquestionably superior to any woman 
who has ever written on the subject. One 
of her most popular works, the uties of 
the Oourt of Charles the Second, will be is- 
sued in a splendid edition, with all the origi- 
nal portraits, in a few weeks, by the Apple- 
tons of this city. 


_ Sm Wirt1am Hamaton has published Crit- 
teal Discussions in Philosophy, Literature, 
and Education with University Reform, chief- 
ly from the Edinburgh Review, but now cor- 
rected, vindicated, and enlarged. 
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Years in Palestine, 

; Ptah perry s try 

service; A WN 


of by Mrs. Austis; Narrative 
Trond te ‘ineveh, in 1850, by Hon. Tent. 
ERIcK Wapoik, R. N. author of “Four 
Years in the Pacific ;” Recollections of Ma- 
nilla and the Philippines, in 1848—50, by 
reer py ee er ae of a 
Ramble from Sidney to thamp via 
Panama, the West Indies, the United States, 
and Niagara, (anonymous.) 


J. J. Ganra Wixtnson has just published 
in London The Human and its Connec- 
tion with Man, illustrated by the Princei, 
ans, and it is dedicated to Mr. Henry 
James of New-York, the author of Moralism 
and Christianity. “My dear James,” says 
the author, “ this book is indebted to you for 
its appearance, for without you it would 
neither have been conceived nor executed. 
I dedicate it to you as a feeble tribute of 
friendship and gratitude that would gladly 
seek a better mode of expressing themselves. 
It may remind you of happy hours that we 
have spent together, and seem to continue 
some of the tones of our long correspondence. 
Valeat quantum! It could not lay its head 
upon the shelf without a last thought of af- 
fection directed to its foster parent. That 
presperity may live with you and yours, and 
your great commonweaith, is the prayer of, 
my dear James, your faithful friend,” &c. 

Or new novels the most noticeable ap- 
oa Se Seg The Lady and the Priest, by Mrs. 

berly; The Tutor’s Ward ; Clare Abbey, 
by author of “The Dicipline of Life;” Ma- 
rion Wethers, by Miss Jewsbury ;, Castle Delo- 
raine, or the Ruined Peer, by Miss LA 
Smrru; and Quakerism, or the Story of My Life, 
a splenetic attack on the society of Friends. 

Tne recent work of Dr. Gregory on Ani- 
mal Magnetism has attracted much attention, 
and from some ‘intimations in the papers we 
suspect it is to be criticised in Letters on the 
Truths contained in Popular Superstitions, 
with an Account of Me } by Dr. Hzr- 
ae Mayo, F.R.8., to be published by Black- 
wi 
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ard, 
ed a History of Naval Architec- 
which is praised as a just exposition of 
rogress and supremacy of ship- 
.” Our Mr. Collins could have far- 


chapter, drawings of the 
would perha 


supremacy” of American ship-building, of 
Mr. Finchman seems never to 
have been informed. 


the most important. It 
will sy the Private Correspondence of 
Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, and his Bro- 
ther, the Right Honorable George Grenville, 
and their friends and cotemporaries—formerly 
preserved at Stowe and now for the first time 
made public, and it is given out that it will con- 
tain material for the for rmation of a pretty con- 
clusive judgmentas to the authorship of Junius. 


Amone books that will bear a republica- 
tion, if written with even average ability and 
fairness, is The Present State of the Repub- 
lic y Rio de la Plata cor Ayres), 
its phy, Reso’ tatistics, OCom- 
merce, Debt, etc. described, with the History 
of the Oonquest of the Country by the 
Spaniards, by Sir Woopsrne Parisn, FR. 8. 
Formerly British Consul General and Ohargé 
d@’ Affaires in that country. 


Lorp Manon’s History of England, from 
the Peace of Utrecht, voluntes 5 and 6—the 
First Years of the American War: 1768 to 
1780—was to appear in August. 


A new Boox has just appeared in London 
on the Pitcairn’s Islanders. 
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he has never published any- 
i 0 t. The who writes 


m 
the pseudonym of “Edith May ” isa 
. | genuine poet, and the volume will be popular, 


Wri Warsz, one of those delightful au- 
thors whose names are always uttered by ap- 
iating readers in tones of affection, has 


n,) Sketches of 
work includes his views of Ancient Rome, 
St. Peters and the Vatican, Florence, Napl 
the Italians of Middle Italy, and London, an 
in his preface he tells us that “the volume 
comes into existence, like so many others 
now-a-days, as 8 convenient way of disposi 
of matter previously in the form of lec- 
tures;” and adds, modestly, “It is a volume 
of light reading for the summer road-side, 
and though, like the flowers of that season, 
perishing with them, one may be permitted 
to hope that, like some of them, at least it 
may exhale a not unpleasing fragrance while 
it lasts.” Such a fate awaits no book by the 
author of Probus and Zenobia, of whom this 
performance is by no means unworthy. 


The Harpzrs have in press Drayton, a 
Tale of American Life, in which is traced the 
carcer of a young American from the work- 
shop to places of trust and honor; and a 
friend, who has read. the manuscript, speaks 
in warm terms of the frequent beauty of the 
style, the warmth of the coloring, the anima- 
tion of the narrative, and the general pro- 
gress and development of the story. The 
author is Toomas 7. Sureve, for the last ten 
or twelve years one of the editors of the 
Louisville Daily Journal, and for twenty 
years well and most favorably known by fre- 
quent and elegant contributions to western 
literature. Drayton, we are advised, is not 
one of those easy pieces of writing which are 
known as very hard reading, but has engaged 
the attention of the author, at periods of 
comparative leisure, for several years past. 
Within a few months it has been entirely 
— - rewritten; and, < our ees 
pondent be not very partial in his judgmen' 
of the merits of vm work, the public will find 
in its patriotic and democratic pages a mine 
of poetry and fine reflection. 








; it 

has good articles, but it has 

po pri ; it is sectional, which is par- 
donable, but displays neither the knowledge 
nor the tact necessary to a sectional or- 
gan: The mineral riches of our lake region, 
for connecting the Atlantic with the 


orm 

tain American women to unsex themselves, 
and numerous other subjects of present in- 
terest in this country, have been amply dis- 
cussed in British and other European Re- 
views during the last year, but not one of 
them has been mentioned in the work to 
ich, from its pretentions, readers would 

ly look for its most masterly exposi- 

tion. It may be said that the North Amer- 
ican is devoted to philosphy, learning, and lite- 
raturerather than to affairs: we have heard 
this defence, even in the face of its elabo- 
rate papers on Hungary and Austria; but 
let us see how it occupies such a ground: 
the bright and especial intellectual boast and 
fen of New nd is Jonathan Edwards, 
of whom Dr. O ers says that he was 
“the greatest of theologians,” Sir James 
Mackintosh that “in power of subtle argu- 
ment he was perhaps unmatched, certainly 
was uns among men,” Dugald Stew- 
art that “ he cannot be answered,” and Ro- 
bert Hall that he was the “ mightiest of man- 
kind:” such a character was undoubtedly 
worthy of its criticism, but in the half cen- 
tary of its existence the North American has 
never once noticed him! We have an illus- 
tration much more pertinent, jally in as 
far as the present editor of the Review is 
concerned: The late Hartley Coleridge was 
@ man of peculiar and very interesting qual- 
ities, and it may be admitted that he posses- 
sed considerable genius; but a pretence that 
his life was as remarkable or that his abili- 
ties as Sesased in his nae were as emi- 
nent as those of Edgar A. Poe, who died 
about the same time, would be simply ridic- 
ulous; yet we believe every quarterly and 
nearly every monthly Review published in 
Great Britain has had its article on Hartley 
Coleridge, while even the name of Edgar A. 
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honored with its recognition, 
We do not know that it will strike others 
so, but it seems to us that John Quincy Ad- 


i Wil, O. Calhoun, 


Hugh 8. 
i tag ts Rg 30 ae é 
a cde De Meee le 
. Jarvis, Dr. Morton, Dr, 
Mrs. 


ite as deserving and appropriate 
for the North American Review, as those 
which it has been accustomed to pick up in 
the byways of the literary world abroad; 
and we cannot understand why the facts con- 
nected with our own development and des- 
tiny, facts which engross and baffle the at- 
tention of the profoundest thinkers in the 
older nations, should give place in the only 
Review we possess, to such foreign, antiqua- 
ted, and altogether unimportant topics as con 
tinually occupy its pages. 


Me. James W. Warp, of Oincinnati, a 
short time ago delivered before one of the 
literary institutions of Ohio, a poem on 
Woman, which has been noticed in terms of 
high commendation. A correspondent who 
heard it says it was devoted in about equal 
parts to the foibles and the virtues of the 
sex, the former of which it laid bare with a 
most trenchant blade, while the latter it 
portrayed with elegance of diction, and an 
evident love for all that is pure, elevated, and 
beautiful in woman’s proper character. The 
slave of fashion, the politician in petticoats, 
and the “ bloomer” in br—— pettiloons, the 
female “progressive,” the scold, the slat 
and the butterfly, were all held up to meri 
rebuke: then came “ the true woman,” whose 
character as sister, wife, mother, friend, and 
as pasar dS yny age on ns, and fondly, 
and portrayed in the language of true poetr 
and manly devotion. Mr. Ward is not mu 
known out of the literary circles of the West, 
but several of his short poems have had a wide 
circulation in this country and in England. 


A Votume entitled Novellettes of the Mu- 
sicians, has been published by Cornish, Lam- 
port, & Oo., with Mrs, Ex.eT’s name on the 
title-page as its author, but most of its con- 
tents are translated from the German, and the 
rest are hardly worth claiming. Yet the book 
altogether is entertaining, and is handsomely 
executed, with several striking portraits. 











ealled Alban, in which a 

himself is conducted through various 

into the faith, and ee he vi- 

cissitudes to a good ition. e scene is 

in New-York and New-Haven, and of Ro- 

man — ag mato of scarcely one 

more le. Mr, Hun n ives 

us @ reflection of his e panes 3 ay og ad- 

vice addressed to one of his characters: 
“That is yn FM an to literature with such 

y of talking. “ Letters,” 


gl? grape! Ro 

Wwe 8 the author's right in ev 
publish, native or foreign. Now, Atherton, you 
can’t live by a craft where people hold themselves 


at liberty to steal what you have produced.” 


book we 


We mentioned a month or two ago the in- 
tention of Mr. Russell, of Charleston, to pub- 
lish the Poetical Writings of Wru1am Gir- 
more Srums, and we are pleased to see in the 
Southern Literary Gazette the announcement 
that they will appear in two handsome duo- 
decimos of from three to four hundred pages 
exch. The publisher remarks very justly in his 
advertisement that “ the works of Mr. Simms 
recommended themselves peculiarly to the 
South, as illustrating its history, its tradi- 
tions and legends, its scenery and its senti- 
ments.” In the North they will be welcomed 
by the author’s numerous friends, and by all 
lovers of poetry, for their manly tone, ima- 
gination, and frequent elaborate elegance. 


Dr. Tyne has added to the Memoir of the 
late Rev. Edward Bickersteth, by the Rev. T. 
R. Birxs, an introductory chapter, and the 
work has been published in two volumes, by 
the Harpers. Mr. Bickersteth was one of 
the most excellent and most interesting men 
in the English church, and this well-written 
memoir will have a place among standard re- 
ligious biographies. 





next | published by 


ae “Siecaean souvenir volume of 
5 engravings are from pictures 
of the Bay of New Y } 


by H. Beckwith; 
the Clove, Onttskill, by 


a d; the Alle. 
ocr et 0 Asem 


= , by Kensett ; 
Adirondach Moun 


er, 
Magoon, Bethune, and one or two persons 
uite unworthy of the association to which 
é publisher admits them. The Book of 
Home Beauty, also to be issued by Mr. Put- 
nam, we judge from a few proofs of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s pictures which we have seen, will be a 
much more attractive volume than any “Book 
of Beauty” ever published abroad. The text 
of this is all from the pen of Mrs. Kirkland. 


Tue Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Liter- 
ature, by the Rev. Dr. Kirro, has been re- 
published in a fine large octavo, with nu- 
merous illustrations by Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, of Boston. e have had frequent 
occasion to praise the abilities, learning, and 
excellent taste of Dr. Kitto, who is one of the 
most attractive writers and most judicious 
editors engaged in the illustration of the 
Scriptures. We think the present work will 
become the most common of all the Bible 
Dictionaries, as it probably is the best. 


Mr. Reprretp has reprinted in a style quits 
equal to that of the original London edition, 
the second series of Episodes of Insect Life, 
by Acuera Domestioa. This volume relates 
to insect life in the summer, and is as enter- 
taining as aromance. We have never read 
@ more attractive book in natural history. 

Mr. Pomeroy Jonzs, of Westmoreland, in 
this state, has in press at Utica, a History of 
Oneida County, in the preparation of which 
he has been eng several years, and the 
professors of Hamilton College have in pre- 
paration a Natural History of the County, 
embracing its Geology, Botany, Zoology, &. 


A votume of Poems by Mrs. Resecoa 8. 
Nionots, of Cincinnati, will, we understand, 
be issued for the next holidays. Mrs. N 
has some warm admirers, and this volume is 
to contain her best productions. We hope 
its success may equal its deserts. 

Tue fine, thoughtful Zesays Written in the 
Intervals of Business, have been reprinted by 
A. D. F. Randolph, of this city. 








eT 

rec Tenpting to the best Jewish authori- 
Tt is intended by Mr. Leeser so to ren- 
the Hebrew text that but few explana- 
tory notes will be needed, and he reasonably 
hopes that his edition will be commonly 
adopted by the Jews of this country. Dr. 
e Roman eens Bishop of Phi- 
has just pub o—— & 
1 , New-York,) The Tpit the 
from the Vulgate, having previ- 
ously given to the public a translation of the 
; and Dr. Alexander of Princeton, 
and several other men of learning, have late- 
been occupied with new versions of oi 
portions of the sacred volume. It is 
well known, too, that a society, bag pop for 
the most part of members of one of the lar- 
and most respectable denominations of 
has been established mainly for 
the p of publishing a revised version 
of the Bible, but it is not probable that this 
society will ever accomplish any thing more 
than an increased “‘ contempt for God’s word 
and commandment.” The specimens we 
have of its scholarship might justify some 
merriment if they were connec with 

ing less venerable and sacred. 
For ourselves we are content with the Bi- 
ble as it is, and cannot help a feeling of re- 


t that any who profess to be governed by 
fs: wisdom are disposed to treat it with so 
littlereverence. Undoubtedly there are some 


slight verbal inaccuracies in the common ver- 
sion, but they are understood, or may be easily 
explained in notes: we want here no inno- 
vations, no improvements, no progress, ex- 
cept in the observance of the good we un- 
derstand. Nevertheless, we see with plea- 
sure all the studies with which really learned 
men illustrate their convictions of the signi- 
ficance of the original. For the chief portion 
of mankind, in this night in which we live, 
the sun does not shine with its original splen- 
dor, but it is reflected on us by the moon, and 
we care not how many thousand stars re- 
flect it also according to their capacity. 

A new version, by which it is not proposed 
to displace the common one, is to ap from 
the press of Mr. Colby, in this city, and the 

igh reputation of its author for learning and 

ment, is a sufficient assurance that what 

e at all he will doin a very masterly 

manner. The Rev. Dr. Conant, Professor of 

Biblical Literature in the University of Ro- 
chester, says in a letter to his publisher : 

“Tt has long been a favorite object with me to 
furnish a translation of the Holy Scriptures for 
je readers, vad should accurately ex- 
press meaning o original by the aids of 
modern scholarship in the style and sdeaser of the 
early English versions. The translation is intend- 


corrected and then 





e. 

Dr. Conant will preserve as nearly as may 
be the manner of the old translations, en- 
deavoring only to combine the ee! and 
exactness of modern scholarship with the 
simplicity and stre of the common ver- 
sion. To such an effort, by such a man, we 
see no objections. The reputation most at 
stake is that of Dr. Conant himself, and those 
who know him do not fear that that will 
suffer. It will at least be interesting to mark 
the differences between his renderings and 
those of King James’s translators. 


Mr. Putnam publishes for the coming ho- 
lidays a new impression of the Memorial, 
which is incomparably the most interesting 
literary miscellany ever printed as a gift- 
book in this country. The proceeds of the 
sale, it is known, are to be appropriated for 
the erection of a monument to the late Mrs. 
Osgood, in Mount Auburn Cemetery. The 
book is made up of original articles by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Chancellor Walworth, 
N. P. Willis, Bishop Doane, G. P. R. James, 
8. G. Goodrich, John Neal, W. G. Simms, 
Richard B. Kimball, George P. Morris, Dr. 
a Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury, Mrs: 
Oakes Smith, . Hewitt, Mrs. Lynch, and 
indeed all the best and most brilliant writers 
of the time ; and it is beautifully illustrated. 


Tae well-known private library of the late 
ap Dr. Samve. ae ng s ARVIS is has: sg 
in this city, by Messrs. Lyman & Rawdo 
about the Uifating of October. In caveedd. 
de ents of sacred and classical literature 
it is one of the finest collections in Ameri 
and it will probably attract large numbers 
buyers, especially from among the lovers of 
medisval scholarship and theology. 


Mr. Mrronet.’s new book, the Diary of a 
Dreamer, is in press by Charles Scribner, and 
the same publisher will issue for the holidays 
an edition of the Reveries of a Bachelor, ad- 
mirably illustrated by Darley, who seems in- 
deed never to have done better than in some 
of his designs for it. 


Mr. Lonerettow has in the press of Tick- 
nor, Reed and Fields, of Poston, anew 
entitled The Golden Legend. It is the long- 
est of his poetical works, making some 350 
pages, and will soon be given to the public. 








Die 
Engine Work, 


The Appletons also publish a Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine, edited in a very admirable manner, and 
we understand it ts feroely sold. 

Next to the Appletons, we believe the lar- 
gest_publisher in this line is Henry O. Baird, 
of Philade Iphia, who has now in press a 
Handbook of Locomotive Engineers, by Sxr- 
trmus Norris, of the celebrated house, Nor- 
ris & Brother, engine manufactures; The 
Practical Metal Worker's Assistant, by M. 
Paragon illustrated Nee — —, 

and e by the addition o: eri- 
can com imag sate 4 Cotton Spinner, tho- 
roughly revised by an American editor; a 
new edition of Mr. *s important book 
onJron ; The Practical Model Calculator, for 
the engineer, machinest, manufacturer, &c., 
by Mr. Byrng, (to be issued in twelve semi- 
monthly numbers); a Treatise on the Ameri- 
can Steam-Engine, by the same author; and 
several other books of this class. 


Tue Appletons will publish in a fow weeks 
Women of Early Christianity, one of 
that series of splendidly illustrated volumes 
composed of Our Saviour and his Apostles, 
The Women of the Bible, &c. 


Brarrawatre’s Retrospect of Practical 
Medicine, in consequence of an ment 
= entered into, will hereafter be published 

y Stringer & Townsend, who will issue it with 
romptness, correctness, and general mechan- 
cal excellence. 


M. J. Smead 
tures, b Toak oh Wan * ‘abi a 
‘arren us; Com 
vo Hi Solitude, by the author’ of 
en 


my 

in Oouncil,” &o., &e:; The Greek 
Girl, and other poems, by James W. Sim- 
mons ; ‘i fe, taken from Song Hill 
Bileens nd in Boston, b omas 
Bri ; and Domestic Pets, their habits 
and ent, with illustrative aneo- 
dotes, by Loudon. 


Tue second and concluding volume of the 
Life g, Calvin, by Dr. Henry, has just been 
issued by Oarter & Brothers, and it is quite 
equal in ret respect to the first volume. 
Such a careful history was well-deserved of 
a Christian whom even Voltaire admitted to 
be one in the list of the world’s twenty 
one men, and it was especially needed 
or the \erempey: sen of oe dpe boae in 80 ex- 
7 a degree been a subject of parti- 
san hatred and calumny. . 4 


Dr. Wituram R. Wittiams of this city has 


.|just published a volume of Lectwres on the 


Lords Prayer, (Gould & Lincoln, Boston,) 
which we shall notice more appropriatel 
hereafter. At present we can only remar 
that it is a work of extraordinary merit, wor- 
thy of an author whose abilities and virtues 
render his name illustrious. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W auvweiear has in the press 
of the Appletons a work descriptive of his 
Travels in t. It will appear in a large 
and luxuriously embellished volume, some 
time before Christmas. 


Tue third, fourth, and fifth volumes of the 
Works of John Adams have been weg | 
Little and Brown, and the fifth and si 
volumes of the Works of Alexander Hamil 
ton, by O. 8. Francis. 


Mr. Freperio Saunpers is publishing in 
the New-York Recorder a series of papers 
under the title of Bookeraft which will make 
a volume not unworthy of D’Israeli. 


M. W. Dopp has published a new edition of 
Crupen’s great Concordance of the Bible,a book 
which every body knows is perfect in its kind. 

Jzwett & Oo. have in press the works of the 
Rev. Lyman Brrouer, B. D. which they will 
publish in some half-dozen octavo volumes. 


Tax approaching Trade Sales will be the 





largest ever held in New-York. 
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and pretty little shoes worn 
descendents. But Eve is very 


- Iding in her disposi 


ition : 
t her he tar to be reduced by 
because she is far more comforta- 
and besides, she has some regard 
which might suffer from such 

her lungs, heart, liver, &c., &c., 
I could never prevail upon her to wear 
modern shoes, for she dr corns, which, 
she says, are neither convenient nor ornamen- 
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Arrzr the death of Worpsworrtn, a com- 
mittee was formed among his friends for the 
sade: setting up a tablet to his memo: 
in ere Ohurch, where he is buri 
The work intrusted to Mr. Thomas Woolner. 
has been completed. Surmounted by a band 
of laurel leaves is the inscription, written by 
Professor Keble; under which the poet’s 
head is sculptured in relief. The likeness to 
the man has received praise from persons 
whose verdict is final; the intellectual like- 
ness to the poet will be more widely appre- 
ciated, and recognized with cordial admira- 
tion. The meditative lines of the face, the 
thoughtful forehead and eye, the meron’, 
sensitive mouth, are rendered with refin 
om 9 In two narrow spaces at each 
side of the head, are introduced the crocus 
and celandine, and the snowdrop and violet, 
treated with a rare union of natural beauty 
and scul ue method and subordination. 
Throughout, the delicately studied execution 
shows that the work has been a labor of love. 


_ Levrze’s historical picture of Wash- 
ington ng the Delaware before the Bat- 
tle of Trenton, has been received in this city 
by Messrs, Goupil & Co. and will soon be ex- 
hibited to the public. These publishers will 
give us a large and fine engraving of it. 


ter, seizing an Indian who was 
about to tomahawk a mother and her infant. 


the ground, stands frowning above his sub- 
jugated foe, who, with his head thrown back, 


gazes upward at his conqueror with surprise 


she| and terror. At their feet a woman, pressing 


a child to her bosom, sinks in alarm and ago- 


ny. The effect is very imposing, havin 
something of the di 
belong to the works 
— the work has much in 
ough’s previous great reputation. 


ity and grandeur whi 
Michael lo. In 
Green- 


A monument is to be erected at Dresden 
to the composer Von Weser. To defray the 
expenses, performances are be given at the 
various theatres in Germany, and the pro- 
ceeds formed into a fund for that purpose. 
Large sums are expected from this source, as 
also from private contributions throughout 
Europe. The monument is to be surmounted 
by a statue of the composer, by Rietschel, who 
was an intimate friend of his. It will be of 
bronze, eight feet high, and placed on a pe- 
destal of same metal, ornamented with 
toe re site prs for ae scm 
is immediately opposite the prin en- 
trance to the Roy Theatre of Drosien. 

THE a painter Cornetrvs has 
been solicited by the Belgian Academy of 
Art to send the grand cartoons on which he 
is employed ,to the great Belgian Exhibition. 
Cornelius, however, fears to risk these draw- 
ings, the work of ten years, on a journey of 
such length, since their loss could not be re- 
placed. They already fill two large halls, 
and will remain a — ey ee of the 
painter’s genius, even if the Cathedral, in 
which aay ote to appear as frescoes, should 
not be erected during his life. 


Tue publication of a work entitled The 
Twelve Virgins of Raphael, has been com- 
menced in Paris. It will be in twelve num- 
bers, each containing an engraving and let- 
ter-press description and history. 


A soutrror of Paris has received orders 
frem the Greek Government to execute mar- 
ble busts of Admirals de Rigny and Coding- 
ton, to be placed in the Salle where the Se- 





nate holds its sittings. 
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MEXICO. 


1, H. H. Sibley, Ind. 
NEW 
UTAH. 


Democrats, in Roman; Whigs, in italics; “Union”-men, in swatl- 
caprrats. ; Whig Unionists marked with a ¢ ; Whig Southern Rights with 
* ti F.S., Free Soil; L. R., Land Reform. 

Seats contested. 

So far as heard the Delegations from thirteen States are Demo- 
cratic; six are Whig; tied. Arkansas and Texas to hear from, and 
elections are to be held in the six remaining States. 

THE ELECTIONS FOR STATE OFFICERS. 
Atapama.—Hon. Henry W. Corie, a Southern Rights Democrat, 
re-elected Governor of this State. a 

is elected 

mn. William 
Trowsdale. P 

Kenrucky.—Lazarus W. Powell (Demoerst), it is reported is elected 
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In New-York, the Democratic party 
a crnventio on the 10th ofthis present month of 
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ee eee SY Lin Go one an — 


the State Central Committee of both sections of i 


i oh g pond bait of its accept- 
no doubt ap’ to be entertained. It is to 
r on the 23d of October. 

ident of the United States, 
the Secretaries of War and Interior, | ming ot 
ived with mony enthusiasm in various 
Vi h which he passed 
te the ite Sul ur Springs. The 
Saag g "ben pasng few weeks 
New Hamp- 
Mee will remain probably till October; 


of the Treasury has been | Sonal 
at his residence in Ohio, 


the heaviest ever raised. In New- 
ee OTE es ee 
heat excellent. In the 

rey Cea erel Winole heavy rains have 
ion of the crop, but in the Southern 
State it will be abundant. In Ohio, 
rho uarters of the State show that 
of the present season will be the 


ever grown in the State. In Iowa, the 
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pare for a lections, 
Ae jllbeiag day, the United Whig party the steamer Promethe: 


commencing about the 4th of Sig jo morens 
of the Island ; that they were badly plann 


removing the Executive Government to Quabes 
until after the expiration of four 

time of its removal to Toronto, has 

in the House of Commons by a vote of 48 to 12. 
It is believed that the removal will be decided on 


engross 
and though it has been believed that a scheme of 
administration for augmenting the revenue would 
mht Eaves an goreanat oom 
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to Rome. The rebellion in the southern proy- 
inces of Cuma appears to be still unchecked. 





died at Mi on the 
was a native of Vermont, 
i He 


i Church, in 1824, uniting himself with 
the South Carolina conference. His next two years 
were spent in Charleston, His labors proved too 
severe, and in 1826 he became what is called in 


the Methodist Church a su um 


Wesleyan University, 
6th of A Hh 
was 


th. He 
for the same reason until 


mission to travel for the benefit of his 
local 


1837 he travelled in Europe and the | Mrs. 


on his return published an account of his 
Travels,in two volumes, which were very. popular. 


Banon pe Lepemm, the celebrated Russian 
botanist, died at veut ie ee 
ixty-five. At the early age of nineteen he was 

Professor of Botany in the University 
and in 1820 he obtained the botanical 
chair in the University of St. Petersburg. In 
1821 he was elected member of the Imperi 
Academy of Sciences, and by order of the pe- 
ror Alexander undertook to compile the Russian 
Flora. To collect materials for this great work 
spent sixteen years in visiting different parts of 
the vast Empire of Russia, and went as far as 
the frontiers of China and into Siberia. In 1848 
the state of his health obliged him to take up his 
lore, and bad the satisfaction of complotng i 
Flora, an e satisfaction of completing it 
two months before his death. , 


Epwarp Quriiiay, son-in-law to Wordsworth, 
and known in the select rather than in the wide 
world of letters, as a poet, a scholar, a contributor 
to more than one literary publication, and the au- 
thor of one or two separate works, died in July. 





an actor of much repute at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and ended his life as of 


, with per- | ago 


The profits enabled the two sisters to open a school 
at Bath, bye Brow Merwe on for many years 
with high credit prosperity. In 1782 Sophia 
Lee ht out her most popular novel, The Re 
y vay was followed other tales, and | 

ma: Queen o; ‘tale diy ,inw 

Siddons re A Soon rng Lee 


her sister ia; the rest by herself. One of 
these Canterbury ‘fates, by Harriet Lee, named 
Kruitzner, became afterwards famous for having 
formed the subject and the plot of Byron’s gloomy 
tragedy of Werner. Harriet Lee’s other princi 
pal works were the Error of Innocence, a novel; 
the Mysterious Marriage, a play ; Clara Lennoz, 
a novel; and a New Peerage, begun in 1787. The 
last days of the sisters were near Bri 
where Sophia died in 1824, and Harriet on the 
first of August, 1851. 


Dr. Jutzvs, the author of an able work on the 
Prisons and Criminal Law in the United States, 
died about the end of July, in London. Dr. Jv- 
lius was editor of the Berlin Zeitungshalle dur- 
ing the revolution of 1848, and was greatly re- 
spected for his talents and courage. Kinkel pro- 
nounced a touching oraison funebre over his grave. 

Rev Azarran Suirs, M. D., missionary of A. B. 
C. F. M. to the Armenians, died at Aintab, Syria, in 
the early part of June, in the 35th year of his age. 
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of Massachusetts in 1835, and at 
time of his death Mayor of . He was a 
maa of fine manners, cultivated mind, and liberal 


favigation of the Black Sea, in three volumes oc- 
tavo. In 1839 he published a series of letters 


y 
subjects. He recently published a 
Elliot, to aid in the construc- 

tion of a monument in Roxbury to the memory of 
that celebrated missionary, and among his other 
ished writings is a Life of Commodore Bain- 

i He left in MS. a work on Architecture, 
on Flowers, and an extended Memoir of 


his Father, em! i 
dition through ‘Maire 


promote | guerreotype. His attempts to im 


blic rl on 
public gratitude, was his untiring in 
& an of horticultural and agricultural im- 
aan Hat po than he to elevate 
is important branch of industry. Asa politician 
he was most prominent for his connection with the 
Native American , by which he was nomina- 
ted for the Vice Presidency of the United States. 


In another of this magazine we have given 
a sketch of the late Dr. Morr, from the & 
Gilfillan, The deceased —— itterateur 
died at Dumfries, on the 6th of July, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, having left his home in Mus- 
selburg, near Edinburgh, to visit in Dumfries his 
friend, Mr. Aird. Of poems of “ Delta,” Pro- 
fessor Wilson says: “Delicacy and grace charac- 
terize his happiest composition; some of them are 
beautiful, in a cheerful spirit that has only to look 





on nature to be and others breathe to simp- 


of i of 
Half , in Six Lectures, a work which 
ey SXar deraleertuit con coaeeartele 
of Génévidve, with 
other Tales and Poems, and Domestic Verses, are 
the two volumes of his which have been 
published in a collected form. 
Generat Ste Rocrr H. Sxearrs, Barr., died on 
the 17th July, at Edi at the advanced age of 
88 years. entered army in 1778, In 
1798 he became a lieut. colonel, and the next year 
served in Holland. He served in the tion 
ap Put vcanedbee ee ak er and 
Lord Nelson. He also served in North America, 
se cekey ates ates Bett aie 


commanding in 
pose the enem 


completely defeated the Americans, their 


delivering his seoed te Major Geacral Sesto and 
of | surrendering the surviving troops on the field of 
informa- | battle, their number far exceeding the assailants, 


For these brilliant services Sir Roger Sheaffe was 
created a baronet of the United Kingdom. 


; — haps seb yort oy mee whose name 
is ever associated wi photographic 

suka abe ae ree dincoverer, died on te 
tenth of ,in Paris, in the sixty-second year 
of his ae. Xion nk alte’ etloan tendaty 
and great worth, and was devoted to art. 
He was favorably known to the world before 
the announcement of his discovery of the Da- 
ve panora~ 
mic painting, and the uction of dioramic ef- 
fects, were crowned with the most eminent suo- 
cess. his pictures, which attracted much 
attention at the time of their exhibition were, The 
ner mh mn Og the Valley of Goldan, 
The Temple of Solomon, and The Cathedral of 
Sainte Marie de Montreal. In these the alternate 
effects of night and day, and storm and sunshine, 
were beautifully To these effects of 
light were added others, from the decomposition 


Mr. | of form, by means of which, for example, in The 


Midnight appeared where the spec- 
tators had just tlbeld oon altars, dc., and again, 
asin The Valley of Goldau, in which rocks tumb- 
ling from the mountains replaced the prospect of 
a smiling valley. The m is adopted in these 
_— ee ne a at the wi Bruce 4 
process Daguerreot; er 
French Government, who shad an annual pen- 
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microscopic observer, which 

printed in Hunt’s Researches on Laght. He 
sent specimens of results obtained to the 
Society, and furnished some to the cabinets 
curious, a few of which are yet in existence. 
These were pictures on metallic 


covered 


in common. For a long time they a 
to have used the resinous surfaces aie eiontne 
contrast between the resin and the metal 
not being sufficiently great to give a 

vors were made to en that 
of _ plate from which the resin was removed 
in the process of heliography (sun-drawing), as it 
was most happily pets ay A t other mate- 
rials, iodine was employed; Daguerre cer- 
tainly was the first to notice the property pos- 
sessed by the iodine coating of changimg under 
the influence of the sun’s rays. The following 
letter from Niepce to Daguerre is on this subject : 
Si dd Partner: I had t June 28, 1831. 

“ Sir, and dear Partner: I long expected 
to hear from you with too much iespatioans not to 
receive and read with the greatest pleasure your 
letters of the tenth and twenty-first of last May. 
I shall confine myself in this reply to yours of the 
twenty-first, because, having been engaged ever 
since it reached me in your iments on io- 
dine, I hasten to communicate to you the results 
which I have obtained. I had given my atten- 
tion to similar researches previous to our connec- 
tion, but without hope of success, from the impos- 
sibility, or nearly so, in my opinion, of fixing in 
any durable manner the images received on io- 
dine, even supposing the difficulty surmounted of 

ing the lights and shadows in their natural 

er. results in this respect have been en- 
tirely similar to those which the oxide of silver 
gave me; and promptitude of operation was the 
sole advantage which these substances appeared to 
offer. Nevertheless, last year, after you left this, 


pic |i 





employ the 
is time it is establish , that 
Niepce and used iodine, 
employed it with any degree of 
discovery of the use of mercu- 
the positive image clearly 

In January, 1839, the 

own to the 


(Francois), Combarel 
de Leyval, and Vitet, made their report on the 
third of July, and a special commission was ap- 
pointed by the Cham of Peers, composed of 
the foll rs: Barons Athalin, Besson, Gay 
Lussac, the quis de Laplace, Vicomte Sime- 
on, Baron Thenard, and the Comte de Noe, who 
reported favorably on the thirtieth July, 1839, 
and recommended unanimously that the “ bill be 
adopted simply and without alteration.” On the 
nineteenth of August the secret was for the first 
time publicly announced in the Institute by M. 
Arago, the English patent having been com- 
pleted a few days before, in open defiance and 
contradiction of the statement of M. Duchatel to 
the Chamber of Deputies, who used these words, 
“ Unfortunately for the authors of this beautiful 
discovery, it is impossible for them to bring their 
labor into the market, and thus indemnify them- 
selves for the sacrifices incurred by so many at- 
tempts so long fruitless. This invention does not 
admit of being secured by patent.” In conclu- 
sion, the Minister of the Interior said, “ You will 
concur in a sentiment which has already awak- 
ened universal sympathy ; you will never suffer 
us to leave to ‘Dregn nations the glory of en- 
dowing the world of science and of art with one 
of the most wonderful discoveries that honor our 
native land.” Daguerre never did much towards 
the improvement of his process. The high de- 








M. DAGUERRE. 


wd sensibility which has been attained has 


due to the iments of others. 

Daguerre is said to have been always averse 
to sitting for his own picture, and there are but 
sae of him in existence. The one 
from which our engraving is copied was taken 
—_ Meade, of this city, and first appeared in 
Per eeren ne eowast, o mantis periodical con- 

with marked ability by 5 D. Humphrey 

and I. L. Hill, who are distinguished for their 
=> pg upon Daguerre’s process, We can 
to no more striking illustration of the ad- 
vance of the beautiful art which the deceased dis- 


priest at Newcastle-on-Tyne, when, in 1804, he 
issued from the local press in that town his His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon Church, a work which 
constituted the first and most efficient effort to at- 
tract popular attention to those ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of the Saxons, which are now familiar ob- 


. 


covered, than the existence of such a work, with pu 


~-nageeatec ey subscribers among those 
are occupied in the uction of Daguerre- 
otypes in this country. ge 


Tar Rev. Jonn Lincarp, D. D., one of the most 
deservedly eminent scholars and writers of the 
Roman Catholic church in Eagland, and one of 
the most distinguised historians of the time, died 
at Hornby, in Lancashire, on the 17th of July, at 
the advanced age of 81 years, and his remains 
were buried at Ushaw College, Durham, with 
which he was once officially connected. The de- 
ceased priest has left a reputation that will pro- 
bably survive that of any of the of his 
sect who have been brought into notice by the 
recent agitations in England. career as a 
ron tec ae commenced while he was a 

man, was continued through a large 
portion of his laborious life. He was an unknown 
VOL. IV.— No, 11—19 





with Replies to the Reverend T. Le Mesurier, G. 
S. Faber, and others (1808). These two pamph- 
lets were followed, on the same subject, by Docu- 
ments to ascertain the Sentiments of British Cath- 
olics in former (1812); a Review of certain 
Anti-Catholic Publications (1813); and Strictures 
on Doctor Marsh’s Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome (1815). In the 
last of these publications, Mr. Linger asserted 
that the church of England was modern, com- 
with that of Rome; an assertion which so 

much irritated the late Doctor Kipling, that he 
was absurd enough to threaten the author with a 
process in Westminster-hall, if he did not prove 
the truth of what he had stated. In 1809 Mr. 
published the Antiquities of the Anglo- 

Saxon Church in an enlarged — Doctor 
Lingard is principally known in foreign countries 
as the satis of a History of England till the Rev- 
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locali 


tions 
residence in the loveliest 
of England’s northern valleys, 


reat pos 
ng Bae, more than once offered to 


taken in 1849, 
even to the 


es wen i 
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expressive, and his co 
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reported, though on doubtful au- 

There is, it is believed, little or no 
it those who knew his simple ha- 


i ieee of retirement, would not be 
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REV. JOHN LINGARD, D. D. 











MARSHAL SEBASTIANI. 


‘4, | Arabic 


Paris on the 14th of July. 


sica, in rete oe ha 
service in 1 Hare raph 
ranks to that of Golonel 


bastiani took 
an active in the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire, in 1802, the First Consul sent him on 
a mission to the Levant. After having brought 
about a reconciliation of the differences between 
the court of Sweden and the ipoli, 
and com the Pacha to acknowledge the Ita- 
lian republic and salute its flag, he repaired to 
ia, and an interview with General 
Stewart, in order to insist on the terms of the 
treaty of Amiens for the evacuation of Alexan- 
dria. To this demand the English general re- 
cape gf Do not received any orders from 
court. M. Sebastiani went therefore to Cairo, 
and in conferences with the offered to open a 
communication with the beys ; but the offer was not 
accepted, the orders of the Porte being to make it 
awar of extermination. He afte went to St. 
Jean d’Acre, with the object of settling with the 
d found him ‘pact 


oth dewaes of commerce, an i i 
ly inclin In November he set out on his 
return to France, having accomplished all the ob- 
jects of his mission. He was, after his arrival, em- 
ployed on various services, and, among the rest 
in a diplomatic mission to Germany. He distin- 

himseli “1 the campaign of 1804, was 
wounded at the battle of Austerlitz, and obtained 
the rank of general of division. Napoleon en- 
tertained a high opinion of his diplomatic talents, 
and named him, in 1806, ambassador to the Otto- 
man Porte—a mission which he filled for some 
years, with much ability. He established at Con- 
stantinople a for the Turkish and 





and by this means contributed 
influence 


not a little to French i in that coun- 


sian-German war under Murat. July 15, 1812, 
he was surprised by the Russians at Drissa, but 
he recovered his character by his exertions at the 
battle of Borodino, On the invasion of France, 
he had a command in Champagne, and defended 
Chalons. April 10, M. Sebastiani sent to M. Tal- 
leyrand his adhesion to the provisioual govern- 
ment, and, June 1, received from the king the 
cross of St, Louis. On the return of Napoleon, in 
1815, he was elected deputy of the lower cham- 
ber, and after the second abdication of Napoleon 
‘was one of the commissioners to treat for peace 
with the allies. In 1819 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, by the island of 
Corsica. ee een 


ed to throw light over great i 

Ly tlie war, heteign polities, and dnaatie ad- 
minisiration, arid he evinced at once the talents of 
an orator and the knowledge of a statesman. Af 
ter the revolution of 1880, General Sebastiani re- 
ceived the port-folio of the marine in the Guizot 

inistry, and in November that: of foreign affairs 
under tte, which he retained under Périer. 
He received the batorfof Marshal from Louis Phil- 
lippe, and had retired from active political life, 
when, in 1847, the assassination of his daughter, 
the Duchess de Praslin, by her husband, affected him 
so much that he never recovered from the blow. 








ee are few changes to notice in the modes 
de Paris. Every thing at this season is, of 
course, made in an airy style, and of ve light 
materiel. We copy two of the most graceful cos- 
tumes in the recent books of patterns, 

L Morning Dress of white muslin, with flounces, 
ornamented with noedlework. Many dresses in- 
tended for négligé morning costume in the country 
consists of a skirt of checkered or stri silk, 
printed muslin, or some other light material. For 
morning négligé a variety of ve retty cai 
have he they are of outed paw & ond 
are trimmed with ribbon and fine Valenciennes, 

IL Visiting Dress of glace or rich silk, with three 
flounces, embroidered. _ Mantelet of a splendid 
black lace, lined with pink silk, and richly trim- 
med with a deep fall of black lace, which also en- 
circles the open sleeve. Bonnets of white paille 
de riz, decorated in the interior with red and white 
flounces. 
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Ladies’ PMidsummet Fashions. 


ifn are extremely simple in form A 
wreath of ivy leaves intermixed with small clus 
Ey as 
lappet o ten new 

soutien a conatiie, has a fine effec. Head- 
non of blonde are extremely becoming, form- 
ing three points. These are fashionable for con- 
certs, éc. They are placed backward on the head, 
the points at the side being attached with a pro 
fusion of flowers, the centre one falling over the 
back comb. Another style is of a lappet of white 
blonde, and another of plain pink tulle ; the nee 
of blonde being fastened just over the shoulder, 
and a little backward, with a bunch of grapes— 
the pink one, which is very wide, covering the bo- 
som like a veil, and droo; as low as the waist. 

Fashionable colors are of all light —- 
such as , lilac, fawn, mauve, green, and 
poli pink, and blue predominating for 
evening toilette. 





